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For Simone 



'Let her finish her dance. 
W. B. Yeats 



•$» the road in the foreground is cut by fresh wheelmarks, 
dark lines shadowed in the light ochre of the earth. Along the roadside 
and off to the right runs an irregular paling fence and hedge with a 
gate. To the left where the ground seems to fall away towards an 
unseen stream a tall old linden tree is beautifully balanced against the 
clouds and the blue spaces of a luminous sky. Another great tree 
shadows it in deep perspective and a third, half-seen, stands companion 
above the road. The pale stone tower and roof of a church rise out 
from among oak and elm and beeches beyo nd a gentle field in the 
middle distance. Solid and square die tower stands, the line of die 
parapet accented by four simple pinnacles. The painting is unremark¬ 
able save as a skilful echo from the Norwich School with hints of 
Girtin and Cotman, accurate, static for a tense moment in time. 
English and youthful. All in all, the single personal note it reveals is 
of a lyrical tenderness, a joy in being that filters through the strictly 
studied rules. The date is July 28th 1855. No living thing enters the 
picture, no sheep or shepherd’s dog, no bird sketched in romantic 
flight over the far hills. 

I watch the artist as she washes the brush, points it with her lips 
and carefully lays in her initials in sepia over the pencilled signature, 
H.M.S.—Harriet Mary Somers. She is about eighteen and she has, to 
me, a classical English face; well-boned, a serene forehead, straight 
delicate nose. I keep looking fixedly at her. She folds up the brass and 
varnished wooden legs of the easel, an expensive toy. The painting, 
still in its block, is resting face-up on the grass. The girl has light 
brown, almost reddish hair done up in a heavy plaited coif and her 
calm eyes are grey-blue with darker freckles, calm but humorous eyes. 
She is serene, ideal, and for this I resent her slightly. She holds me, and 
that goes against me too, binding me with her remoteness, her 
indifference. 

A young man in canvas gaiters and boots and the short jacket of 
a countryman comes across the field from the direction of the church. 
She glances at him but goes on with what she is doing while the 
colour floods up in her face. By the time he reaches the road the 
young man is running. He vaults over the gate, takes her hand in both 
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his. If they say anything I don't hear it over this distance. A minute 
later a dogcart glistening with new yellow and green varnish paint 
arrives drawn by two ponies. It comes out of the shadows on the left 
made by the linden and the smaller trees at its feet and adds its wheel- 
marks to those already scoring the road. The cart stops on the road 
which runs out of the foreground. The young couple are between two 
and three paces from it on the grass to the right near the gate. The 
driver, a manservant at the Rectory, packs away the painting things, 
then lets down the step and helps the girl to her place on the brown 
leather cushions before climbing into his own seat and taking up the 
reins. She looks back anxiously to wave as the cart moves on towards 
me, silently, out of the picture. The man stands there a minute; he 
has long wavy hair, light, almost straw-coloured. His eyes are that 
surprising china-blue coming from the supposed home of the Angles, 
Westmorland and the Western marches of York. He has bushy red 
whiskers and a consciously classy air—the way he came over the gate 
and ran to meet her. She is socially above him by a wide gulf. He feels 
obliged to touch his cap to her father, y 

‘Sir,’ he says. ‘Good day to you, sir.’ The Rector responds absently. 
‘Mornin’ Gare. How are the pigs doin’?’ The pigs. But she loves him, 
they are in love. She will elope with him to America and marry him 
there—and damn the Rector’s eyes. He moves off and in his walk is 
a cockiness as if he means to shake from him forever all trace of the 
peasant’s immemorial plod—the first of the successful Clares, oh 
God! A man who knows what he wants. When he has crossed the 
meadow beyond the linden tree and entered a lane in the hazelwood 
the picture is empty but for the boy sitting on the gate. He is rather 
to the right of the centre foreground; behind him are the red-brick 
buildings and windswept tropical palms of the High School. The light 
falls across his face from the left. Incongruously he is chewing a grass 
like a countryman. I know who he is, of course—the recognition 
struck me at first with an extreme anguish. 

I go up to him—‘Jot’ 

He laughs in the old way. 

‘Do you know me, Jo?’ 

A nod. ‘Well of all the ... Jamie Clare—why shouldn’t I know 
you? Don’t get het-up, man.’ 

‘But this is all wrong, wrong! Jo, it’s twenty, no nearly thirty years 
since I saw you.’ 

‘You’re forgetting.’ 
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'It’s not a question of memory, though you can see how I remember 
you to the least thing. What's gone must be let go, every sorrow, 
every echo, every happiness—or we become crushed in them. Only 
the pattern remains ... We move on from there—’ 

‘Into life.’ 

‘Yes, each new day. Each face, each hand you first touch, and your 
own face in the mirror, filled with mystery. And each night break the 
mirror, shatter it in dreams.’ 

He climbs off the gate, smiling mischievously, and stands near me. 
He is a head shorter than me, his dark hair in a tumble over his fore¬ 
head. I don’t know quite what I am saying. My heart thumps erratically 
and unendurable pains shoot knives down from my neck into my 
entrails. Pains like first love. Love is always first love, it cannot be 
anything else. I want to ask what happened to him—in the war, 
where was it? But he turns away ... S 

I sat up in bed, hearing the wind outside, and switched on the light. 
The miasma was still on me—sweat on my temples, a racing pulse. I 
was not well. I got up and found my slippers and went through to 
the adjoining bathroom of the suite to draw myself some water. 
Another tablet? They made me dizzy and already I felt shaken. When 
I had drunk a few sips of water—nothing but spring water, cold, it 
was a cold misty night—I had a sudden impulse to smash the glass, 
smash the mirror and basin, pictures, window-panes, the silly china 
dogs, the gilt clock silent on the mantelpiece with its hands pointing 
to some long-slipped hour. But I put the glass down and went slowly 
back. I had myself in rein. 

The picture hung unchanged as I had known it since my first 
memory. The Church near Rugeley. Its paper a little foxed with 
brown spots, the colour fresh, hardly faded. ‘H.M.S. July 28th 1855’. 
I liked to think I had derived something from her, like my name for 
instance, James Somers Clare. Who gave you that name ? My godfathers 
and godmothers in my baptism etcetera, etcetera ... a family man. 
Not from the tyrant she had married with his up-and-coming conceits. 
From Harriet Mary Somers to the fourth generation; from my grand¬ 
mother Clara Lindsay, my mother Eleane Dupuis. I knew all their 
names and had once had photographs of them, read their diaries and 
letters and built fancies about them. Because I could not accept the 
Cares. 

My mother died in the year that I was bom and father married 
again within months—there had to be a reserve of Care blood. It 
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turned out to have been the correct decision, as every decision of 
father's was correct. My elder brother Freddie was commissioned as 
a subaltern in the Staffordshire Regiment, rose rapidly to die rank of 
major and was killed in Italy in the last weeks of the war. (Jo was in 
his battalion and was lost in the same action.) I let the family down, 
disgraced it, or whatever they liked to think. But my half-brother, 
Rolf, two years my junior, proved to be a true Clare. Father lived long 
enough to see him take up the baton in the great family relay-race 
which always must be won. Rolf, leading the Clare group of 
companies. 

I should not have come back here. It was a mistake. I have against 
me many errors, betrayals, lies in the heart, shameful actions that 
bum me over and over with guilt and despair. One can plead that 
there was no alternative. There is always an alternative, in the freedom 
of will. I had gone to ground in Europe and on two occasions in New 
York to escape from myself, moving obscurely from town to town, 
country to country. Mostly in London, but never long in one place, 
never twice in the same house. Then I heard that Ditmar was to be 
freed, after fifteen years. 1 had written to his sister Christl to inquire 
about him, but got no reply. I wrote to the Director of Prisons in 
Pretoria and received a cyclostyled form advising me that prisoner 
Ditmar Harman would be released on July 28th 1910 at 8 a.m. Count¬ 
ing back, it was clear he had not been allowed any remission or 
abatement of the sentence which he had started to serve in 1915 after 
a brief trial. I was living in Zurich at the time and had heard nothing of 
the sentence or the trial. (I had not for some years read the news¬ 
papers.) 

My first news of Ditmar’s sentence had come in a letter from him 
on prison paper. How it reached me I don’t remember. I think it 
had been sent to my publisher and overtaken me after being several 
times readdressed. He was permitted to write one letter only in six 
months and had served nearly a year by the time this reached me. I 
had not seen him for more than five years. What had brought us 
together then was the most melancholy event in my life, the death 
of his beloved sister Joyce. We had stood together in the age-old 
church of St Bartholomew-the-Great in Smithfield and, with her fellow 
students, said goodbye to her, each in his own way, in our hearts. 
She was twenty when she died. Now Ditmar wrote— 


‘Dear Jamie, You out there, I know you are somewhere and you 
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will not close yourself off from me. I can tell you that I am well and 
all will be well. Infinite time—I have a long stretch. Jamie. Drink 
a ; glass of Tiroler Weisswein for me when you remember. Beyond 
that I throw no other rope out to you. We will meet again. Ever 
yours, Ditmar.’ 

Infinite time ... I have a long stretch. He knew I would understand 
this as a reference to my own studies of Zend and to the 'concord 
of righteous creation’. He had used his privilege of one letter in half a 
year, his first, to write to me and not to any of his associates or to his 
family, the only member of whom I now knew was his surviving 
sister Christl. She had a child, a girl, but I had never seen her and did 
not know her name. 

He could not conceive how I would react to this terrible letter. He 
threw no other rope to me, he said. And yet, knowing me as he did, he 
must guess that the unseen net in which he caught my senses, 
my conscience, would be an endless torment to me. I hesitated a long 
time before replying and then wrote several times. I had no other 
message from him and could not tell if he had received any letter from 
me while in prison. I tried to shut my mind against a useless agitation 
over him but succeeded only to the extent that when, after intervals, 
I thought of him again and of his miserable fate, the memory struck 
me with cruel force. 

The long fifteen years brought its inevitable changes. To me, Ditmar 
might have been dead and, as grief fades, so I began to feel less keenly 
concerning him. My health and my whole situation deteriorated. I 
was a few times in the hands of the doctors. My limited pleasures, 
especially my relationships with women, seemed to me to grow 
increasingly sordid. I had to fight against a contrary spirit inside 
myself, and far from abating with age I watched anxiously as this 
side of my nature perceptibly gained force. In an innocuous conversa¬ 
tion even with strangers I would find myself waiting as if in ambush 
for the first opportunity to injure them. The only woman I loved at 
this time, Helena, a talented artist and designer, lived in London and 
spent two or three months of the year in France. But our meetings 
were poisoned by upheavals (mostly provoked by me) followed by 
less and less lasting reconciliations. At'those times when I remem¬ 
bered Ditmar and raised a glass—seldom of Tiroler Weisswein as he 
had written—to his health I could envy him the freedom of his prison. 
As the time came nearer I felt myself drawn by this necessity: I 
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owed it to.Ditmar by every tie of memory, of admiration and love 
to meet him, to see him at least through the first shock of his release. 
It meant a return after twenty-seven years to my native country. South 
Africa, almost certainly to my old home for I could not totally avoid 
seeing my half-brother, Rolf, or Winnie his wife. 

My mother had left me in her will an inheritance in trust, too small 
by itself to live on. But this was doubled in a way bitter to recall. I 
should perhaps have said that I was bom a twin. Lindsay, my twin 
brother, was in most things a contrast to me, in face and build as well 
as in his character. He was generous, slow-going but unswervingly 
loyal and firm in his affections. For all our fights over the years of 
growing up we were tied closely and'each could not have thought of a 
world without the other. Being Gares, living under the cloud of the 
Clare family wealth, we could not very well have escaped our up¬ 
bringing. Against it we had sworn a pact that nothing but death could 
cancel: we would not allow ourselves to be divided, and in everyday 
things our agreement was simple and clear—What’s mine is thine, and 
what’s thine is mine. We were never to become disillusioned about this; 
he died at the age of eighteen. He was drowned rescuing children 
from an overturned boat in the sea off the Natal south coast. I agreed 
afterwards to accept his share of my mother's bequest. This, together 
with my own endowment, gave me enough to pay for my studies 
in Europe and afterwards to turn up a small private income. Of the 
Gare money in my father’s estate I have not touched a penny. Soon 
after father’s death I wrote to repudiate the portion left to me. 

I came back to South Africa in June and hired two rooms in an old 
house in this city. I began cautious inquiries for Ditmar’s sister, 
Christl. She had been married to Ross Viviers, a civil engineer, but 
was divorced from him and lived somewhere on her own. Viviers 
married again and has his own practice as a consulting engineer in 
Salisbury, Rhodesia. I had a letter from him which did not help me 
much in my search. He has lost touch with Christl and with their 
daughter whose name, he says, is Olive. Although he paid maintenance 
for her until two years ago when she turned seventeen he has not 
seen her for more than ten years. He heard a while back that Olive 
had left her mother and he asked me to write again if I had news of 
either of them. My first feeling was that this was no concern of mine 
and that if Ross had any sentiment for his own child he should find 
her himself. These virulent forces abroad that, like the Black Death, 
shatter families and destroy their youth, move outside my life. I have 
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no family—at least none to whom I am attached. What tie is there in 
blood more than in other human bonds? While I make no demands, I 
expect in turn to be left to myself. I am past wishing to reform the 
world, or society, or anyone. Pessimism? No, no, not entirely for 1 
can never escape the memory of what one might dismiss as a romantic 
anarchism, that revolutionary ideal which grows from the passion far 
freedom. As a youth I was overwhelmed by it. Perhaps this is what 
still irritates me almost to the point of illness against the earthworms 
who push on blindly and complacently through life. 

I came to see that I was likely to be the only person to greet Ditmar 
when he walked out; he would have no home to go to, no friends, no 
resources on which to start life again. Whatever 1 might be able to 
do, and whether he accepted or refused help, I needed money for him. 
Not the limited amount I could raise from my trust account. Much 
more, and my only recourse was to go to my brother Rolf. 


ILLOGICALLY I TOOK DOWN THE PAINTING OF THE CHURCH NEAR 
Rugeley and turned it face to the wall. Why not? The illogical 
dominates this finite world. Only in the infinite can there be harmony. 
What is the infinite? What is eternity?—Heaven? Hollowed-out 
words... I felt less disturbed and after lying for a while and letting my 
eyes wander along the darkened yellow-wood planks and beams of 
the ceiling, as I had done so often in this jjpme room as a child, I turned 
out the light. 

The sounds of the old house tapped at my memory; beyond the 
curtains the wind made a muffled surge in the pine-tops. The house 
and its estate once lay a long day's journey by ox-wagon from the 
tiny city. But the builders were advancing on it. Railways and motor- 
roads tore ever widening swathes into the country through plantations 
and down the valleys. From the ridge two miles away you could 
already see through a gap in the hills the indistinct pencilling of a 
tower block rising within its scaffolding, and hazily beyond it smoke¬ 
stacks and a cooling tower. Under the smell of wet leaves and moss in 
the mist was the faint breath of sulphur. 

When the first successful Clare came to this virgin African land 
(having decided after five struggling years on a farm near Middle- 
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town, Connecticut, that America was ‘no place for gentlefolk’) he 
took up the three-thousand-acre settler farm on quit-rent at one farth¬ 
ing an acre. He and my great-grandmother called it Culwich Ford, 
nostalgic for the hills of Staffordshire and the old Rectory near 
Rugeley. The present house built by English masons of smoothly 
dressed grey and honey-brown freestone, was begun by them, but they 
were never to see its completion. They had brought with them my 
grandfather, William Somers Gare, as a lad of four years, by birth 
an American for he had first seen the light of day in Middletown in 
i860. 

William trekked to Kimberley as a youth and with the tenacity of 
a bom satrap attached himself to the Rhodes-Wemher-Beit interests 
and was already a pushful company promoter at twenty-six when 
he rattled by Cape-cart into the tent-town on the veld in the first 
flood of the Witwatersrand gold rush. Three years later he was, on 
paper at least, a millionaire. He married Clara Lindsay, the daughter 
of a Scottish whisky distiller, and in the same year inherited Culwich 
Ford. There he at once set about building extensions that trebled the 
size of the house, creating a mansion with a formidable twelve bed¬ 
rooms and a pillared portico in the same pale-brown and grey stone. 

If he had intended to fill his house with sons and daughters he was 
disappointed. The slender gold-haired Clara had only two boys and a 
girl. Father was the eldest of them. My grandfather meanwhile clung 
to the raft of the powerful group of diamond and goldmining com¬ 
panies whose hidden roots went back to the Rothschilds and the 
Paris bankers, Rodolphe Kann. On that raft he continually floated to 
the surface through the maelstrom of crises and wars. In addition to 
his stake in gold and diamonds he was a racing man, financed a 
theatre and a brewery and built one of the first engineering works on 
the Witwatersrand. He weathered the Boer War with little loss and 
rode comfortably into Johannesburg in a first-class railway carriage 
behind the victorious British army. In the fashion of the Rand-lords, 
he bought a London house in Montagu Square and for more than a 
decade before World War I spent lavishly as a free-handed social 
aspirant. One of his horses ran second in the Derby. He bought 
fashionable English paintings of the day on huge canvases in gilt 
frames. This was one of his few luckless speculations. 

English society took my grandfather for a long ride, but on his 
hunting-grounds in South Africa where he spent most of his year he 
kept a tight grasp. He acquired land in the Tugela River basin, ranching 
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and hunting tracts in the Transvaal and a sugar estate on die semi- 
tropical Natal-Zululand coast. In Johannesburg he centralized his 
interests in the Consolidated Investment and Mining Corporation. 

After his death Culwich Ford was kept on and reorganized by 
father. Some of his finest racehorses were shipped out from England 
and in modernized stables formed the nucleus of a valuable stud. 
Prize dairy cattle, merino rams arid Hereford ranching bulls were 
bred by trained managers. (But no pigs—Clares do not raise hogs.) 
Father also laid out his own private polo-ground; there were times 
when teams of Clares, brothers and cousins, ran closely with the lead¬ 
ing national clubs. 

Coming to my own generation: Freddie, my eldest brother, nearly 
three years my senior, fitted fairly well into the old mould—athlete, 
cricket and polo player as well as a good student. By the time he was 
twenty he had graduated with a B.Sc. in Engineering at Witwatersrand 
University. In the family eyes it was not enough. He had the one glaring 
flaw, a peculiar lack of ambition. He liked fast cars and dancing and 
thought business a mildly inoffensive joke. Lindsay and I were 
reasonably good horsemen and Lindsay played a sound game of polo. 

I must have been the unwelcome exception. I refused at school and 
home to be dragged into organized sport, not that I framed or thought 
of it in that way. Quite simply, I would not put on the common 
colouring of some grasshopper or butterfly—a striped rugby jersey, 
cricket flannels, caps, badges, scarves, the slouch-hats of the Cadet 
Corps. Explanations were thought up for my insubordination. On 
account of my family, 1 guess. I was not called in and thrashed but 
was excused on the pretext that I had a faulty circulation, a 'whisper' 
in my heart or something of the kind. This did not bar me from an 
almost obsessive keenness for boxing that carried me unbeaten 
through my last school year in the welter-weight at 137 lb. Matching 
an individual face to face appealed to my nature, maybe—and of 
course kept off would-be bullies. 

Whatever shortcomings we brothers had, Rolf made up for us all. 
He was by any measure the family’s crack polo player. The virtuosity 
of his riding and strokes, even as a lad of sixteen, used to start tears 
of emotion in father’s eyes. Since the w?r he has proved his head 
for business. The heavy wounds caused by Freddie’s and Lindsay’s 
deaths and by my rebellion were slowly healed in father’s heart. The 
last years of his life took meaning from the breath of success infused 
in every Clare undertaking by Rolf, his youngest son. I have always 
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tried to see my brother without prejudice and at least I can say I have 
not broken with him. There is no particular merit in this because we 
have had little contact. 


I took the train to the junction at Norton and, leaving my case there, 
decided to walk the remaining distance of seven miles to Culwich 
Ford house. Twenty-seven years since I left. All the woods and koppies 
and streams for miles had once been framed in my imagination so 
intimately that I would have sensed the least change—a fallen tree 
or a new fence-post. On emerging from the station building today 
the scene was beyond recognition. Motorways sliced the tops off hills 
and leaped valleys. A pinewood had been swept away; a traffic inter¬ 
change looped its circuits and bridges over the raw earth and beyond 
them was the spawn of a new suburb. I was feeling depressed. In the 
distance I could, of course, see the landmark of the blue Zingolweni 
hills cutting the skyline beyond Culwich Ford. It was a cool, sunlit 
day, the countryside slightly overhung with a city haze. I had to ask 
the present way to the farm. 

An unpausing rush of traffic sped past me. Further down the highway 
I found a familiar feature, a short stretch of the old road, out of use 
and lying between two unfinished developments. A scramble through 
the wire fence and down a rubble embankment brought me under the 
tall fir trees of the former avenue. At the far end a gang of Zulu work¬ 
men in blue overalls and red hard-hats was busy shifting earth. While 
I stood and watched them 1 heard them discuss me with a familiar 
saltiness. ‘You people of Heaven, have you not seen a man who has 
crossed the sea ?’ I said in their own language. An astonished silence, 
and then they burst into laughter and talk. 

'We see you, chief, do you come from England?’ 

‘I do, and I am going to Madevu’s house,’ I used my grandfather’s 
local name. 

‘Ha! We know the place.' 

The natural openness, the richness of the men’s voices and laughter 
warmed me to them. My family had for generations owned bush 
farms in the Tugela river valley and from villages of Zondi tribesmen 
had drawn their labour for Culwich Ford on ties of semi-feudal land 
tenure. The men told me in detail how to pick up the new road to the 
farm. 
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'You, chief, are you also a child of Madevu?' the driver of a bull¬ 
dozer asked. 

'I am.* 

'Hha! ’ This one expression seemed to carry many shadings— 
surprise, doubt, approval, acceptance, as if to say: Such as we who 
speak the same language could get to understand one another. 

The encounter with the construction gang, while insignificant, 
altered my mood. I am not sure that without it I might not have turned 
back and given up my intention to visit Rolff*Thinking of it again as I 
lay in the quiet room with its memories of childhood, the tones and 
musicality of Zulu speech invaded me from all sides. I had played 
with the thought, while studying the language and culture of andent 
Persia, that some pristine splendour and pride of man as seen in Aiyas, 
Mede or Parthian was, as it were, a variable which could recur in the 
human species under mysterious drcumstances. It was something 
outside of dogma, material status and the trappings of a civilization 
but sprang from the soul of man himself—people possessing it in 
common at a finite point in time. So it was possible for any race or 
society to regain, perhaps only briefly, this totality of identity, as did 
the Chinese of Han, the Avestans, Athenians, the American Redskins, 
Elizabethans or the Zulus. 

I was too much a sceptic to carry the thought very far though it 
went back to my boyhood at Culwich Ford. At one stage from the age 
of eleven I had become so tribal that for whole vacations I lived, with 
father's permission, in the bush country dressed in the skins, sandals 
and beads of the Zondi boys and spoke not a word of English. My new 
praise-name coined at the time, Vimb’asesangweni ('He who stands 
guard and blocks the gate') gave me a character as stubborn and un¬ 
yielding. 

The boundary to the farm was marked by an iron gate set between 
solid wings of masonry. After passing through the semi-gloom of a 
pine plantation, unchanged since my boyhood though the trees had 
grown to nearly a hundred feet, the road ran by green pastures and 
meadowlands irrigated from storage dams in the valleys. Lines of spray 
points lazily whirled their fountains into the sunlit air. It did not need 
much practical knowledge to see how efficiently the estate was run. 

From the gate the road was a little over three miles to the house. 
The farm workers who met and greeted me were young men and I 
could see in their faces family likenesses to my friends of a generation 
past, Kula’s, Mqongo’s, or Magadi’s. I resisted the temptation to talk 
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with them—this was no nostalgic return of an unheroic Odysseus, 
and the thought of opening any new attachments or bang drawn 
even slightly into a world I had left behind went heavily against me. So 
I raised my hand in a silent salute and walked on. From time to time 
I sat on the roadside bank to rest. Away from the irrigated pastures 
the veld grass was dry and frosted to the familiar beige colour of 
winter. The sun was sinking and a coldness came up from the ground. 
A young white manager arrived in a station-car while I was resting 
—he had heard I was here and offered to take me to wherever it was I 
wanted to go. A slight air of insolence. I thanked him but said I chose 
to walk. 

‘I’m sorry but we...’ 

‘But you have orders to keep out strays.’ 

‘Not exactly, sir.’ 

‘Well, I’ve strayed in from the past before your time and you’ll 
have to put up with me.' 

Narrowed grey eyes studying me—‘Are you related to the Clare 
family, sir?’ 

‘Possibly.’ 

‘Excuse me if I say you look tired and not well. I'd like to help 
you.’ 

‘Beside you, I guess I do look washed-out. But give me a few days 
in this land of sunlit skies.’ 

He smiled a bit dryly at my sarcasm. ‘Okay, it’s up to you, sir.’ 

At the top of the next rise I came in view of the homestead, the 
grey iron-roofed house with its columned portico at the centre of a big 
enclosure that filled almost the whole floor of a wide valley—out¬ 
buildings, stables, bams, workshops laid neatly in squares like an army 
barracks; avenues and brakes of dark pine and eucalypt, oaks or elms 
in their winter bareness soft pearl under the sloping sun, black- 
wattles, dark-green orange groves, the emerald square of the polo- 
ground and through the lowland the winding course of the stream 
dotted along its banks by huge leafless willows looking at this distance 
like puffs of thistledown. 

I gazed over it all, I think, without much emotion, only surprised 
that it could still be there and little changed. About a mile to go—half 
an hour perhaps. The sun set as I neared the tall white gates of the 
home enclosure. Some of the old blue-gums and pines that formed 
an avenue along the driveway had fallen or died and had not been 
replanted, the gaps letting in light to the otherwise gloomy tunnel. As 
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children we were scared of the ‘bewitched* avenue at night; and later 
we tpok girls there and chilled their blood in the silken darkness 
listening to the mysterious clack of storks in the treetops, nightjars 
whistling and the clink of bats. 

They knew at the house that a peculiar stranger was on his way. 
The comer of a curtain was twitched aside in one of the lower 
windows as I came near. I climbed the stone steps and entered the 
portico, and before I could pull the bell-cord the double doors were 
opened by a black servant in a long white coat. He had a tuft of beard 
in which were a few grey hairs, fine lips and heavy-defined eyes and 
a square forehead—together an enduring face. 

‘Mgombana, son of Godide, so it is you who open the door to me,' 
I said. 

Puzzlement, even mistrust, crossed his features. Then recognition 
burst on him in a dazzle of laughter and spontaneity. ‘Aa Jamil’ he 
raised a hand high and rolled out my onetime praises: ]ami, phumele 
kanini, ovimb’asesangweni, owabonel’empunzini —Who takes after 
his mother, who stands and blocks the gate, who takes the antelope 
for his model, and so on. He was my age or maybe a year older and 
had been my associate and hunting companion on more than one 
expedition during my school years. And to come to this—Rolfs major 
domo! I could not but laugh at his torrent of greetings, questions. 
Then a great blow with his open hand on his thigh and another burst 
of amazement as if I were back from the dead. 

My brother and sister-in-law were away from home and I was taken 
by Mgombana to the housekeeper, Mrs Butts. I remembered her; she 
had been my step-mother’s personal maid at the time I left, but she did 
not recognize me. She had listened in alarm to Mgombana’s shouts and 
laughter; what was going on was beyond her but she was too 
irresolute to come and find out. It was she who had peered at me from 
the window. 

‘You should remember, Mrs Butts. I’m Jamie Gare. You once 
gave me an embroidered tea-cosy for my birthday.’ 

‘Me? A tea-cosy?’ 

‘I swear to God you did.’ 

'Oh, but of course, Mr James l How silly o/ me. Dear dear! but you 
have changed a little, who hasn’t?’ 





•#» DECEMBER 1 943, A COUNTRY COMEDY. I HAVE WRITTEN MY FINAL 
examinations and left school. And thank God i Home again I'm put into 
the old high-ceilinged room at the end of the passage from the landing. 
Used to be called the Nursery. Over the fireplace that big painting of 
the sea by moonlight. Sir Julius Ollsen or somebody. It's always been 
there and I always hated it. I don’t know if it's good or bad as a 
painting, but I suspect bad. My grandfather bought it when he had a 
house in London. 1 never knew him. Once he thought of buying him¬ 
self a title—to go with his house and his top-hats and horses and 
nights with the Gaiety Girls. Lord Bill of Culwich, or the like. He had 
a sense of humour, so it’s said, and dropped the idea when the 
liberals won in 1906 and cornered the market in coronets, as he said. 
I might have been the Honourable Jamie etcetera and that would 
have taken some living down. The Nursery has been changed since 
we were kids—they put in h. and c. in all rooms and central heating 
and electricity instead of gaslight. I liked the gas. Otherwise it’s the 
same. On the wall opposite the fireplace there’s that small picture, 
watercolour in a thin gilt frame and glass. The church near Rugeley. 
Painted by Great-Grandmama. It’s a point of pride that she could paint 
at all even if she never went on after she ran off to America. Found 
things too tough there and she must simply have given it up and 
never became anything in that line. The picture has done strange 
things to me. I could once go in and out of it as I wished only I had to 
be quite alone and the light turned down to just a small blue flame; I 
breathed slower and slower until my heart was jumping about and 
nearly bursting. Then release! And I was through. All imagination ... 
Now I’m nearly eighteen and that sort of play is, well, behind me. 

I’ve been entered at Rhodes University, by father, of course. ‘You 
can do what you feel most inclined towards,’ he said generously. 
‘Poetry and all that.’ I let it slide over me. There are ways of keeping 
a cool face and saying something neutral and not letting on how 
bloody and contrary your mind really is. The world is reeling and you 
can get somebody talking to you about ‘Poetry and all that’. Well, 
poetry as if it’s utterly insignificant anyway and even contemptible. 
As for the rest, I don’t know; 1 feel I would sooner break stones on 
the road than go up for a degree on those terms. Freddie already has 
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his degree and a commission and he's with the British forces in Egypt./ 
He writes and you’d take him for some paladin sans peur et sans 
reproche. But to me his letters sing a different tune. Leaves me to 
think he spends most of his leisure time with Egyptian belly-dancers. 

I have to laugh, but I’d love to see old Fred here just for a week’s leave. 
Lindsay went straight out of the school gates and signed on with the 
Light Infantry. Still has a few months in training before they draft him 
north. 

The Russians are fighting it out in Stalingrad. What do we know? 
We’ve been drowned in lies all along from every side and it takes a 
plain idiot to believe any more. Only there in the ice and snow some 
new thing that beats into my blood. As if the two halves of history, 
known and unknown, past and to come, are hinged together along 
the freezing Volga. I seem to stand in the snow and see the guns 
flashing into the terrible sky. I’m against war, totally and to the last 
hair on my head. They all know it here. But this is the contradiction. 
How could I say that, I mean, to a man coming back across the ice 
in a sled with his arm or leg shot away? I think I would just cry or 
kiss him as he passed. 

What I did without telling anyone was go to the British Military 
liaison office and apply to serve in the Royal Air Force. They are not 
keen on taking South Africans in this way, but I told Major Cummings 
it was a tradition in the family to enlist in 'home' units. I did not want 
father to pull strings or have the satisfaction of fixing a smooth 
passage for me. He was a captain in the Staffords in the First World 
War and would have enlisted again (he’s forty-five) but he’s a big figure 
in the War Supplies office and spends a lot of time in Pretoria. When l 
told Major Cummings who I was he knew the whole picture. It 
seems he has played polo with father. So it comes to the same thing. I 
went through the drill ... medical tests and filling in forms and so 
on. Only lied about my age. They told me there would be a few 
weeks of waiting before they advised me I had been drafted. And me 
anti-war. Shit! 

I am in love with Elizabeth. She’s staying here for the holidays with 
her sister Elaine. The Burdetts. They are related to my step-mother. 
She is seventeen and younger than me. Kind of grey-green eyes, dark 
hair, English colouring—they are from London. Her father came out 
to lecture at Wits University. Love ... no one will ever see very deep 
into that one. I’ve read what Breton says, and other specialists—the 
French are all specialists. They open a lot of doors but not really for 



me. To grasp what is love, which is of the whole nature and spirit 
of us humans, is beyond reason. A thing can’t be defined by itself. 

Then I think it can be said that at a certain time one stirs awake 
out of a long night and it’s as though the dawn had never come, the 
dew had never lain on the grass, the sun had never risen before 
that day since eternity. This is the day of love, or should one say of 
life, because I think it will last till death in the most fully alive (look 
at Yeats!) while in a lot of others it flickers and dims away in an early 
setting. Me being a wise-head. 

I think I first fell in love with my step-mother, Rolfs mother; I mean 
that’s as far back as I can remember. Soft, affectionate, she used to 
shave under her arms and had a voluptuous cushiony bosom and 
ravishing perfumes in all kinds of cut-glass bottles. She over-flowed 
with love enough to lavish huge quantities for the insatiable greed of 
Lindsay and myself. We vied with each other for kisses and caresses. 
I saw her once naked on an early summer morning in her pink and 
blue bed, and I literally thought that by this act I had shamed and 
even injured her. (I can’t remember a time when I did not know from 
the Zulu boys about sex, copulation, childbirth and death.) So looking 
at her secretly like that threw me into the blackest terror. She tried 
for a long time before she could win me back though she never 
understood my secret. I’m not one who tells. I cried in her arms and 
I said, ‘I never stopped loving you, Pattie. I’ll never be naughty again.’ 
Rolf was not jealous of us, I guess. He worshipped us mightily, he 
was our shadow; being nearly two years younger he had a rough time 
keeping up with Lindsay and me, and Freddie almost belonged to an 
older generation. We talked about our real mother as Maman because 
she was French. Maman was a shadowy dream to me like one of 
those women in Tennyson. I did not want her to be too real because 
she might interfere with Pattie. 

Elizabeth is beautiful and much better informed than me. It seems 
that being English you are bound to be superior to one of us. You 
breathe it in with the air. We are kind of barbarians in comparison 
although we pride ourselves on being civilized. I think it’s always 
going to be a hard struggle for anyone out of Africa to catch up with 
Europe, and our country as a whole is certain to fall further and 
further behind. We make up for it by boasting and beating our 
chests and shouting out of the treetops. I read madly everything I can 
grab hold of in English and French, but it can’t be the same. Look at 
, Elizabeth—she makes me feel desperate though she doesn't mean to. 
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She can sing and plays the piano like second nature. She’s always 
ready with just exactly the right word, clever but gentle and kind, 
while I feel mad and confused and can't think of anything. And I 
have never heard her say anything bloody about anyone. It’s in her 
make-up, of course. I don’t say there are many like her. No, she’s 
unique, in fact she’s so unique that I don’t come anywhere near, so out 
of reach. Only when we kiss, long kisses in the night that draw me 
down through rivers of darkness, Lethe (and it is a way of dying) 
only then I feel all defences go one by one, all the stones under my 
feet, the nails hammered in my brain melt. 

I would like to try sleeping with her, but she is a virgin ... at least 
I don’t know but I feel sure. For that matter I’m a virgin too. I’ve 
tried hlobonga with Zulu girls when I was smaller only that’s not the 
same thing, not real sex, going between the thighs. I couldn’t go and 
hlobonga with Elizabeth—I mean it would be mixing customs. Not 
wrong but sort of ludicrous. 

What a savage she would take me for, and with my praise-names— 
Owabonel’empunzini, who takes the antelope for a model, because 
I’m a fast runner. But why not Owabonel’enkaweni —modelled on the 
monkey ? If she knew the things that go through my mind she would 
vomit. I don’t say she's ignorant of these things, or perhaps she actually 
is. She has lovely soft breasts. She would let me do anything I like I 
sometimes think. That kind of goes against me—she’s so loving. I see 
it in everything, the light actually dance up in her grey-green eyes, 
her bright colour pale out of her cheeks and lips. When she’s not 
there I feel her gentle loving thoughts follow me like a tame spaniel. 
God! I shouldn’t say that, but it’s true. Only in her arms I forget. If 
only she would get crazy and send me to hell sometimes. 

The Harmans are also staying at the farm, Ditmar, Christl and 
Joyce. Their father was a geologist with an instinct for prospecting— 
lived for years in the desert and bush and swamp country and when 
he suddenly cropped up in father’s office he would unroll a bundle of 
dirty papers that could spell out millions in diamonds or platinum 
and I don’t know what rare ores. Then he was killed in a hunting 
accident in the Okavango region. He was not armed and a rhino 
wounded by poachers ran him down. He left Jiis family not very well 
off. That kind of mathematical abstractedness supposed to be Teutonic 
—he was more interested in the scientific side of his work than in 
money. Every German is a bloodthirsty Nazi murderer these days— 
another question to ponder. People say the usual ugly things because 
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the Harmans have German names, but what they have to do with 
Hitler or the bombing of Coventry or the attack on Russia is some* 
thing still to be revealed. Their father was third generation from die 
settlers at Schroeders and their mother from one of the old farming 
families near New Hanover. Ditmar is fifteen and Joyce just thirteen 
(she looks older) and Christl comes in between. 

Joyce is like a flame inside a jewel. You’d go far to see her like. 
Dark brilliant eyes never still, brimming with laughs or the next 
minute some wild feeling that will wrench her body. She’s half- 
grown but you’d think there was a spirit in her from another life. Now 
and again I see Jo in her and that turns a knife blade in me—I loved 
Jo and do still, I don’t gainsay it. That was at school, in my last year. 
I never much understood my love for him—there must be times when 
one’s heart is so great it has room for all things in the world because 
they are new and beautiful. I was so agonized about it then but now 
the feeling lives in me with a sort of deep glow like the sun’s eclipse. I 
don’t want to forget. Love is two ways, and one side goes on inside 
yourself the way flames of a forest fire leap on from tree to tree. 
Unquenchable. Of course I don’t say 1 love a kid like Joyce more than 
in a brotherly way, and on the other hand when she gets in my 
hair I could wish her on the dark side of the Zambezi. 

Christl is tall and willowy and has wide very blue eyes; you soon 
realize she is extremely clever for her age though she’ll hide away 
behind a word. She builds around her a ring of playfulness and attrac¬ 
tion like the spot of a limelight that surrounds a dancer on the stage— 
that sort of loneliness and she at the centre. Oh, Christl will get her 
way whatever she chooses to do. She’s almost as good as Elizabeth on 
the piano and she draws like a dream. She’ll go down to the stream 
and wear veld-flowers and sing and dance happily to herself. 

Ditmar is, I suppose, the most concrete of the three. He’s a good 
shot with a rifle but he’d sooner cut off a hand than shoot a living 
thing, a partridge or a buck or even a snake. He has a manner of arguing 
with me, so self-possessed I get savage and want to remind him I’m 
over two years his senior. But years are no argument. He fixes grey 
steady eyes on me. 

‘Right, Jamie, you are almost a Zulu and you like them and they 
think you’re great. But still there’s you and them, apart. Put it this way 
—would you like to change skins?’ 

‘Why not? Anyway, that’s not a question so I can’t give you an 
answer.’ 
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‘You have this idea of superiority, now. Would you say you are 
superior to them, even one of the best like Mgombana?’ 

‘No. Look—he’s closer to things. The whole of life is more, how 
shall I say, more inside him than with me. When the sun rises, it rises 
in him too. He takes everything the way he sees it. That’s why he 
can be a perfect friend, because he doesn’t doubt me—he’s seen me 
and sized me up and put me into words. So long as I keep my side of 
the pact 1 know he won't change till his dying day because he's solid 
inside and lasting as a trunk of old thomwood.' 

'Still, he’s your father’s serf, you can’t get round that, Jamie. He’s 
got to serve his six months, and why? Because his ancestors had the 
bad luck to build their kraals on that bit of land.’ 

‘All right, but six months in two years is not breaking his heart. I’ll 
have to work for a living, won’t I?’ 

‘Not in somebody’s stable for two pounds a month.’ 

‘Comes to the same thing. Somebody else will take up my time, 
your time, most people’s. So our time will not be our own, nor our 
lives, nor anything else that matters. We are sold out before we even 
start.’ 

‘You’re wriggling, Jamie,’ Ditmar says and the others laugh. I go 
red and Elizabeth tries to defend me. But I know he’s right and I don’t 
want defending. 

‘Would you say any Zulu girl you know is the equal of, say, 
Elizabeth or Elaine?’ 

They’re different.’ 

‘Inferior or superior?’ 

‘Look Ditmar, why don’t you shut up! Go and learn something 
real instead of addling your brain with books. I bet I know who 
you’ve been reading—Sorel.’ 

That’s true.’ 

‘Well, I threw Sorel out of the window when I was still wet behind 
the ears.’ 

He gives me a half-smile in his wry way and blinks through his 
glasses. ‘You don't mind if I question things, eh?’ 

‘Why should I worry?’ 

‘Like, is there right and wrong? Or does it change from man to man 
the same way as the colour of his suit or his bank balance? A man 
holding a lot of power, say the power to send another man to his 
death or spare his life—he’s sure to be different.’ 

‘Yes—but it’s this way isn’t it... anyone who wanted that sort of 
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power in the first place has got a kink before ever he started. Then 
the power changes him still more. Like Judge Jeffreys becoming 
a swine from his snout to the tip of his tail.’ 

'A man who goes after a lot of money/ Ditmar continues, still 
smiling. Isn't it the same ? He starts off with a kink.. / 

'Oh, for God's sake! This damn talk gets nowhere. I'm going riding/ 
*Me too!’ Joyce jumps up and races to the stables to get in first 
with the choice of horses. Ditmar follows me. He can make my skin 
crawl with irritation but he’s a loyal kid ... I shouldn’t have said that 
about Mgombana being a perfect friend—making stupid comparisons. 
Because I reckon Ditmar has something of the same quality. Like his 
father. So straight and true there’s just nothing more to be said. Like 
Lindsay too, how did Lindsay get to be that way? Not from father. 
I’m not like father either. The old men gave me the surname ‘Who- 
takes-after-his-mother/ They must have known her and seen me grow 
and formed their own judgement, and I know how shrewd and 
concise they are. That way they taught me something about myself. 

I haven’t got father’s craze for money, though that’s not what 
Ditmar was driving at. Maybe he argues just for the sake of arguing 
like the young braves fencing with sticks or wrestling. An exercise. And 
one day he’ll need this cool concrete brain for something serious. He 
would put his hand in the fire for a friend—for me, say. Of course he 
smells the sordid side of Culwich Ford and he has a kind of anxiety 
that I might go after money or power and be lost to him. Because 
he knows the difference. Different means, to him, without high ideals. 
He’s stupidly romantic. He suspects this word superior and he comes 
back to it because he thinks it hides the sort of arrogance he hates. If 
only he guessed. He wants to take me to pieces like a sawdust doll to 
see what’s inside. But I’m not allowing that. 

Excellence is beautiful in itself, in all things. That’s not aristocratic 
humbug, it’s one of the cornerstones of genuine civilizations. But 
we fall back on the second-rate. I don’t have to patronize friends like 
Zokufa and Mgombana when I say they are superior. I just know it. 
See them dance, or in a conversation ... it’s unforgivable to strait- 
jacket them in laws and demands, smash the whole design of life, 
warp its meaning. Like people who insult the Harmans because they 
have German names. 

Father is a Controller of War Supplies, helping to win the war, doing 
his bit, I suppose. And he’s big-minded allowing me to go and study 
arts—poetry and all that. The way I throw it over is to fall deeper 
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into the mess. Training to be an air pilot. Round and round and 
round. Hell, can’t 1 get it out of my mind for a minute? 

’You take Zaid,’ I say to Ditmar. 'He’s a horse you’ve got to talk to 
like a human being. He’ll do everything for you to the last ounce. But 
you must understand his language. Riding isn’t just lolloping around 
on a four-legged animal. You must get, into the way of using your 
weight as if you’re part of him.’ 

He laughs. 'It's not so easy for me, Jamie. I wasn’t brought up in a 
saddle.’ 

‘Well, you’ve learnt a lot already. Why not go out with Rolf, hit the 
ball around a bit and watch him ? If ever there was a bom rider...’ 

‘Bom—that’s just it. But he’s too good. He hasn’t got any time 
for me.’ 

We are coming up to the stables and there’s a sudden clatter of 
hooves. Out of the arch of the main door Zaid comes like an arrow, 
his neck stretched and his black nostrils wide. Joyce is almost lying 
along his back with her legs up to keep from being dashed against 
the doorposts. Gravel and pebbles fly as the horse’s hooves strike the 
yard and he swerves off and away from us. Mgombana comes out 
and stands shaking his head. We three are silent, watching her, and 
she waves back, laughing. Zaid is at a fine, easy gallop, his grey rump 
bobbing and the white tail flared. He hardly slows down for the gate 
and goes up and over it like a lovely bird. I feel the shock run right 
down my back from my brain. But she is still in the saddle. She’ll 
have to jump the stream at the bottom, then the open veld for miles 
and few gates or fences. 

‘Mad,’ Mgombana says. 

‘All right, we’ll take Merry and Apple and we’ll go and catch her 
and give her a hiding.’ 

We catch her, or rather she gives herself up meekly. Sitting in the 
shade of some oaks on the hilltop about two miles from the house 
and holding the reins while Zaid crops the green grass vigorously and 
gives us a wicked look out of the comer of his eyes as we ride up. 
She jumps to her feet and meets me as I dismount, pale but her cheeks 
and lips bright pink. 

‘Sorry Jamie—really and truly sorry. I shouldn’t have done that.’ 

I’m so mad I can hardly speak, and she sees it and glances up wildly 
at her brother as if for help. 

‘Where’s your whip?’ I demand kind of stupidly. 

‘I dropped it somewhere along the way, Jamie.’ 
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'Do you know that what you've done is ... is inexcusable? Gallop- 
ing Zaid out of the stable. Who said you were allowed to do that? 
You could smash him against the wall. And in the farmyard, what if a 
dog got under his hooves or he shied at something behind a tree ? That's 
a way to break his leg and get him killed.' 

Her eyes blaze up indignantly. 'You’re only worried about the 
horse!’ 

‘What else? Oh, about you—d’you think I care a damn if you want 
to break your neck?’ 

Her lips are trembling and she looks on the point of dying. She is 
tall for her age with a thin waist and pointed little breasts and there 
are tiny beads of sweat on her sunburnt nose and upper lip. That ride 
must have been the greatest in her life; frightening, ecstatic. I really 
want to laugh and ruffle her hair. 

‘I hate you, Jamie, you are absolutely horrible!’ she says, collecting 
her courage. 

‘We came to punish you,’ Ditmar says seriously. ‘You deserve a 
good whipping.’ 

‘Oh, do IV 

At that moment Zaid turns his head towards me and lets out a big 
snuffle. He is a monstrously intelligent animal and it sounds as if he 
had understood every word and is just amused. I realize that he is 
partly to blame for this adventure. He and the girl both things of fire 
—thin in bone and pure-spirited, answering to each other. He must 
have felt as if some Arabian magician had placed on his back an 
immortal demon-child to carry swiftly through the pastures of the 
wind. Oh yes, and she is not such a good rider that she could have 
kept her saddle without Zaid knowing exactly at every point How far 
he could go. 

I go and stroke Zaid’s smooth neck and loosen his girth by one 
hole on the buckle. Without turning I say, more friendly, ‘Well, all 
right Joycie, let’s forget about this. We can find your whip on the way 
back. So it’s like this, I must admit you proved yourself, even if it’s 
not the proper way to do it.’ 

She comes and slides her hand into mine. I let her stand a minute 
like that and go on talking about any old thing while she bites her 
lips and fights hard not to cry. I give her a hand up into the saddle, 
Zaid shaking Ms bit-chain and showing the wMtes of his eyes. I can 
see by the little ripple at the corner of Ditmar’s lips he tMnks I have 
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been soft She should have been punished somehow, at least made to 
walk home. But I haven’t the heart to do that, not to such a kid. 


«$» FATHER HAS COME HOME TO CULWTCH FORD FOR A WEEK OR SO. HE 

is in civilian clothes but is up to the neck in the war business, or the 
business of war, but he says little or nothing about it, at least not to 
me. He knows I’m not interested in talking about the war and it’s 
like there’s a hole in the floor between us. I’ve never seen much of him 
and I hardly know him really. When he does talk the subject is the 
farm and horses and polo. His voice has become harsh and loud, so 
loud you’d think he was going deaf or shouting against the growing 
silence. Pattie came with him—they drove down from Pretoria in the 
big Daimler; he can always work extra petrol ration coupons. Pattie 
does everything to be nice to us all, to Elizabeth and Elaine especially, 
and the Harmans. To me she’s the world. Gets on well with Rolf too, 
though he’s mostly with father and he shows his temper with her, 
badly. He hates the least criticism, for instance about his manners or 
being untidy or late for meals, and always likes to have his way. He 
can be a crude bastard, flares up at a word and stamps out of the room. 
Towards Mrs Butts, Pattie’s personal maid, Rolf gets plain insulting; 
then they make it up and chatter and laugh away like real buddies. 

I can do without the two-faced Mrs Butts. But Pattie worries me. 
She's thinner than she used to be; her face finer but her eyes look 
withdrawn. Only thirty-eight but you wouldn’t think it. Why do some 
people have to get eaten up like this? I adore her, and then I suddenly 
see something in the back of her eyes, fear or something, that makes 
me go cold. I wonder if it isn’t an incurable thing she keeps secret— 
say cancer—but somehow I don’t think so. It’s in her soul that she's 
lost. I go and talk to her, it can be for hours. Usually I stand or sit just 
inside the tall french windows of her room so I can fade away into the 
garden when she gets tired or there’s nothing more to say. Elizabeth 
comes and sits with me, and Joyce and Ditmar and Elaine. Even 
Christl. Pattie loves it when we are all there, Rolf too, and we laugh 
and tell stories. The light fades slowly in the garden and the lawns get 
dark. Ditmar plays some tune softly on his mouth-organ and the 
others sing (I don’t sing because I’m not too good at keeping in tune 
and my flat voice makes them giggle). This sadness about Pattie 
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—I fed worried and that is not the same as it was before. It’s as if you 
are sad not for her but because you can’t feel like you did once. 
Things die, change, and love slips out of your fingers like a frog. It’s 
not altogether a success, father coming home. He lets in the fog, the 
smell of decay, of things passing. Or is it that he brings home the 
bitterness of the real world while we—we are living in those few 
minutes of a dream before waking up? 

Father invites some friends over to play polo—the Powers and 
Hawthorns and two of my cousins from Balgowan and the Stanton 
brothers. Rolf, although he’s only sixteen and a bit light in the wrist, 
is already one of the best players in Natal, nearly as good as father. My 
cousins are on military furlough and one of the Stantons comes down 
from District H.Q. in Ladysmith with his red capband as a staff- 
officer. It’s not easy whistling up a first-class game of polo with the 
war on and a lot of the high-handicap players scattered through 
Egypt and the Western Desert and some even sitting in prisoner-of-war 
camps. Father asks me to stand in as a reserve. All right. I’m not in 
their class though quite reliable at goal and my wrist-work is not bad. 
I only play practices and friendlies with Lindsay and Rolf and Freddie 
and our group. No one is going to get me mixed up with those 
heavy lads, big drinkers and stuck-up every one of them, and father 
with his face going dark red and his voice rasping away like a band¬ 
saw. No, thanks. When he asks me I say, ‘I’m sorry, I promised to 
take Elizabeth riding.’ A weak excuse, though true. 

‘You can take her on Sunday, son,’ he keeps his voice down. 

‘We fixed it for tomorrow and I don’t care to back down on an 
undertaking.’ 

'I'll speak to the girl—she’ll understand.’ 

‘I don’t think that would be fair, father. I would prefer to speak 
to her myself.’ I guess I am going white and my lips are cold. 

‘Of course,’ he says and shifts his line. ‘It will help me a lot if you 
join in, Jamie, and it won’t do your game any harm going on with 
players in this class. In fact I invite you because I know you are up to 
standard and won’t let me down.’ 

Thank you, father, but I ask you to excuse me.’ 

‘So it’s not on account of going riding with ... with...’ 

‘Elizabeth.’ 

‘With whoever she is.’ 

‘It is. But there’s more to it.’ 

He is sitting in his study with the morning newspaper and I stand 
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near the door in khakis and bare feet and my shirtsleeves rolled up.'I 
try to look easy with arms crossed on my chest, but it’s not working. 

‘Explain that/ father says. 

‘I don’t want to cross you, father, only there are certain things ... I 
never yet wore colours on the field. I'm not ambitious about my game, 
I don’t care if I’m better or worse at it than anyone else. (A pause.) It's 
no good, as I see it, getting a player into a match against his will. And 
speaking for myself it goes against me to ride with the Powers and the 
Hawthorns and Rory and Dick and all those. I don’t drink with them. 
I’ve got nothing to say to them, and I don’t want to play with them.’ 

‘And with me?’ 

So he wants to hit me straight in the face. 

‘Nor with you, father/ I say, feeling driven. I expect the roof to 
collapse. But he only picks up the newspaper again, doesn’t even 
waste a word or tell me to get out. Merely a slight jerk of the head 
towards the door without a glance my way, and he dismisses me 
like a servant. God, I hate him for that insult. 

There’s a lot of activity at the stables next morning. I go on tiptoe 
into Elizabeth’s room. It’s dawn, a faint touch of pink in the open 
window above the black rim of the Zingolweni hills. She sleeps on her 
belly, face buried in the pillow, and I sit next to her and run my Angers 
through her hair. She murmurs, then says with a sleepy glow of a 
smile, ‘Jamie, I know it’s you/ 

‘Get up, Bess. Let’s move before anyone’s about/ 

She rouses herself and yawns and pulls up the neck of her pyjamas. 
But I can see she’s taking me in a little uneasily. I haven’t told her 
about father. 

‘Is anything the matter?’ 

‘Nothing really. The old man wanted me to play in with these polo 
types today/ 

‘And you said?’ 

‘I said I was going with you, and in any case I’d rather not. Fact 
is—oh well, let’s forget it.’ 

‘Did he blow up?’ 

‘No, worse. He just closed off against me like the jaws of a steel 
gin-trap. Come, Bess, quick. I’ll wait for you in the kitchen/ 

‘Are you going like that?’ I am in khaki and rope-sole canvas shoes. 
The air outside is cold but clear and the day will quickly warm up. 
The best part of the day is before sunrise. No wonder men for aeons 
worshipped fire and the sun. The weak of the earth prayed to the moon 
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and the stars—even the Bushmen did. and they’re nearly extinct 

I collect up some grub in the kitchen and stuff it in a saddlebag 
and then we run. I don’t want to be stopped by anyone. As we pass 
I see Joyce stand up from a garden seat under an Italian cypress and 
walk out across the dew-drenched lawn. She is barefoot though neatly 
dressed and wearing a jersey and blue shorts, as if she’s not been to 
bed at all and spent the night wandering about in a half-dream. She 
glances towards us. smiles and walks on. swinging her bare legs. I 
take my own horse Lochinvar (not my name for him) and a Texas 
cowboy saddle with a showy pommel and big brass D’s to strap on 
the saddlebags. Elizabeth rides Pony, a veteran polo horse with a grey 
muzzle and quiet as a lamb that I’ve known and ridden since I can 
remember, well, he’s at least twenty-two. 

We ride across the veld to make a day at Nelskloof, wild exciting 
country of ravines and bush and tall forest trees. It is Crown land 
under reserve and no one lives there. The gate in the boundary fence 
is locked but I have a key. Mist still lies along the heights and it 
breaks as we ride up and the sun sparkles on the wet green grass. 
All so fantastic we don't have to talk. There are harebells and wild 
pinks and ox-eye daisies scattered in the veld and out of every little 
watercourse the great old treefems lift their crowns—they say the 
oldest are more than five centuries, back before the first ocean ex¬ 
plorers. Scarlet bishop-birds and yellow finches chatter among their 
nests in the reeds and bushes. 

’But Jamie,’ Elizabeth says, hushed, ‘this is like the beginning of 
everything.’ 

‘Wait till we get in the Nelskloof itself.’ 

The ridges of the hills are smooth, covered with sweet-smelling 
grass a foot deep. Once up there you can follow these hilltops for miles 
where they wind and twist in all directions, thrusting out green 
tongues into smaller systems of ridges. You look down into deep 
wooded ravines and hear far below the rustle of streams hidden by 
the dark treetops. Above the Nelskloof which is the main canyon of 
a series of minor ravines we dismount and offsaddle and I knee-halter 
the horses and turn them loose. We lie in the grass and gaze across 
country at the clouds sailing lazily over, and away off on the skyline 
the ice-blue rim of the Berg. In this country there’s always a blue 
mountain verge to every horizon and you will not reach the end 
ever because there’ll be another beyond it, bluer and further and more 
unattainable as if it’s somehow a part of infinity. It makes men 
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small. Maybe they are small anyway and will never live up to such 
dimensions. 

I’m not feeling big either, 1 can’t get out of my head that business 
in father’s study. After all, I said in plain words I don’t want to play 
polo with him. I didn’t have to say that, but he asked for it. Did not 
mean it either: I’ve got nothing personal against him—he’s been fair 
to me in his way. Can you ask more than that? Frederick James 
Clare, I’m even named after him. I’m sorry, he can’t help being 
what he is. The rope was handed to him and he took it up; he can 
never let go, he can’t stop pulling. Would he have been a big business 
man if he hadn’t been bom into it? I guess so, or he would have 
bust himself in the effort. As it is, he can’t go wrong. That awful feel¬ 
ing of authority. And what he’s done to Pattie, and most likely did 
to Maman too, and what others? No, Christ! I can’t say that. I’m 
building up things. I don’t want to hate him; I’ll go to him and say I'm 
sorry. And I don’t want him to have it in for Elizabeth—‘whoever 
she is’. Hell, he couldn’t even use her name. He doesn’t really care a 
bugger... 

‘What are you thinking of, Jamie?’ Elizabeth asks. 

‘Well...’ 

‘Are you worrying about your father?’ 

‘Ja, I was actually thinking about that. They’ll be galloping around 
on the ground now. Childish. I mean only a child or a regressive 
adult has to take a game seriously.’ 

She smiles. ‘Oh, but you’re so serious too.’ 

‘Sorry, Bess, I'll stop from this minute. Let’s go down the gorge. 
There’s a way I know. Would you like to, or shall we eat something 
first?’ 

We have our picnic there in the brilliant sun, the cool breeze in 
our faces. Scents of the wild float up from the dense hot foliage—a 
kind of verbena and jasmine, and there’s an ironbark thick with 
mauve tresses of bloom like lilac. The descent is steep and difficult. 
Moss and red clay between the rocks, strange plants, snake-lilies and, 
where the sun can strike through, big scarlet daisies. Elizabeth follows 
me and I don’t have to help her much. She has time to see everything 
and is awed—on a tree-trunk a huge centipede with bright red legs; a 
track of big gleaming black ants marching in army formation. 

‘Goodness! Look at these huge flowers, the red pointed buds, I could 
eat them!’ 

It gets steamy and hot deeper down. At last we are at the bottom. 
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splashing across the wide crystal stream. In an open glade bordering 
the stream rush-like grass stands waist-deep, the sun strikes almost 
vertically into it, and not a stirring of air from anywhere. We flatten 
down a patch of the grass and drop into a green cave. Exhausted, 
Elizabeth lies outstretched, her cheek resting in my hand, I can see 
the sky above us, a small blue patch very distant and unimportant. 

'It seems as if we are the first people ever here,’ Elizabeth says 
quietly. ‘I bet there’s not a broken bottle or a tin can in the whole 
ravine, just us. I hope they never find it. I hope they never take over.... 
Jamie?’ 

‘What?’ 

'I thought you were asleep already ... Once you’ve been in a place 
like this you’ll know something, 1 mean how beautiful the world once 
was. People who come after us will not have that. They won’t believe 
it either. Like a blind man—there must be a lot of things he can’t 
be made to imagine.’ She turns and kisses me in the palm of my hand. 
'Thank you, Jamie. Do you love me?’ 

‘Yes, you know it, Bess.’ 

‘Oh, I wish I did.’ 

‘But of course I do.’ 

‘Why, of course?’ 

‘Because... because it’s so. You don’t have to doubt me.’ 

‘I don’t doubt you, Jamie. It seems with two people one always 
must love more than the other.’ 

I stroke her dark shining hair and she smiles. ‘I’m almost asleep.’ 

There’s a darkness on me, and she knows it. When was I last here? 
With Lindsay when we were sixteen. Not looking for or expecting 
anything, we walked through into this world, became part of it, part 
of the water and the greenness and the depth and immeasurableness. 
Nothing has ever happened here, except that. We were not happy or 
stirred or entranced—something else. We were the place itself, the 
feeling of it. I remember we flung off our clothes and swam in the 
deep cold pool under a small waterfall. Lindsay dived pale brown, 
like a kingfisher into the bubbling water, but I was more careful, 
thinking of hidden rocks. We shouted and listened to the echoes. I have 
a totally different feeling for Elizabeth—I really do love her, but I 
can’t take her, so to say, into myself; and she divides me too. The 
division cuts right down into the heart of the earth—is this something 
we have to find out, all of us—the separateness? Or is there a way 
acx$s&? 
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J begin caressing her face and her body and she wakes up and puts 
her aims round my neck. Then a shadow falls on the ravine and 
quickly darkens everything and a minute later there is a deep roll of 
thunder, indescribably lovely, awe-inspiring; it echoes and changes 
time and reverberates through my ribs as if I am myself a hollow 
drum. Rain comes almost every day here through the summer. 

‘Storm coming—we must move fast, Bess.’ 

She lies still and I feel her heart sounding quick against me. Then 
she unwinds her arms and gets first on her knees and then stands up 
looking dazed. Lightning again strikes the kloofside, this time close 
above us; the thunder feels it's cracked my eardrums. I grab her hand 
and we run for the crossing. We are hardly over and into the shelter¬ 
ing trees when the downpour starts. Terrifying. The thunder is un¬ 
believable trapped here, bouncing and redoubling against the walls of 
the canyon; cataracts of rain. It stops before we are half-way up, 
Elizabeth’s blouse and maroon slacks clinging to her like a Victorian 
bathing dress. When we come through at the top the sun bursts out 
of the clouds. Everything glitters, grass, leaves and rocks; the sky 
overflows with light. This is the brilliant peak of our day, and it leaves 
us with nothing to say. Afterwards comes a falling off as if the 
theatre is closing and the lights going down. We are both suddenly 
tinged with a sadness as we ride back, not hurrying because we want 
to get home late, even after dark. Give the polo boys a chance to down 
their drinks and pack up. 

Elizabeth and Elaine are going back in the car to Johannesburg 
on Monday with father and Pattie. I haven’t told her I’ve thrown up the 
idea of going to university and volunteered instead for military 
service with the Royal Air Force, in England. What could she say? I 
think I’d tell Maman if she were alive, but no one else. 

It is dusk when we ride up to the stables. Mgombana hears the horses 
and comes running from the compound. While he holds the reins he 
tells me about the day’s play. One of the horses got hurt but the vet 
saw him and he was not too bad. Zaid? No, Zaid was fine. Rolf rode 
him. ‘He beat them all!’ Mgombana clicks his tongue delightedly. At 
the house the tall windows are open and light streams across the 
lawn. There is a sound of laughter and talk*. Out in the garden the 
young people are lying on the grass and we go over and join them. 

‘So you decided to come back-thank God! We’ve been so bored* 
Christl says. There’s nothing to do in the country.’ 

‘Some of your cousins came, Jamie,’ Joyce adds. They are so awful— 
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oh my! Nobody should be allowed to have relations like that.* She 
jumps up and does an imitation of them. ‘Can’t wait to get back ’ome 
to the Old Country!’ Everyone laughs. 

‘Jamie, you’ll never be able to live down your family, why don’t 
you resign?’ Ditmar puts in. 

Tm a life member. Anyway what’s wrong with Mrs Butts?’ That’s 
a mean way of getting a laugh and I feel bad about it for a moment. 
But we go on talking and a kind of happiness wells up among us there 
in the warm evening, and scents of tobacco flowers and clove pinks 
drifting from the borders. 


I miss Elizabeth after the car has gone. They pulled out early because 
the roads are none too good and father never drives fast. Values his 
life. For something to do I take over a big Farmall tractor from 
Madubula and break up a held along the stream with a disc cultivator. 
The land I am ploughing is overgrown with mustard and broad yellow 
buttercups and a weed with vivid blue flowers. Weeds, flowers, grass 
topple in under the discs and the scent steaming up from the fresh 
earth has a poppy-sweetness that leaves me dizzy. Doves and starlings 
and rowdy ha-de-dahs settle behind the plough for a harvest of earth¬ 
worms and roots and they fly up each time I come round. At tea-break 
I hand over the tractor to Madubula again and lie on my back under 
a willow looking up drowsily at the trailing leaves against a washed 
unchanging blue. I am expecting every day now to hear from Major 
Cummings if my application has gone through and 1 am in the Air 
Force. I’m thankful to him that he did not tell father about it. When 
I apologized to father for what I said he brushed it aside. ‘No need to 
apologize, son. You put your position clearly.’ That only made 
me feel worse, so what the hell. 

I drowse off—then suddenly a heavy weight lands on my chest and 
nearly winds me. Joyce is straddling me and has my arms pinned 
above my head. The face looking down at me is brimming with 
laughter; glistening brown eyes, a fringe of dark hair across her fore¬ 
head. Every finest detail about that face luminous and perfect as if I 
see her through some transparent substance with doubled and 
redoubled intensity. Red lips and white even teeth and the pink of 
her gums and tongue: life and vivid health in the quiver of nostrils, 
the mauve wins under her skin. Almost too pure. Illogically I find 
how the dark side of my mind bursts up in an instant and there 
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is the same face—white, livid. Ghostly. Why do I see this waking 
nightmare? 1 have to close my eyes to drive out the phantom. Maybe 
life's a dream and we are asleep anyway? But I look again and she is 
back in all her vitality. She has noticed the change in me and asks 
what is the matter. 

‘Did you see a spook, Jamie?’ 

'No, but you nearly winded the life out of me, jumping on me 
like that, little devil.* 

'Poor thing. Do something for me? I’m not telling what it is but 
I won’t let you up until you say yes.’ 

‘And if I say no?’ 

'If you say no I’ll spit in your eye.’ 

‘No.’ 

She leans over my face and gathers a round ball of spit in her 
mouth. 

‘Joycie, I’m warning you. If you dare do that it’s the last time 
you ever...’ 

But I get no further. She aims and the ball of spit falls unerringly 
into my eye. Her head goes back and she shrills with laughter. ‘Jamie, 
you asked for it!’ 

‘Crikey, you have the nerve...’ I roll over but she still struggles 
to hold me down. Then she jumps away, runs for the willow tree 
and begins climbing into its thick crusty limbs. I go after her and get 
her by the ankle before she’s out of reach and haul her down. She makes 
amends, and she sits for a while at my feet in the shade. When she feels 
I have subsided she puts her arm around my neck and presses her 
cheek against me. 

'I wanted to ask you to take me riding again—and let me ride 
Zaid.’ 

'So that's what you’re sucking up to me for.’ 

‘You do say nice things, Jamie.’ 

‘What if I say no again?’ 

‘I’ll shoot an arrow straight at your heart with Ditmar’s bow.’ 

‘Do you mean that?’ 

‘Of course I do—what do you think?’ 

One can be riled by her, but not for long. I take her and Christl out 
in the afternoon; she is on Zaid and does everything she’s meant to 
do strictly according to the book. She jumps the ordinary loose-bar 
hurdles, gallops and turns short and tries out whatever trick she likes 
on the polo ground. I have a feeling that both she and the grey horse 
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ache for another crazy career across the veld, over fences and dongas 
and gates. But they have the good sense not to try. Christl is happy 
with the quiet old Pony and looks sedate with her long fair hair 
flowing in waves down her back. 

Three school friends of mine come out to Culwich Ford in an andent 
rattling Hudson they have picked up. They have all volunteered and are 
due to report to their training bases. John Truter is cracked on art 
and talented too and thinks he might get drafted as a war artist if 
father would put in a word for him. The others, Hennie Viviers and 
his cousin Ross, are not brainless goofs either, but they are lost as we 
all are in the sea of lies. They say they believe nothing, though that 
is the other face of the lie. They stay over a couple of days and they 
get along with Rolf and the Harmans. 1 am glad to see them and we 
ride and swim together, and we make an all-day expedition to the Berg 
and climb a buttress of Giant’s Castle peak. All the time I fight against 
the feeling of distance that seems to swing between us. Are we all like 
atoms or the furthest stars obeying some law that makes us perpetually 
move apart? So I feel the gap now; in a few years will we be able to 
shout across it? The girls are there luckily like cats under our feet. 
We stumble over them, laugh at and with them. John draws page 
after page of sketches of Joyce and Christl, and they are flattered 
naturally, but what they can't understand is his detachment. His 
sombre, over-prominent eyes simply disintegrating their features, 
analysing, cutting them up. They shout with amazement, indignation 
at some of the portraits. 

Evening. We are lying on the lawn under the stars, talking. God! 
for two days and nights it seems we have never stopped talking ... 
and Joyce comes running out in a white ballet dress and does a few 
steps, the kind of set-piece put on at school concerts that parents 
applaud at the end with relief. But she stops abruptly and begins to 
recite—comes from my book of Yeats’s last poems I brought back from 
town, and 1 guess it’s been thought up for me. 

The girl goes dancing there 

On the leaf-sown, new-mown, smooth 

Grass plot of the garden; 

Escaped from bitter youth. 

Escaped out of the crowd 
Or out of her black cloud ... 
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John knows it too and he sings out the last lines solemnly with 
her: 


Let her finish her dance 
Let her finish her dance 
Ah dancer, ah, sweet dancer. 

We laugh and clap. She turns and races for the house. In a few 
minutes she's back, smiling happily, and she flings herself on the 
grass. John Truter says in his hollow voice, ‘Now I know what you 
are, you’re a changeling, a watersprite, a fish. So you’re a mermaid 
really, and the water breaks you into a hundred shapes.' 

‘You’re a frog, John, and you croak something terrible!’ she answers 
back. 

He catches her and for punishment against all her struggles he 
kisses her. 

‘Pooh! I never deserved that, and all the breath of beer and onions, 
1 could nearly faint. Jamie, give him a kick for me.’ 

In a pause, Ross Viviers repeats dreamily— 

Let her finish her dance 
Let her finish her dance ... 


«$* I COULD APPRECIATE WHY I WAS GIVEN THE OLD NURSERY. BECAUSE 

of its position and its sunny east windows it is used as a principal 
guest room, so Mrs Butts put me there, not to torment me with the 
ghosts of memory but out of force of custom. It had been changed, 
had a discreet wallpaper and sumptuous carpeting; a dreary sea-by¬ 
moonscape had gone from over the mantelpiece and in its place was a 
surprisingly fine Louis XVI gilt mirror and a clock of the same period 
which had not been wound. I might have had time to go around the 
house to look at the things Rolf had collected besides what he had 
kept of the old family stuff. But I stayed in bed. Mrs Butts came to ask 
after me and suggested calling a doctor, which I refused. She sent 
Mgombana up with trays of tea, fresh scones and other delicacies to 
tempt me. Mgombana sensed my condition and left me to myself. 
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setting down the tray and going silently out. 

Towards evening I felt better, my head had cleared and I saw the 
ridiculous situation I was in; to be here at Culwich Ford, to wait for 
Rolf and rake up, through meeting him, the ashes of forgotten years, 
the fate of Ditmar. What would he care of my ill-advised friend, 
what would he remember? I saw suddenly what I should do, dragged 
out of bed and began to prepare myself. Having nothing with me, not 
so much as a toothbrush, made things easy. 

While dressing, I opened a dialogue with the face in the mirror, 
rather pale and strained, the cheekbones starting to look prominent 
and the tufty thick brown hair touched with grey at the temples—a 
face I might notice in a crowd and wonder for a moment if I should 
not have greeted its owner. 

—It was superstitious, or merely comic, wasn’t it? To turn a 
picture to the wall. Because you could not face up to the old currents 
of thought that revive in you. Nor were you ever able to suppress 
them. The blood never forgets. 

—At some point in life the great beam of the balance hangs even. 
Neither hope nor despair, neither hate nor love, neither the past nor 
the future. The fire remains, the still bright flame of the all-embracing 
present, a palpable acceptance of life. 

— The past and the present and the future are one, you know it. 
Life is one and there is one life only, your own. Solus ipse. All other 
lives are excrescences, all other experience is borrowed and delusory. 
Art is the ultimate illusion because communication, since the first 
word was grunted, has been a mirage. The idea of art, of poetry, of 
evocation is the shadow of a mirage. Hatred is man’s armour against 
the intrusion of the others. Hate thy neighbour as thyself. 

— Unreal! The others give you your reality. Memory lends you the 
flight of your wings, but you must return to earth. Icarus. Art is 
memory, judgement, emotion, a unity of all experience fused in the 
imagination. Love is our human paradigm. Life, art, love, the three-in- 
one. However far you walk or run, love overtakes you. This has been 
our contradiction since the dawn of time—the ugly man-like 
predator redeemed by love. Love that gives us the natural colouring 
for survival, like the quagga’s stripes, an adder's dappling. Call it what 
we will , Eternity, or jealousy, or God. 

— But you are always running away. Is it that you expect to be 
overtaken? 
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—Iam past that. Because I am not mad I am reconciled to myself; 
and wkh myself I travel gladly. 1 am able to do without the others, 
except a few. 

— Who are these? 

— The ones 1 can still love, if not in actuality at least in thought. 

— Then you remain burdened? 

— Yes. with dreams. 

I had got dressed and was ready to go. The last winter sunlight was 
sloping across the treetops outside and the shadow of the house lay 
long across the open park. Quickly I wrote a note to say I was leaving 
and I had it in my hand to place in the hall if I could get past without 
seeing Mrs Butts. Mgombana appeared in the door and raised a hand 
in greeting— 

‘Are you well, chief?’ 

'Better, yes, I feel better.’ 

He hesitated. ‘Chief, the people ask to greet you.’ 

I had forgotten this, the time-honoured custom of ukukhonza. The 
exchange of courtesies and, of course, gifts. At least from me. I could 
not tell Mgombana I was going at once and would not wait for the 
ceremony. And what gifts? The least I could offer was the killing of 
a few sheep or a young bullock and beer to drink to my return. Where 
would I get these but from Rolf? And pay him? He would not accept 
payment. 

‘Come and call me when they are ready, Mgombana.’ 

He backed out, his face so impassive I could not guess at his 
thoughts. And for me to play at this old farce, the squire, the 
descendant of the conqueror condescending to his villeins. While I 
waited I picked up and began to read a novel of Thomas Mann’s but 
could not get past the stiffness of the translation. Then I was called 
and went down and through the kitchen to the big paved yard. 
They were seated in a wide circle, about forty altogether, dark hand¬ 
some men, youths, some boys of only twelve or thirteen. They all 
stood and in a deep quiet unison saluted me— 

*InkosiT (Chief.) , 

By this they gave me recognition as the head of the family which, 
by age at least, I was. An unchanging law—in their eyes a man could 
not shed his inalienable duties until death. In the silence that followed 
I looked round at them, seeing likenesses, family features. 
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'Are you not of the family of Kula?’ I asked one young man in blue 
overalls. ‘And your father, Mvakela?’ 

*My father is Mvakela/ he said amid laughter. Then I recognized an 
older face. 

‘Zokufa! Is it you I see?’ 

The man stamped his feet in delight and came forward and we 
clasped hands. ‘It is you indeed, Jami/ he said, and 1 saw with surprise 
the tears sweep up in his eyes. We had been nearly brothers as boys, 
slept in the same hut, hunted and swam and ran the hills together. He 
turned to the others and raising his pale palm he rolled out my praise- 
names and talked as if he saw me returned at last as a man of fame 
and dignity. To me he expressed his thanks that I had remembered 
him and all of them, knowing even those who were not born when I 
departed. Thus they were assured they lived in my heart. He sympa¬ 
thized with my lack of children. The years were growing heavy, but 
they all joined in the belief that before long I would build a house, 
marry and raise up sons of my blood. They talked on, told me of their 
families and fathers, men I once knew. They had not changed much 
... some could read and write, they all were dressed and had 
reasonably warm clothes. No blankets or skins. Beyond a few bead 
necklaces, bracelets and earrings, tribal forms had faded. Yet they 
spoke similarly, their thoughts were moulded in the old way, they 
were still the same people—perhaps. When I announced that I would 
send a bullock for them to make a feast and a sack of grain to brew 
beer they raised a great shout of pleasure. Dusk was settling over the 
yard, it was growing cold. A man was pushed forward to greet me. He 
had been a boy when I left, Pali, and 1 remembered him as being 
simple. But he knew me, shuffled in a little dance and shouted my 
name several times. He had red, sad eyes and he wore the shabby 
tatters of a black overcoat. I learnt that he had left his home on the 
Tugela and never married because no woman would take him. He 
used to wander the country as a beggar, sometimes staying months 
and even years with his kinsmen at Culwich Ford where he did any 
work that could be found for him. 

‘Go well, Pali/ I said, trying to end the affair. 

‘King! Go well! You have filled our hearts/ he shouted. 

*You have filled mine; and you, and you, my friends. Go well, go 
well/ 

I moved back into the darkness under a veranda, stood a minute 
against the wall and then went round through the garden to the 
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front of the house. I felt drained. No more of this for met The men 
tied me with tenuous, intimate bonds, and yet against all that it meant 
my heart dumbly revolted. Had 1 not renounced my inheritance— 
washed my hands of it? Above all, I could not drive out the image 
of Pali, the beggar. His hollow red eyes and raucous shouts, dancing 
before me; a thing of rags drenched in dark smoky body-smells. Twenty- 
seven years ago, an almost naked boy, open-mouthed, breaking into a 
soft smile. 

The lights shone in the windows of the hall. I noticed a small white 
car to the left of the entrance steps, certainly not Rolfs car, and any 
stranger or visitor need not concern me. I would go in quietly and 
leave my farewell note in the hall or even slip it under the door if I 
found it locked. Then walk away, into the winter night, myself 
again and free! 

The door opened to my touch. Mrs Butts was standing there as 
though waiting for me. 

‘I’m off, Mrs Butts, I can’t stay. Will you give this to my brother?’ 

‘Oh, Mr James, are you well enough? And how will you go? Let 
me ask Mr Roscoe to send round a car for you.’ 

‘Please don't.’ 

‘It’s a long way, and dark and cold. Oh, much too far to walk.’ She 
paused, looking in a peculiar way at me, then stepped closer and 
lowering her voice she said, There’s a visitor, a lady you know, Mr 
James.' 

‘There can’t possibly be anyone for me.’ I felt depressed and uneasy, 
ready not merely to walk but to run for it. 

‘She’s come to see Mr Rolf. But you must remember her. I would 
never have known her until she told me who she was. Changed, of 
course. I think you might see her, if I may suggest it, Mr James. It’s 
about something important.’ 

‘But you haven’t told me who this lady is.’ 

‘Oh yes, it’s Mrs Vivian.’ 

‘I don’t remember a Mrs-Vivian.’ 

Mrs Butts, facing the door of a drawing-room behind me, looked over 
my shoulder and was silent. I turned. A tall woman stood in the door¬ 
way supporting herself with one hand. I first saw the wide, very blue 
eyes. Startling. Lapis-lazuli eyes fixed on me in a supplicating way. 

‘Please—water,’ she said in a whisper. 

She swayed and, thinking she would fall, I went forward to support 
her. But she shook her head. ‘I’m all right.’ Quite deliberately she 
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turned back into the room and sank into a settee. She took out of her 
bag a bottle of tablets and shook two into her hand. All this time. I 
watched from the door. She was oddly dressed in a russet dress full- 
skirted down to her feet and a black pelisse with long tassels and clasped 
by a metal chain. The large stones in her rings shone dully. 1 can only 
say the face, in a framework of thick fair hair, looked ravished yet 
still fine, wonderfully proportioned, nose and lips firm. 

Without looking up she said huskily, ‘Don't you know me, Jamie?’ 

‘I seem to, but I don't recall anyone by the name of Vivian.’ 

She laughed. ‘Bad memory ... No, it’s my fault—changed a lot 
I guess. And you got the name wrong. Viviers... remember Ross ?’ 

I remembered now. Christl. Mrs Butts returned carrying a glass of 
water. She stood waiting with a greedy curiosity while the visitor 
swallowed the tablets and lay back on the cushions to recover. 

The blue eyes opened. ‘Could we be alone, dear?’ 

Mrs Butts went off and Christl started by telling me why she had 
come to Culwich Ford. The same reason as my own. To appeal to Rolf 
for assistance—so she could do something for her brother. She began 
to wander. Whatever tablets she had taken, the effect was to bring on a 
vagueness, an incoherence that made conversation ineffectual. ‘Olive 
is doing well. That’s my daughter ... she’s in Johannesburg. Student. 
English literature. She hasn’t written to me, never writes. She’s run 
away from me actually, I won’t lie, Jamie. Can’t bear to think of it. 
What did I do? I’m going into business, jewellery, hand-made stuff, 
pottery, stage costumes and design. The Gare Group of Companies 
... the Crystal Jewel Company. What am I saying... ?’ 

Mgombana came in with coffee. I poured two cups and Christl took 
one with a steady hand, dropped some small tablets into it and drank 
slowly. Fixing those filmy blue eyes on me, smiling a little. ‘Strange, 
it’s Jamie Gare back again. Jamie! What happened to everything? 
My husband Ross, not a bad little guy, not bad at all. Ross. He never 
could get off the ground. Joyce and Ditmar. Oh, Ditmar! I’m not 
always like this, Jamie. Had a bad time. You must be thinking...’ 

I got up to go. ‘Can you give me your address?’ She shuffled through 
her bag in a slow irritating way and handed me a card with the name 
Crystal Jewel Co. in handwriting. I pocketed it and thanked her. 

‘I may see you again?’ 

‘Surely, Jamie.’ She laughed shyly, even childishly, knowing some¬ 
where along the line that there was a gap, things did not hold 
together. She gave me her hand. Could I know, leaving her like 
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that, how much or how little she felt? What blow can be struck 
unconsciously into another’s heart? The knowledge of abandonment, 
rejection, to be thrown into the darkness. But 1 could not bear much 
more that night, and driven to fury and helplessness I ran from the 
house. Down the wide stone steps, along the open drive and into the 
whispering darkness of the avenue. 


THE ROAD IN THE FOREGROUND; TWO ASPECTS OF A ROAD, GOING TO 
and retreating; rise, fall. All roads lead nowhere. Leaving Culwich 
Ford, I was feeling lighter. 

In the hollow of the stream it was freezing cold. 1 stood on the 
bridge and looked down, a few stars in the still, black water. Walking 
on, hands in pockets to stave off the cold. Over the first rise the 
scythe of the night wind cut into me. 1 lowered my head, thin cold 
tears blown down my cheeks. Wanner when the road dipped into 
trees again, a feeling that I would like to lie down, curl up in the dry 
leaves against a bank and sleep. Christl Harman, become like that. The 
feeling of dismay still ran on my nerves. I hoped Mrs Butts would put 
her to bed, make her comfortable in a heated room, allow her time to 
recover. I would have got nowhere with her anyway; there was 
nothing else I could do. Except help her. But how? The beaten have 
little to trade but weakness, and I am not here as a psychic ambulance 
man to pick up the casualties. Christl dancing on the bank of the 
stream with flowers in her hair, happily alone. As a young woman 
she must have been remarkable. Why marry Ross Viviers? ‘Not a bad 
little guy, not bad at all.' In the last judgement who can hope for a 
better character than that? 

Headlights coming towards me through the woods. 1 walked on 
and merely lowered my head against the dazzle. A heavy low car 
swept by quite silently. It stopped and I heard it reverse up the road 
towards me, but I walked on. I was on the bank looking down when it 
passed and halted again. The rear door opened and die lights came 
on inside the car. A man stepped out, gloves, long coat with a fur 
collar, soft black hat. My brother Rolf. 

He stood there looking up at me, uncertainly, not getting me too 
clear in the shadowy reflected light from the car. 
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‘Good evening.’ The voice familiar, like father's. 

‘Good evening, Rolf/ / 

He took off his hat to shade his eyes and 1 could see the bald dome 
of his head, A smile. ‘So! I was right. It’s you, Jamie. Well I never/ 

I stepped down and shook hands with his glove. 

‘I won’t say this is a surprise, Jamie. That would be the understate¬ 
ment of the year. Look, come with us now—I’ll sort things out later, 
give me time to get my breath. Meet Winnie. I say, Winn, I was right 
at the first glance. I said, ‘‘Looks like my brother Jamie." Then I was 
doubtful. But here he is/ 

I sat between them in the car (a Rolls, I discovered later) and was 
driven back to the house. A plate-glass screen boxed in the chauffeur 
in the front seat and Rolf gave him orders on a built-in intercom. They 
talked to me hospitably and were polite and circumspect about asking 
questions. All the while some kind of piped music was playing softly 
in the car presumably to lower tension or boredom. Beyond the little 
bridge we veered over to the side to let by a small white car that 
buzzed past missing us by a hair's breadth. 

‘Do you know who that bloody fool was?’ Rolf shouted angrily 
on the intercom. I sat silent while they discussed Christl’s dangerous 
swerves. Christl calling for help. 

‘You took an energetic walk/ Winnie turned to me. ‘And the even¬ 
ing so cold. I never came that far on the sunniest day.’ 

‘Did you have any need to?’ 

‘I see what you mean.’ 

On my other side 1 sensed Rolf squirm in his skin. He seemed relieved 
to reach his home. The outside lights were on, the facade and pillared 
portico of the house warmly illuminated. Mgombana opened the car 
door,* two other servants in white with red belts and tarbooshes stood 
ready to snatch up any parcel or bag. At the door Mrs Butts, with a 
bunch of keys at her side, smiled and nodded. 1 passed her with a 
gloomy look. 

Having spent my few hours at Culwich Ford mostly in bed I had 
seen nothing of the house. The dining room, I will admit, greatly sur¬ 
prised me. It was in good taste. Panelling in white elm and a subdued 
damask and the paintings post-war English—maybe in a style I’d have 
chosen myself if I had ever been a collector: Passmore, Rogers, 
Nicholson, Sutherland, a portrait of Winnie by, I think, Monihgton, 
Nash, Du Plessis, Piper. The 'English Room’. Plain deep folds of the 
curtains; doors and furniture in clear woods, ash, maple, no temptation 
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to display. Other rooms were ‘French’, ‘American’, ‘Swedish’, ‘South 
African’. A simple idea, a good hand somewhere. And yet somehow too 
organized, like a gallery. Why hide behind this pretence? What mean¬ 
ing could the austere delicacy of a Nicholson or Piper’s resonant 
simplicity have here? These and sharper objections whipped excitedly 
around in my head. I had difficulty in getting down my soup and 
refused a good chilled Alsace wine that anywhere else would have been 
a pleasure. ‘Drink a glass of Tiroler W eisswein for me when you 
remember.’ Ditmar drinking water in the Pretoria Central Prison. For 
fifteen years. Suddenly I got up, mumbled something and fled from 
the ‘English Room’, upstairs and into the old Nursery. I lay down to 
fight the twitching of my muscles. 

Later Rolf came in quietly. He had a bottle under one arm and a 
siphon under the other and two big cut-glass tumblers. He pulled up 
a chair. 

‘Care for a drink?’ 

1 nodded. He was in slippers and old comfortable clothes, braces 
over a woollen shirt and an open cardigan. He looked like a farmer. 
Oddly, this superficial little detail warmed me to him. Absurd to be so 
exposed to drifts of feeling, raw-nerved. We drank and talked around 
a few topics, trifling, like men who understand and trust one another 
so well that the important things can be left unsaid. 

I told him of my promised gift to the men. He let his cigar ash fall. 

‘Fine—I’ll ask Roscoe to fix that.’ 

‘I don’t want anything fixed, I mean, phoney. A bullock and grain 
to make ithombo. Not an extra handout by the farm—a proper gift 
brought in from me.’ 

‘Oh, I guess they’ll think you graze your cattle in St James’s Park 
and water them at Buckingham Palace fountain.’ 

‘And my sheep go to the City every day on the tube.’ 

‘Right, Jamie,’ laughing, ‘peace, rain and dividends.’ 

‘Send me the account.’ 

‘Fine, fine.’ 

‘Rolf, there’s something I want to ask you. Do you remember Ditmar 
Harman?’ 

‘Harman... ? But of course! The Harmans, Christl and Joyce. Well, 
that’s going back a long way to the war. Ditmar, clever kid, glasses. I 
never saw him since, let’s see, since ’forty-five. That's right, the last 
summer of the war. You lose touch. Joyce, of course ... I was sorry 
about that, Jamie.’ 
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A long pause. We drank and avoided each other’s eyes. 

‘Yes, Ditmar was quite a brain/ Rolf went on, groping. ‘Wait— 
wasn’t he the one who got into trouble with the police?’ 

’Right/ 

‘What about him, Jamie?' 

‘Well../ 

‘I distinctly remember the case and connecting it up with our 
school-days. You and Lindsay on the farm. I was in England at the 
time. That’s how it was. Then 1 must have let it slip out of my mind. 
The hell of it, you know. Something went wrong. I’m just stumbling 
about—you must tell me the rest, to get me back in the picture.’ 

‘You’ve got the main thing correctly. Ditmar landed in trouble. I 
don't know tb this day how it happened. He’s done fifteen years in 
jail/ 

‘Fifteen. My God, I’m sorry/ 

‘He gets out next week. On the 28 th, Tuesday. He wrote to me once 
from prison, but I never heard again. The whole thing is a mystery to 
me. The case came up over possessing or transporting dynamite, 
sabotage and so on. But to me there’s a missing element somewhere. 
How did he get involved? He played with these ideas, maybe he was 
like one of the characters in Stevenson’s Suicide Club, you know, high 
talk about blowing up the whole rotten world. I can’t say. Anyway, 
now nearly a lifetime after, it makes no difference one way or the 
other.’ 

After a silence, he said, ‘So Jamie, that’s what brought you back?’ 

I nodded. ‘I owe this much to him. On Tuesday I’ll be there at the 
gate to meet him. I can’t say who else might come along, except 
Christl/ 

‘Sure. Anything I can do?’ 

‘There is, I was coming to it, Rolf. I’m not a busybody, I don’t 
have to tell you that. I stay out of things. And I simply avoid getting 
sucked down the plughole in a warm soapy stream of illusions/ 

‘Sounds like your old self/ he laughed good-naturedly. 

‘Well, yes and no ... Change. Ditmar will be changed. I am nervous 
about that He could be a total bloody wreck. Though I have a feeling 
he’s too good material for that. I want to see how things are. He’ll 
need something to lean on while he gets his balance ... And then he 
can take off as he likes. That’s the only way I come into it. Someone 
like him, I mean an absolutely exceptional human being, walks out 
of jail after fifteen years—how does he feel? In a way I too have been 
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in a prison of my own making, and HI be going back into it.’ 

Tsee.' 

Tou don’t see. Rolf, you couldn’t. It would take a long time to 
explain it to myself, let alone to you. But leave that aside. Ditmar 
may have friends to turn to. I don’t know of any. His sister Christl 
is pretty much a broken reed. She was here tonight.’ 

‘Christl here!’ 

That was her in the car that nearly ran into us on the drive.’ 

‘Now I’m getting it—did you come with her, Jamie?’ 

‘I got here yesterday. She turned up this evening to see you. I had 
been inquiring after her without success, but we both seem to have 
thought of coming to you for help, Rolf. How does that appeal to 
you?’ 

‘Go on.’ 

This is all. Don’t take any notice of me when I wander. It's nerves. 
I’m better company when I’m by myself.’ 

He laughed at this and I could not help smiling too. I never tried 
to invent gags though my attempts at writing have taught me a few 
shifts, mostly fake. To say a thing that’s plain, easy and precise, 
that's the test. I could feel a rage beginning to seethe up in me again, 
but I meant to say what I had to and get done. 

‘Here’s how I see it. Ditmar must have somewhere to go. A home, 
even for a while, not a mean hotel room. But he won’t stand 
any charity—that much I know about him. I want to get a house, buy 
it, I mean, it must be mine and habitable. Invite him there. Let him 
stay on for as long as he likes. He may have other plans, for 
instance to go overseas. That's not important. He doesn’t have to rush 
things and with the house there he can get time to take stock. No 
humbug. I’ll tell him the whole position. You see the idea?’ 

‘Yes, I follow.’ 

There’s a house in Loop Street I can take over complete for imme¬ 
diate occupation at about twenty-two thousand. I don’t know much 
about prices here, but that’s the kind of money I just haven’t got 
available. How do you feel about advancing it? That’s about all.’ 

‘I don’t have to come into it, Jamie. All yqu need do is draw it on 
your account.’ 

‘What account?’ 

Tour share in the Holding Company.’ 

‘I’ve got no share in any company. I renounced it, if I’m not mis¬ 
taken. How can you come now and tell me that?’ 
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'I’m stating the position, nothing more. Your letter of renunciation 
has never been accepted, neither by our lawyers, nor by me, nor by 
the Master of the Supreme Court. Your share in the estate is intact.* 

*You mean... ?’ 

'I mean we had no alternative. It’s just not possible to walk out 
that way. You have never answered any correspondence and I don't 
know if you received it, but it doesn’t mean your actual or presumptive 
rights disappeared. Your affairs in the estate were put in the manage¬ 
ment of a Trust from the time of father’s death. Naturally the amounts 
involved are larger, I should say much larger, today. A withdrawal of 
twenty-two thousand will hardly be noticed. This will have to 
continue until you take possession yourself, or until your death. After 
that it will be a matter for your heirs.’ 

T have no heirs, Rolf. I mean none besides you. naturally, as my 
next of kin.’ 

'You can appoint any heir you like. Have you never made a will?’ 

That’s a sore point. Maman's trustees used to get on to me about 
it, but I’m not kicking the bucket yet and I asked them to leave me 
alone. No, Rolf, I admit this shakes me. I’m not sure it hasn’t been 
cooked up by the lawyers out of spite. Because I won’t play the silly 
game. I’m not blaming you. Heirs! Who do I appoint as heirs? It’s an 
open invitation, isn’t it? I appoint anyone who doesn't give a damn 
about money, who has no time for trustees and legal formalities and 
who wouldn’t file a claim anyway. No good. What if I appointed 
Ditmar?’ 

‘Would he thank you for that?’ 

‘Hardly—or Christ]? Or her daughter? She’s got a child called 
Olive who’s run out on her. What a world. It comes back to you. I’ll 
have to leave it to you to sort out. You could found a new Mental 
Hospital, or a chair of Double-Think at one of our universities.’ 

'Start too much of a scramble. I’m afraid,’ Rolf said soberly. 

'Right, we needn’t encourage bad manners. So I come back to 
where I started. The money for the house.’ 

'Certainly, I’ll fix that.’ 

'You get it back when Ditmar decides to move on.’ 

‘As you like, though you might hold it for the time being in the 
event that Ditmar needs it.' 

His quick practical mind took in eveiything and was one leap 
ahead. It was easy enough to allow myself to be disarmed by his 
friendliness and to fall in with his suggestions. 
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'How have things gone with you, Jamie?' 

‘Fair.’ 

‘Make anything out of writing?’ 

‘Enough for a beer now and again. No, mine is not writing for the 
market. The journals, well, they pay a nominal fee. My book has 
gone on selling in a small way—actually it’s been to two modest 
reprints, and that’s surprising. For the rest, there’s Maman’s trust for 
Lindsay and me, enough for my needs. I’ve been working on another 
book for years. I could teach at a pinch. It’s getting more and more 
expensive merely to keep alive.’ 

'Aren’t you being just a little too sensitive about inherited money?' 

‘I am sensitive, correct, Rolf.’ 

‘And illogical?’ 

‘To you maybe. But to me it’s clear enough.’ 

'Put it this way, Jamie. It’s not a criticism, mind you, and I don't 
mean it that way. Your support all these years has come from a 
bequest, save for the money from your writing.’ 

‘Correct, it’s always worried me. Maman’s money. I’ve found out, 
came from the sale of land in the Charante, a farm that’s been 
ploughed and nursed by Dupuis hands for hundreds of years. So she 
left me the Dupuis flesh and spirit, and also this money which is 
Dupuis sweat. It’s not a very convincing argument, I guess. Illogical 
eh? I should have refused that too by rights, but I don't have to go 
into it just now. I’ve always had an idea that I owed everything on 
the side of the women in my descent, even to Pattie. I could still have 
lived without the money, I mean as a teacher, a lecturer. I might have 
been a professor by now. The first professor in the family. Father 
would have liked that, maybe.’ 


•$» IS THERE ANYTHING IN IT FOR ME? WHAT’S THE CALL? IF IT’S 

good enough for Rolf Clare, it’s good enough for me ... A polite 
and helpful bank manager to arrange my finances—everything made 
so easy. With my brother’s personal cheque, the associations around 
my name and even my manner of talking (no longer lilting in the 
local accent) I had only to speak to be sure my wishes were carried 
out promptly. This compliance rasped at my temper. Here were the 
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things that slowly ate into one’s being, the patronage, the planning 
and wire-pulling and organizing that I was doing here like all the rest. 

I signed my name. I became the owner of a house in Loop Street, 
complete with all details and including a black-and-white cat called 
Nebuchadnezzar. A modest house in a small city. 

I hired a car and they delivered it glistening and almost new to my 
street. Years ago I had learnt to drive before going on an expedition 
to the archaeological sites at Persepolis, Naqsh-i-Rustam and Shapur, 
but otherwise I’ve felt no need to clog my life with a car, taking on 
a metal shell like some sophisticated tortoise. 

Since seeing Christl at Culwich Ford I had been unable to locate 
her again. She had no listed address in any of the directories. The 
Crystal Jewel Co. was unknown and very likely did not exist outside 
her imagination. I tried through an agency to trace her, but so far 
without success. 

The nights were cold and crisp and there was even a light brushing 
of frost in the morning on the dry white grass of my lawn. At night 
the comfort-seeking cat settled himself on my bed, washed himself, 
scratched his fleas and then lay purring in complete peace as if he 
had found in me his ultimate soul-mate. 

The house itself had no personality, and this I found pleasant 
enough. Europe crawls and seethes with fibrous and unseen lesions 
from the past. My room was without style or art or taste as if made 
by some process devoid of human thought. Unlike, say, the two large 
dark rooms I occupied last in Switzerland on the second floor of a 
house in Winterthur with one window peering down a distant and 
lovely valley and the other faced by a blind wall. Or the rooms in 
Bloomsbury overlooking a small green square, or that crossing of 
new and old illusions in a street off the river in Cologne. 

Such a house, such a street and small-time city 1 could not have 
chosen better to shelter Ditmar while he recovered his breath. But 
not for me—or maybe I could live here under a pseudonym for a 
few months until the smell drove me out, the smell of familiarity. The 
change of climate obviously suited my health for, since my arrival, I 
had gained new strength and lapses into illness or pain were infrequent 
and less severe. I found 1 could sleep... 


1 lean on the gate and watch Zokufa come down the last slope on 
his bicycle with the postbag slung over his back. Every week-day he 
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rides to the little railside village of Norton for the post, the news* 
papers and a few odd supplies from Parker’s Indian store. My heart 
beats as if I’m waiting for a love-letter that never arrives. But it’s not 
that; Elizabeth writes so often that I find it hard to keep up. I’m wait¬ 
ing for news of Major Cummings. Ditmar sits astride the gate and 
makes it swing, pushing off from the stone wall, and 1 suddenly 
realize the hinges are squeaking horribly— 

’Hell’s bells! That bloody squeak sets my teeth on edge! ’ 

’Something else does that, Jamie. Your nerves.’ 

I look into his broad good-natured grin and I can't be angry with 
him. He likes to get a first look at the papers. As with all of us, he 
knows they are slanted, untrue, but he thinks he has worked out a 
system of reading between the lines. He questions everything and, 
young as he is, I admit he has taught me something of his craze 
to analyse, to look twice at anything suspect and not be taken in by 
the camouflage. Zokufa is enjoying his great burst of speed, pedalling 
like the devil downhill and leaving a little tail of dust behind him. He 
knows exactly how to take the bridge without crashing on the curve 
and come sailing up the rise to the gate. His name means Tou-are- 
going-to-die’ and we tell him just that after a more lunatic jape, and 
he laughs it off proudly—the speed-king with his old goggles that 
have lost their lenses. 

Zokufa hands me the bag and I unlock it and first pull out the 
newspapers for Ditmar—some are a few days old and the big black 
headlines on Stalingrad are startling even to cynics such as we think 
ourselves. There’s a letter for me in Elizabeth’s neat writing on a 
stiff blue envelope. I go through the others quickly and I see it, the 
small brown OHMS cover addressed to me. I pocket it while Ditmar 
has his head buried in the Witness. It has the blood pounding in my 
throat and I crave to tear it open at once. But I don’t want the others 
to know either way what my fate is; just walk out, if it’s an accep¬ 
tance, and say goodbye quietly without any nonsense. Goodbye to 
everything. * 

It is an acceptance! I have to report in eight days for orders, 
transport warrant and so on. A day and a night and the tension and 
the waiting begin to eat into me. I feel enormously estranged, older 
than the others. I’ve passed into a different era. Who is there to discuss 
things with, even if I want to? Ditmar is clear-headed for his age, but 
he’s also against the war in a way that I don’t approach. He wants 
the soldier as common man to turn his gun against his officers. I think 
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he would like to see the heads of the generals carried on bayonets 
through some mythical street he has conjured up in his dreams. And 
the politicians too. If I tell Ditmar I’ve been accepted as a trainee in 
the Royal Air Force I don't care to think what sort of a bloody row 
there’ll be between us. It’s easy to take a lot of his talk as a joke; 
still I’m not having him sail up alongside of me and let fly a broadside 
of damned arguments. He’s so decent and straight, and yet a poor 
hopeful who throws out absolutely every accepted riling, who 
despises and hates everyone in authority, is going to end up either 
a saint or a martyr, or in a madhouse. I guess he must come down to 
earth as he gets older. Sticks to his guns too long. 

Lindsay comes home on short leave from training camp. They 
are hurrying replacements to North Africa after cracking Rommel at 
Alamein and the 6th Armoured Division is being swelled out. Lindsay 
will be going off in a month’s time, an utter rookie, though he’s quite 
happy about it. He lies on his back under the willows with us and 
listens while Ross and Ditmar and I chew the rag about the war and 
Thomas’s poetry and the one-time rebels like Auden and Lewis. 
Ditmar likes Thomas, a true revolutionary and a wrecker, as he says : 
‘We need these wreckers to make space for the new buildings. And 
the new builders—he’s one too... 

‘And, for that murder’s sake, dark with contagion 
Like an approaching wave I sprawl to ruin. 

Ruin, the room of errors, one road dropped 
Down the stacked sea and water-pillared shade, 

Weighed in rock shroud, is my proud pyramid...’ 

‘And Eliot too, another wrecker,’ Ditmar goes on. But this we can’t 
take and we laugh at him until he’s red and angry. After all, we have 
read more than him, and even Lindsay says, drowsy in the long 
grass: ‘Ditmar man, you make my head spin sometimes, but I ask 
you, please don’t speak without your book.’ 

I get no pleasure out of this kind of talk. Keeping my secret to 
myself, I am set apart from the others. I also have a feeling that 
touches me very slightly but with a cold, frightening certainty. It is 
this: I have signed up, committed myself, crossed the bridge. But will 
1 go on? To do so will smash my sense of self. I will no longer be 
anyone, 1 will surely tear off the essence of myself as if stripping away 
the flesh of my face to put in its place a mask, the mask of every- 
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body, of nobody, of the clown, the tin soldier, the puppet. Into the 
faceless crowd. Is it too late to change my mind? If I do so, if I fail to 
report for orders I will, for myself, be breaking my word; for them, I 
will become a deserter in time of war—two fingers to pick me up and 
shake me like a rat 

Eyes closed, I brush away a fly. I find it’s Joyce tickling my face 
with a grass. She lies close alongside of me, her face fresh and bright 
and her breath has the scent of veld pinks. A minute later she has 
run her hand under my shirt and her fingers touch with a rippling 
sensation across my chest and over my nipples. 

’We must see that we get back our freedom.’ Ditmar is saying, *1 
mean from people with mass ideas. Power, armies, governments, 
money. We don’t need them. Look at our generation—we only need 
to live from one day to the next. I have read that at one time...’ The 
voice trails on and I don’t hear because it has got mixed up with the 
high zeee of the cicadas in the trees and the weaver-birds chattering 
around their nests over the pool. Joyce’s arm goes around my neck and 
her cheek presses against me. 

‘Why are you so sad, Jamie?’ she whispers. 

‘Sad? What makes you think that?’ 

‘You are different, you know. For the last two days.’ 

‘Yes,’ I say half under my breath, and after a long pause that takes 
in the whole of time and the sky and the wind swaying the weeping 
willows, ‘there is something, but don’t ask me what. I can’t tell you.' 

is it about Elizabeth?’ 

‘No... don't ask questions, Joycie. You won’t understand.’ 

‘I think I will. Is there something wrong with me?’ 

‘I don’t say that, Thing. Only you’re too young.’ 

She jumps up indignantly and walks off. A minute later there is a 
great splash—she has jumped clothes and all into the deep pool. I sit 
up in time to see her dark hair and her hands come up and disappear. 
The weaver-birds fly out in all directions, jazzing wildly with alarm. 
Ross and Rolf are first on the bank, in a moment Rolf has whipped off 
his boots—we had been playing polo, two-aside—and is ready to dive 
in after her. She surfaces, shakes the hair off her face and bursts into 
laughter. 

‘Come out of there, you bloody idiot,’ Rolf shouts angrily—‘and 
what’s more the pool’s full of eels and watersnakes and leeches.’ 

‘I don't care if it is or isn’t. Why don’t you come in too? The 
water’s lovely.’ 
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‘Not with you in there.’ 

She swims around clumsily, hindered by her slacks and blouse, and 
then comes to the bank and I lean down and give her a hand out 
She darts me a meaningful look and walks away into the sun. ‘Any¬ 
way, I’ll soon be dry. Can I ride around a bit?’ 

'You’ll spoil the saddle.’ 

‘Bareback, I mean.’ 

‘Okay then,’ Rolf says grudgingly. 

She untethers Zaid and jumps on his back and the beautiful grey 
canters out, tail hying and his neck arched, feeling in his blood, 1 
guess, that he’s carrying no ordinary creature but an enchanted spirit 
of his own desert. 

Joyce comes to the old Nursery when I am in bed reading. She sits 
near me and slips a hand into mine. 

‘Hello, Jamie.’ 

‘Hello. I thought you’d have been asleep long ago.’ 

‘I’m not such a baby, you know. People take me for grown-up.’ 

‘Urn.’ 

‘But you don’t, Jamie.’ 

‘I reckon you’ve got some time to go.’ 

‘You don’t think I’m a little bitch?’ 

‘Well, sometimes.’ 

Thanks. Christ! You can be a real bastard too. I’m even scared of 
you, when you look at me with a pitch-black cloud on your face,’ she 
laughs, ‘like the time I stole Zaid. Really! I thought you were going 
to hit me with your riding-whip. But you were so sweet.’ 

‘Balls 11 was fed up to the teeth, and you deserved a lathering too.’ 

‘I’m sorry ... I’m sorry I lost my temper today.’ 

‘You found a quick way to cool off.' 

‘Rolf was going to save me from drowning, and you would have 
just watched me go down to the bottom, hey? He’s a bully, he 
wouldn’t think twice about giving me a whipping.’ 

‘He’s not a bully, he just means what he says.’ 

‘And you don’t, Jamie. Is that it?’ 

‘Who says so?’ 

‘Well, for one thing, you tell me you’ve got a secret. So why do that 
if you don’t mean to say what it is? I can’t stop worrying about it. 
Because it’s changed you. I don’t want to know. But seeing you so 
sad—that’s what I mean. Like when you quarrelled with your father.’ 

She kisses the back of my hand and stares across the room at the 



picture on the wall, the Church near Rugeley. Like Jo, but faintly, Jo 
fading into her. 

*Will I ever see you again? I mean, after you gp to Rhodes. I'll 
grow, and you’ll grow—apart. I won’t be able to go to ’varsity because 
Mommy can’t afford it. I’d like to go to the School of Music in Cape 
Town. Christl wants to do art, but she won’t be able to either, unless 
we win scholarships. And that’s impossible!’ 

‘Why impossible, if you try hard enough?’ 

‘You’ve got to be right up at the top. And me and Christl, we’re 
not like that. Nothing to do with trying. Some children are good at 
getting marks and some aren’t.’ 

‘Guess so. Well, I’m not going to university, if you want to know. 
Thing. I’ve decided, and that’s that. No one teaching me what to 
think—poetry and all that.’ 

‘So what are you going to do?’ 

‘What do you think? I’ve signed on with the R.A.F. In four days 
1 have to report and then—off to England. Have you ever seen anyone 
go mad?’ 

She looks hard at me. ‘Jamie, is this true? Yes, I can see it is. Why 
don’t you want anyone to know? Lindsay’s going up north, and Ross. 
And Hennie’s gone already, and Fred. Everyone. Is that why you want 
to go too?’ 

I take her face in both my hands and shake her gently. ‘Oh, Thing— 
I told you that you wouldn’t understand. Can’t you see that I don’t 
want to go—I won’t, I might not ever get there. It’s busting me up. I 
hate this war, I’m absolutely against it. And I’m not going to get 
dragged into it. No, I don’t mean that—how can I get out of it? Don’t 
tell anyone what I’ve told you, Joycie. Promise.’ 

‘I promise. Jamie, how can you be against the war—it’s just there, 
isn’t it? And so far away it sometimes feels like a story, like Drake 
and Washington and all them.’ 

‘It’s true enough. Haven’t you heard us arguing about it? Ditmar’s 
against it too, in another way.’ 

‘Ja, but Diter just talks about everything.’ 

'Maybe, but he’ll soon be dragged in top. What is he, nearly 
sixteen? He’s worked it all out. Most of the world over there’s no 
choice. You’re called up and you obey or you get shot or slung into 
prison. Here we still have the choice. I signed on, I made my choice. 
But listen. You never killed anything, I mean with a gun? No, it’s 
different with a girl. I have. I’ve shot birds—I even shot a beautiful 



wild bustard once by mistake. I shot wild dogs because they’re vermin 
and a jackal and a crocodile in Zululand, and buck, duikers and bush- 
buck. Once I shot a young kudu bull. I know the feeling—even when 
you’re aiming at a snake. That feeling that you’re going to kill some¬ 
thing. It’s a kind of thrill—you don't know where it comes from. 
Where, where? This thing that grows and becomes a reeling craze 
inside you, to kill. It stops your blood, the hair rises on your neck. 
You know where it comes from? Men are killers. But we are men 
too. The man says NO, but the killer says kill, kill, kill. When you 
have a sporting rifle put in your hands and there among the fever-trees 
stands a lovely kudu, the faint stripes down his sides, the tufts of 
long hair, his horns scraping the branches, and you are told—Go on, 
it's allowed! Kill him. Press the trigger. Shed his blood. If you don’t, 
then somebody else will. It’s allowed, it’s not murder. 

Then I did it! Hell, I cried burning tears, shame and everything. I 
had one look at the big buck dead and I sicked up. I never ate one 
scrap of its meat. I wouldn’t have its horns or its skin. Do you know 
what? It is murder. The real thing that man the killer wants to do is 
murder his fellow man. All other killing is practice for that. Why is 
Goering such a great hunter?—Because he is a professional mur¬ 
derer. And the Viceroys of India and the eminent Cabinet Ministers 
photographed with one foot on a dead tiger or a buffalo, or carrying 
a brace of grouse. The mystifiers come and whisper to a man. Go and 
kill the French it’s allowed, it’s honourable, it’s been sanctified in 
Christ’s name, it’s not murder. Go and kill the Dutch, go and kill the 
Germans, the English, go and kill the Japanese, the Russians, 
Americans, everyone. Go and kill man! The world goes back to Cain, 
the first and the last—murderers. No, darling Thing. I don’t want to 
go through the rest of my life with the blood of others on me. I can 
understand why they killed Christ—because he said no. As soon as 
you say what you mean in any religion they’ll cut your throat or put 
you against a wall.’ 

I really am talking to myself, but I see her watching me with her 
dark glittering eyes. She says: 

‘What are you going to do, then, Jamie?’ 

‘I’m trying to think it out.’, 

‘Can I stay with you a little?’ 

She lies next to me and closes her eyes. I {nek up my book, just a 
cheap skiet-en-donder thriller. After a while she says sleepily, ‘Jamie, 
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1 love; you.’ I can’t help smiling, looking down at her, and all her lace 
slowly flushing like before sunrise in the sky. 


4 WHEN YOU BEGIN TO SLIP THERE ARE NO EDGES TO HOLD ON TO. 

Things you grab at only carry you down further; as for the others, 
they take no notice. It’s no use crying out, or so it seems. It may all 
be a nightmare; you are coming to the edge of something and you 
are going to go over, no matter what you do. Not fast or slow, but 
slipping, slipping. The loose stuff comes away and falls down ahead 
of you, silently. I feel I have already left Culwich Ford, nothing is 
here but my body. Lindsay is back in camp on the coast, Rolf is 
playing polo at Nottingham Road. It’s dull for the kids. I guess. Christl 
is trying to paint a portrait, of herself of course. I must say she 
sweats over it but the only result is that it gets worse and worse; colour 
becoming muddy. That has a lot to do with the kind of paints you 
can buy nowadays, what with the war shortages and no stuff coming 
in from England. Joyce thinks the portrait is fine and wants Christl 
to leave it exactly as it is. She had the sense not to try for anything in 
the way of a likeness—that would be too chocolate-boxy, her creamy- 
pink colouring and blue eyes, Windsor & Newton Cerulean Blue No. 2. 
Instead the painting is made up of curved spaces and fragments, 
extensions of the natural lines. Even as it is you can see how much 
Christl loves herself. 

John Truter is here for a week-end’s leave. He has got nowhere 
with his dream of being drafted as a war artist. Too young, of course. 
They would have to give him a lieutenant’s pips and that’s bloody 
unlikely unless someone can pull a lot of strings—father for instance. 
But he doesn't seem to be interested in anything like art. So I reckon 
John will end up digging latrines or tapping out Morse code; it would 
be dangerous to put a gun in his hands. 

It’s obvious Christl got her ideas on painting from John Truter, 
but she has something herself too and he is pleased with her efforts. 
He asks to see Joyce’s drawings and discusses them seriously as well. 
They both worship him though they mimic his deep hollow voice 
and repeat things he has said until they sound ludicrous. Like ’paint 
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must |e luscious, edible, it must ring dear as a bell’. Or ‘greens taste 
like quinces and lemon-tart and gin’. 

Joyce trails around with me faithfully when she's finished with her 
piano practice, swims and rides and is tireless; or lies in the grass and 
reads or draws weird spidery constructions. I’ve noticed I can’t help 
being short-tempered and pretty noisome even with John and especially 
with poor Ditmar. So I try to keep quiet and that’s not so good either. 
Only with Joyce I’m not irritated—it’s asking a lot from anyone that 
age, but I think there’s something in her instinct, a peculiar built-in 
tact like a wild thing that knows what to do for a companion. That 
would be saying I’m sick or lame, but I’m not. Slipping, that’s all. 

Elizabeth is not fading, to me. She’s everything. There were two 
letters from her in the day’s post. Strange though, how I see her. 
Mostly I find her clear as a diamond in my mind's eye. Then it 
happens there’s only the thought and the sense of her but no picture 
and 1 have to put her in some remembered flash, like there among 
the rush-grass down in Nelskloof ravine, before she comes back to 
me. It gives me a stab of panic as if I’ve lost my way. I need the kind of 
faith that Joyce gives me. After all, age doesn't matter all that—Juliet 
was thirteen, and wasn’t that good psychology ? I’m no Romeo, thank 
Christ. 

Father turns up unexpectedly with two officers, one of them a 
British Imperial Army man. Colonel Lord So-and-So. They are on their 
way to some kind of Staff talks in Durban. Supplies, 1 guess, because 
Durban is a big shipping place safe from German U-boats, or so they 
think. Father is also in uniform with a colonel’s tabs and fruit salad 
on his cap. How did he manage that? It makes me feel sick. Okay, he 
was a captain in the last war but that was God-knows-how long 
ago and he’s been on the reserve ever since. The Grand Old Duke of 
York—reckon he’ll lead his troops by long-distance telephone. It upsets 
me too that Pattie has not come as well. Things are always better when 
she’s here and I get thinking of her sitting alone in their big flat in 
Pretoria with the radio on, driving her thoughts out with a blare 
about the war. The British chap is very smooth and he tries to be 
decent to us, especially to Christl and Joyce. Thinks they’re young 
ladies and they don’t drop any clangers so he can think what he 
likes. The other officer is Afrikaans, a quiet type. 

They are leaving in the morning and I know this is the last chance 
I’ll have of speaking to father. They are in the library and I can hear 
one of them on the telephone repeating himself a lot—the line must 
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be bac{. My heart’s beating fast. I knock and open the door. Father 
looks up at me from the desk, peering over his half-lenses. 

‘Excuse me butting in. Father. May I have a minute with you before 
you go?’ 

‘Come in, Jamie. You can speak freely here.’ 

‘It’s personal, Father. If you don’t mind.’ 

He gets up with a grunt and twitches his barathea straight as if he’s 
been in uniform all his life when really this is a new game he's play¬ 
ing. There’s a feeling of impatience about him as he comes to the 
door. He hooks me by the arm and begins to pace up the thick 
carpeting of the passage. 

‘Well, Jamie, I’m sorry I’m not going to be here longer, but things are 
like this, the war eats up one’s time. I also had to leave Pattie behind.’ 

‘I was thinking about her.’ 

Tes, I should say so. You’ve always been even more than a son to 
her. She misses you.’ 

I want to ask him how he happens to be dressed up as a colonel— 
if it weren’t for his money and social position. Why not a general? 
The words stick in my throat. 

‘Is anything worrying you, son?’ 

I stop and face him. ‘I want you to tell Pattie something for me.* 

‘Right, son, what’s that?’ 

‘I would like you to say that I’m not going to study at Rhodes. I have 
changed my mind.’ 

‘Well, that’s a surprise. What do you plan to do?’ 

‘I’ll write and explain.’ 

‘Is that all?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

He stares at me for a moment. ‘You have got to make up your mind 
to something.’ 

As I don’t say anything he puts a hand on my shoulder. I feel almost 
sorry for him. ‘I’ll come and say goodbye in the morning.’ 

Then he strides off back along the passage. 

Tather,’ I call after him. *You might as well tell Pattie—I’m going 
to England, in two days.’ 

Tes? How have you worked that?’ 

‘I've signed on with the R.A.F. To train in Fighter Command.’ 

He comes back, uncertainly. ‘Well, I never! Why wasn't I told?’ 

‘It’s my fault. I faked my age.* 

‘Anyway, son, let me congratulate you!’ he shakes my hand. ‘In 
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two days? You surprise me. Well, I'm...’ 

'I hope you’re not going to say you are proud of me, because that’s 
beside the point. Father, and I don’t feel there’s anything to brag 
about.’ 

He turns red but smiles all the same—*1 was going to say I have put 
a long-distance call through to Pattie and I’ll give her the news tonight.’ 

'Please, Father, don’t tell her till after I have left.’ 

'As you like,’ he says awkwardly, nods his head up and down a few 
times and goes back to the library. He’ll tell the others, oh so casually, 
that his son has signed on with the Royal Air Force, family spirit 
and all that, must go and do your bit for the Old Country. And burst 
a few buttons on his new uniform puffing out his chest. If only he 
would stick to making money and not be such a fake! Though he’s 
about the best polo player in Natal, that’s for certain. But a uniform! 
His companies must be making millions on war contracts and mining 
and financing and he’s not satisfied with that, he has to climb into the 
Mother Goose pantomime. Colonel Clare O.B.E., S.O.S., B.F. If I’m 
going to get out of this whole mess, that is enough to tip the scales. 
Why did I ask him to tell Pattie, as if he doesn’t come into it? It just 
fell out of my mouth and I never meant to say it up till that 
moment. Insulting. But he swallowed it. I’ll have to get right with 
father somehow—this is making me all balled-up and I can’t see 
straight. No, if I desert it will have nothing to do with him. I won’t 
shelter behind anyone or shift the responsibility or the blame. My own 
free, undivided will. For good or evil. If I do wrong. I’ll have to pay for 
it, somehow. (I don’t really believe that—the evil ones too often 
triumph.) But I have my choice, my free will, not a slave or a beast. 
And my pride. My great-grandmother made her free choice to marry 
the man she loved. I also am a Somers. Does blood count or is that 
only a way of thinking? 

I decide to leave tomorrow instead of Tuesday. I don’t want any 
explanations and scenes. I’ll go to the station on the milk truck and 
catch the 8.30 train from Norton. Pick up my papers from Major 
Cummings and hitch-hike to Durban. An extra day hanging around 
for the Transport, maybe a week. It will be hard to say goodbye to 
Joyce. 

I go upstairs to my room and pack and then write to Pattie. I am 
signed on for the R.A.F., 1 say, though still not happy about it, and 
whatever happens I ask her to be understanding. That leaves it open 
and it may make her anxious. All the samp I must sound some kind of 
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a warning, just in case. Then I come to the main point. ‘Please, 
Pattie, -see that the Harman girls, Christl and Joyce, can go to art and 
music school whether they win scholarships or not They may change 
their minds and do something else. Whatever happens, they are so 
talented as you know and it must not be for want of a little money 
that their lives are spoilt. Do it tactfully, Pattie darling, and let this 
always and eternally be a secret between you and me. Ditmar also has 
a fantastic brain and I can’t think what will become of him. I hope 
this war doesn't smash him to pieces. I have written Elizabeth tonight 
too, only when you see her tell her again that I love her, and Elaine 
too—in that order! I feel as if I’m saying goodbye to you all forever 
but that’s because I love you so very much. My heart feds so great 
that it has room for nearly all I know, with you at the top among 
my special ones all dressed nicely as angels with haloes and tin wings. 
Oh, I wish I could laugh. This is the darkest time the world has ever 
known and it can only get worse whether there’s peace or not. I hope 
I’m proved wrong. One has to believe in oneself and that I suppose is 
the real making of things. Till I see you again—Jamie.’ 

I go quietly downstairs and put my letters in the post-bag and lock 
it. Voices in the library still. They are having a great time, and so 
serious. As I reach the landing Joyce comes running down the passage 
and almost falls into my arms, crying. 

‘Jamie, I went to your room and I thought you had gone, without 
saying goodbye. You’ve been packing! And I didn’t see your bag.’ 

‘It’s in the cupboard.’ 

‘Then you are going...’ 

‘Yes, darling.’ 

She shakes all over with sobbing and the tears pour down her face. 
She kisses me a hundred times, her thin arms trembling. 1 was right 
—I should have gone even earlier. I try to cheer her up and I get her 
to lie on the bed, but she goes on crying bitterly: ‘I’ll never, never see 
you again, Jamie.’ 

'Oh yes, you will. You’ll see so much of me you’ll get absolutely 
bored.’ 

‘Never!’ She jerks up on the bed indignantly, wiping her red eyes. 
Then smiles weakly. ‘You’re teasing. Are you bored with me? I can’t 
help being silly, Jamie. I feel like I’m broken in two.’ 

I tell her I’m going on the milk truck in the morning and I will wake 
her on the way down. She can come with me to the station, but no 
scenes. 
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‘Is this a scene?' 

‘It’s a regular hullabaloo.’ 

She jumps up and puts her arms round my neck and says good-night, 
and then runs to her room. 

That is how I leave Culwich Ford. Father has already pulled out 
an hour before with his friends in the dull-khaki military car. I tell 
Joyce to say goodbye for me to Christl and Ditmar and Rolf and the 
stablemen and other farm people and I give her a note for Lindsay when 
he comes out again on leave. 

The train hardly pauses to throw down a few mail-bags. From the 
carriage balcony as we pull out I wave to Joyce and she stands staring 
after me with large dark eyes and her face deathly pale as if she’s 
going to faint. Except for the foreman and one young porter there's no 
one else on the station platform. 


Durban. The heat of the tropical port is a Turkish wet-blanket. I have 
seldom been here and it is always exciting, lush. Huge spreading 
trees shade the streets covered with scarlet and purple flowers. The 
gardens of the houses have tropical fruit-trees and some leaning over 
the fences and hedges loaded with half-ripe fruit. Most of the town 
is drab, commonplace—dull shops and mean buildings. Then the 
sudden splashes of colour, gardens, the people. Flower-sellers with 
armfuls of lotus lilies and white arum and tuber-roses, women in 
purple and crimson and silver-spangled saris, lovely greens that John 
Truter would savour glistening with threads of gold—the older ones 
with red mouths from chewing betel, fine-looking girls with rubies 
and amethysts in their noses. I feel light-headed ... why isn’t the 
whole world beautiful? 

I find I’ve been assigned a bunk in the old Windsor Castle, lying at 
the Point Docks all grim and camouflaged and with naval guns mounted 
fore and aft. She’s a lone wolf, an armed merchant cruiser too fast 
to travel in convoy and dangerous for any U-boat to attack, heading 
back to England with a few hundred men on leave from the desert 
and a handful of walking casualties. Outward bound they say she 
carries thousands of men packed in every comer. I stow my kitbag 
and go ashore with another R.A.F. volunteer, Crawford, a Rhodesian 
from a farm near Bulawayo. Decent enough but ignorant. 

Well, what does one do? You have to drink to keep alive in this 
steam-bath. We go around the bars. There are a lot of Australians in 



port* spme spoiling for a fight. So we beat a retreat if the heat turns 
on. Some place during the night I lose Crawford. I'm stinking drunk, 
not used to this cane-spirit at all. Hazy. Nothing focuses. I don't care a 
stuff. Sit somewhere and sing. It happens to be in a street gutter and 
the Indian sanitary men are all around, talking. I can’t make out 
what’s going on. Then there’s a face like some Eastern miniature, or 
am I dreaming? 

Later I’m very sick, my clothes sticking to me with sweat. The 
same face, other faces. An old man in a grey robe and a peculiar tall 
cap with a folded band. The strange haunting face turns out to be a 
young man called Farrukh Zaljee. He took charge of me when the 
street cleaners were trying to shift me out of the gutter. 

‘You were crying,’ he says. 

I take this in and rub my eyes to get my vision functioning. Then 
shake hands with him a few times and introduce myself. He must 
think I am a disgusting swine, but he had the courtesy to pick me up 
and take me home to sober up. He offers me scented tea which is 
terrific. I notice everything about Farrukh is delicate but formal and he 
gives me a feeling of calm. I should apologize but I sense that he 
wouldn’t want that. He already understands. His eyes look right into 
me. The old man is his father, a merchant. His mother comes in too 
and offers me spiced cakes. They are all adopting me although I’m 
no prize specimen, found sozzled in the gutter and crying. Crying i 

Well, I spend the night in the Zaljees’ house. From a few points I 
notice I can see they are a wealthy family; not so much display, but 
their things are good. There’s a staggering silk rug on the wall in my 
room with a design of the Tree of Life and the background pure deep 
blue. An old woman brings me my clothes in the morning cleaned 
and laundered and faintly scented with rose-water. This is a bit much. 
Farrukh drives me back to the Point and leaves me at the Dock gates. 
He is too polite, or well-bred, to ask personal questions or show his 
feelings. He only smiles, wishes me a good voyage and long life. 1 say 
we’ll meet again and he says, ‘Certainly,* but with a doubting smile. 

The ship's sailing is delayed. Nobody knows her departure time 
anyway, not even the Captain. He gets scaled orders from the 
Admiralty and zig-zags across the ocean, so they say, thousands of 
sea miles off the regular routes. Crawford spent the night in the West 
Street police cells eaten up by bugs. He has a black eye like a rising 
sunset and a split lip. When I tell him where I was he says: ‘Christ, 
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with bloody coolies 1 You’ll have to wash yourself in disinfectant.' 
The type that never learns. 

In town, I try to think of some little gift I can take to the Zaljees, 
but there’s nothing that would not look ridiculous, at least for the 
cash I carry in my pockets. In Adams's bookstore I’m looking for 
something to read on the ship and I find wedged in a dusty shelf a 
small book that interests me only because it has a blank white spine. 
I haul it out and on the cover is a Persian print of a young rider on 
one of these thin-legged horses. The face of the man reminds me of my 
friend of the night before, Farrukh, probably because it is Eastern, very 
regular and calm, one could say timeless. It is a book of English 
translations from a long poem called The Book oi Kings by Firdausi. 
The Zaljees would hardly be readers of poetry, in fact I can’t remem¬ 
ber having seen a book in their house. But what else? Nothing in this 
trashy town can say what I want to say, and in a book I can at least 
write a few words of thanks. In the afternoon I find an Indian taxi and 
right away the driver knows the Zaljee house. He even grins and asks: 
Tou know the Zaljee girls?’ I don’t. 'Very beautiful, very rich,’ he says. 

The house in a side-street is big and blank from the outside as if it 
could almost be a business block or a warehouse and the doors and 
shutters are closed. I reckon I’ll knock and just leave the book with a 
servant. But the old woman who answers the door knows me at once 
and she will not let me go. It seems they are expecting me. I am 
shown in and greeted first by Mrs Zaljee, and a little later Farrukh 
comes home and then his father. No beautiful girls. I feel awkward 
holding that book in its wrapping and I wish I’d never brought it. 
Anyway I have to go through with the show and I hand it to Farrukh 
and say I hope he and his parents will not think I behave often as I 
did last night. I’m actually apologizing for myself. 

Farrukh opens the wrapping and he looks at the book, tense and 
surprised. He passes it to his father, saying something to him, I suppose, 
in Gujarati. They all look carefully at it and then Mr Zaljee says: 
‘We value this gift, it will always be honoured by my son with heartfelt 
thanks. Mr Gare, I am greatly moved that you know about our great 
writer, Firdausi.' 

I guess I turn puce to the tips of my ears and I have to admit I 
never heard of him and I bought the book because the horseman on 
the cover looked like Farrukh. They are kind enough to treat this as a 
joke and there is a lot of laughter at my expense. Farrukh, much 
better at English than his father who has a heavy accent and a stiff 
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manper, says, half amused—The hand of destiny led me to find you 
in Grey Street and the hand of destiny made you pick up this excellent 
book. Isn't that true?' 

On the way back to the ship Farrukh says. 'But can I believe you did 
not know we are a Parsee family?’ 

Tm sorry but it’s true—you see how uninformed I am. I don’t 
know what a Parsee is in the first place.' 

Tew people do, so that is not so bad. You see Firdausi is known to 
us, but he wrote in Arabic and that is a language we don’t speak. I 
studied in Bombay—all the same I know very little of it. My father is 
a merchant and he has never had time to become a scholar. I may 
never have time either. When I saw the book you gave me, I thought— 
This is a sign from Heaven.’ 

‘Maybe, if you believe in Heaven.’ 

■Don’t you?’ 

Tm not sure. I’m not sure about anything.’ 

‘Then your mind is still open, my friend.’ 

'You think it’s something of the mind. But what if your mind says 
you can’t accept. I mean, in my case a church that puts up with 
slaughtering people in war, hanging, shooting, plunder and injustice, 
and all covered with a shine of lies. Something’s gone wrong, you must 
admit.’ 

‘Evil and darkness are in the world from the beginning. Surely you 
can choose to be against them?’ 

‘Ah yes, Farrukh. That’s too simple. But tell me something about 
Parsees.’ 

He smiles—‘Well, as you say, that is not so simple either. Our 
religion, I am told, is the oldest that is still alive in this world. It is 
called by us the Good Religion.’ 

‘I’ll remember that. I’d like to stay and talk to you some more. If 
the ship doesn’t sail can I call on you again?’ 

‘We will be delighted.’ 

Leaving me, he has a' parting shot in the shape of a gold-cased 
Parker pen. He has the oldest religion, and I should say exchanging 
gifts is about the oldest game. I never saw thpse lovely sisters of his— 
maybe a joke thought up by the taxi-driver to fool me. 

The ship glides out before dawn into the Indian Ocean. I am on deck 
because I have been ordered up to join the morning watch as an extra 
lookout for submarines. The black sea ploughed by our grim bows 
topples out cascades of phosphorescence. Behind us, the town is 
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supposed to be blacked out as a precaution against surprise Japanese 
attack. But there are a lot of lights twinkling against the velvet curtain 
of Natal. I am leaving this land (my mother country?) for the first 
time in my life and I'm not excited, nor grief-stricken nor bathed in 
nostalgia. I am numb with self-defeat. Our ship heads due east into the 
breaking rose of the sky then suddenly swings off down the long dark 
troughs of the swell. I am not even sea-sick. 

The men on board, in spite of being from every seam and walk of 
life, have quite a striking uniformity, at least to my way of thinking. 
Maybe solidarity would be a better word. The war has driven one 
message into them. It could be put in the words I heard the first day 
aboard—*Look, mate, don't give us any more bullshit.’ They seem to 
be dimly waking up to this new, shattering thing, that they have been 
fed on a swill of propaganda. No more bull, please, if yer don't mind! 
Even that standpoint has an element of bull in it and so they don't 
quite accept it either, falling back into something pretty negative. I 
can see Ditmar arguing with them and saying: ‘Why don’t you do 
something about it? If you don’t like the bull and the brass, why not 
chuck them out? Who put the Eton and Sandhurst and Aldershot boys 
over you as commanding officers? Why die for them?’ And their 
answer: ‘Hang on, cock, we’ll ask for it when we want any more of 
that shit.’ 

Some of them read Argosy and John Bull (!) and there are filthy 
prints picked up in Alexandria and Port Said going the rounds from 
hand to hand. Give me a tingling, half-sick feeling. The men treat me in 
a tolerant way though they can’t forget that I’m headed direct for 
commissioned rank and I should be quartered with the officers instead 
of with them. The two worlds. 

On the thirteenth day out we are tearing at top speed into a cold 
grey evening. I am called to the Captain’s day office and the First 
Officer looks up and says: ‘James Clare?’ 

Tes, sir.* 

‘I’m very sorry, we have received a signal that affects you.’ 

My heart hits me painfully in the side. ‘What is it about ?’ 

Tersonal.’ He sees I’ve gone white and he says again, ‘I’m sorry, 
don’t take it too badly.’ 

Then he comes round from behind the desk, hands me the radio¬ 
gram on an Admiralty form and turns away, ‘heartbroken tell 

YOU YOUR BROTHER LINDSAY’S DEATH DROWNED YESTERDAY BATHING 
ACCIDENT LOVE PATTIF..* 
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Then my world falls apart. 1 am out on the deck crying. Over the 
wet wood of the rail. All the salt sea going down, all the tears in the 
sea forever. My Lindsay, twin, my better self. Far over the earth, in a 
lost land the sun has gone down. Never will I ride by his side in the 
summer veld, feel his voice calmly beating in my brain, love him. Love 
is dead, and his laugh, and his cracked lips and Ids steady blue eyes. 

Crawford and a little cockney soldier with the stump of his right 
arm in a sling come and stand on either side of me and they plead 
with me to come down to the canteen and have a drink. ‘If s dark, 
you’ve been here two hours, mate.' They think I’m going to throw 
myself over. They don’t know that for me that is one way closed off 
for all time. I have thought of it more than once, and I know. 


«$» ALL THINGS COME TO AN END, GRIEF AND HAPPINESS NO LESS THAN A 
fifteen-year sentence of imprisonment. I made a friendly arrangement 
with the neighbours to put out a daily ration of mince and milk for 
the comfort-loving Nebuchadnezzar and decided to start for Pretoria 
in the car on the Saturday, July 25 . Ditmar was to be released the 
following Tuesday. On the Friday evening Mr Halliday, my neighbour, 
came to ask if his nephew, Pete, might travel in the car with me. He 
was returning to Witwatersrand University and the lift would land 
him in Johannesburg in time for the new term. This was the last thing 
1 had anticipated or wished. I could think of no decent excuse to 
refuse, and what was more, I had already traded on the man’s good 
will to feed my cat. So I merely hedged. 

‘There’ll be room for Pete, certainly. But I have not been too well 
lately and I couldn’t stand anything like pot-smoking in the car.’ 

‘Pete is not a pot-smoker,’ Mr Halliday said courageously. 

‘I leave at seven sharp. I’m a slow driver and it will take me all of 
ten hours.’ 

I must have slept soundly all night, for I was startled awake by 
the alarm clock. Nebuchadnezzar yawned. For the next hour he spent 
his time getting in my way. A few minutes before seven the student 
Pete walked into the kitchen and introduced himself, a handsome 
enough lad with thick flowing hair to his shoulders, a black beard 
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and a healthy ripe grin as if he had walked out of a portrait by Jan 
Steen. 

‘Mr Clare, I’ll understand of course if you refuse, and I hesitate to 
ask, really I do, but if I may—’ 

He paused, looking at me with such a blend of disingenuousness and 
humour in his smile that 1 asked if he were a drama student. 

'Engineering, sir/ 

'And what’s this you ask?' 

He had no need to say anything more, for the answer materialized 
in the kitchen door. Two girls, ready for the journey. One had a 
military-style overcoat and the other a cloak or pelisse that trailed to 
the ground; their hair was waist-length and make-up in reverse of their 
natural colouring, lips and cheeks nearly white and eyes heavily 
shadowed. Grave and eerie. 

‘Mel ... Gaby, Mr Clare. Could you, I mean.. / Pete stumbled on, 
‘would you have ... I do apologize but.. / 

‘Any more?’ 

‘Only the three of us.’ 

I shrugged. Why object, why stand on any ceremony at all? 

‘Very well. I’m leaving in five minutes.’ 

At once they were transformed, thanked me and burst into talk 
and laughter as they rushed out into the frosty yard to take possession 
of the car. 

The journey was not unpleasant. Pete turned out to be a skilful 
driver and in fact I handed over the wheel to him less than twenty 
minutes after starting when I’d got confused at a multiple fly-over 
intersection. He took the car with the utmost safety and at high speed 
through every difficulty and, as it turned out, cut nearly three hours 
off my estimated time. The girls in the back seat had a guitar and 
both were good players; the three of them sang in a kind of soft 
chorus—folk-songs or the wild-worded ballads of self-pity and dis¬ 
sociation that make the passing idiom. 

Mel leaned forward to talk to me, and turning I could see through 
the mask of make-up what I took to be a lively but quite plain face, 
high cheekbones and a broad mouth. ‘We have a Clare on campus— 
could she be a relation of yours? Her name's Lindsay.’ 

I’d never heard. I’d lost touch for a generation. I did not wish to be 
drawn along this line of inquiry. My grandmother was Clara Lindsay 
and this student might be descended through a distant cousin. Or 
perhaps named after my twin brother, I did not know. 
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'Possibly,’ I said, trying to dismiss the question. 

‘Her folks are fabulously rich. Rolf Clare the tycoon, that's her 
dad.' 

‘Oh.’ 

We stopped for lunch at a roadside caf4 after scaling the Drakensberg 
range through Van Reencn’s Pass. Snow lay on the peaks to the south 
and the sun in an unbroken blue sky struggled to warm up the day. 
My student passengers became concerned about me. I looked pale and 
troubled and was there anything they could do? 

‘Nothing, thanks. The fresh air should put me right.' 

This turned out to be correct. On the balcony in the sun drinking 
in the cold light air, I could feel my lungs expand and my head clear. 

‘Have you been in this country long, Mr Clare?’ Gaby asked. 

‘A few weeks.’ 

‘Are you a professor?’ she smiled. 

‘No, I’m a student.’ 

They fixed unbelieving eyes on my face and glanced at my hands 
delicate from lack of hard usage. 

‘A student! Oh, really. That’s a gas.’ 

‘It’s ... well, it’s about right. That’s all I’ve been so far, a student. 
Though a bad one, I admit. Erratic.’ 

‘Like some people I know. What’s your subject, Mr Clare? Physics, 
I guess, or Psycho.’ 

‘I’m a student of Zend.' 

‘Zen! Oh, we’ve had a lecture on that. Zazen, koans, satori and the 
rest. Spontaneous nihilism,’ Mel said. 

‘Spontaneous nihilism? Where did you pick that up?’ 

‘Oh, you make notes without thinking. What it actually amounts 
to may be absolutely different. Won’t you tell us a little more about 
it?’ 

‘In the first place, Mel, Zend is another thing altogether. Call it Zend 
or Zand or Zind, the word means commentary. So it's merely a 
beginning, the first commentary on the prophet Zoroaster. But I can't 
really go into it now.' 

‘Everything’s a beginning and there’s no end,’ Mel said. She kicked 
off her high-boots to stretch stockinged legs in the sun. ‘Oh, Mr Clare 
... but what’s your first name?’ 

‘Jamie.’ 

‘Jamie, couldn’t we invite you to come and talk to us? We get 
bored with all the routine stuff. You seem to have something new. 
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Because why ? Well, you haven’t tried to put anything over on us.’ 

‘That’s true, sir,’ Pete added. ‘We are treated like blotting paper. 
Have to absorb so much, in fixed quantities, mechanically. It kills us. 
It’s necessary, 1 guess, to know, but the thing never comes alive.’ 

‘Aren’t you asking me to jerk you out of your own home-made 
boredom? But then, Pete, I might bore you even more. Anyway, I’m 
here for only a few days.’ 

‘Pity—but another time,’ Mel said. 'Jamie, don’t mind me talking 
like this, but I’m glad I got a lift with you, I’m so glad I met you. A 
student! All the com we get—Phew! You’re not in the old rut, are 
you?’ Her open sensuous laugh seemed to draw one into her imme¬ 
diate enjoyment of being. ‘Please get in touch with us again, please!’ 

‘I’d like to—but I can’t promise anything.’ 

I left them in Johannesburg, and from that point had to concentrate 
on finding my way through the maze-like city and on to the Pretoria 
freeway. I remembered having been here during the war, but nothing 
was any longer recognizable. I was in a new city, a new era. 

In Pretoria I booked in at a hotel which 1 located after some 
inquiries. A bit seedy but near enough, to judge by the road-map, to the 
jail. The stale air of the place and especially of my stuffy room 
brought on a wave of nausea and I hurried out into the streets. The 
sun was low among leafless trees along the footwalks. I had gone 
only a few blocks and was thinking of my all-too-brief encounter 
with the students when I came face to face with the blank wall and 
the heavy main gates of the Central Prison. 


Something is happening to the ship—I care nothing. She shudders 
from end to end as if struck huge blows. It is pointless to keep lookout 
on the watches. The grey storm sweeps down from the sky, vast seas 
loom suddenly ahead and the bows half lift like a frightened horse 
to meet them. Then a deluge of high-flung spray and the great vessel 
trembles down to her keel. She roars on into the gale. A single small 
flag cracks wildly above the grey-black streak of smoke blown level 
from the funnels into the darkness of the overtaking night. All night 
long I lie tossed and rolled in my bunk and through my senses go the 
surges of the sea and the tight creak and groan of straining steel and 
timber. I will take into England with me the limp crumpled veil of 
Lindsay's death. I whr was closest to him will be all there is left of his 
being, unequal to him or to touch him with a living spirit, crying 
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against him as he moves back into the shadow where I can’t follow. 

Only a handful parade for meals. The rest are seasick but they are 
ordered up on the closed decks where they sway green-faced on the . 
benches or lie helpless in their own vomit. Sea-sickness does not touch 
me. Somehow I have wandered aft and the naval gunners of the stem 
turret take me into their watch-room, out of the storm. A mug of tea 
is put in my hand. 

Ts there somethin’ the matter, mate? Seen a ghost?’ one asks. 

An older man shuts him up with a look. 

‘How much longer to go?’ 

‘Judgin’ be one thing another, we’ll dock tomorrow,’ the older man 
says. He has two fingers missing on his right hand and a scarred face. 
His friendliness weakens me and I struggle to keep control. Thank 
God! Thank God! Now I know one thing for certain, and I have 
come through. I have decided, or the decision has fallen with a kind of 
inevitability into my mind— Looking at the kindly weather-beaten 
faces of those men who are the heart of Britain, simply themselves 
and yet part of a greater soul which I cannot understand, 1 choose 
to stay out of the stampede. Without saying it, I have become an 
outsider, a deserter. Come what may, I will never report for duty to 
the Royal Air Force training base at Haresfield to which I have been 
assigned. The war will not be won or lost by my puny act. I alone 
will bear the consequences for all my life. 

The great old wolfhound of the oceans slides through the mist and 
rain past the low shores of the Isle of Wight and ties up in Southampton 
docks. A long way from Durban’s steamy nights, Farrukh Zaljee, the 
fragrance of lotus lilies and frangi-pani. I shake off Crawford in the 
echoing bustle of the port terminal and in an ill-kept stinking lavatory 
I bum and flush away the last ashes of my papers. I have become 
anonymous. No possessions but the clothes I stand up in and an over¬ 
coat, a short kitbag and just under £25 in English money 1 have 
changed with the ship’s purser. I go outside the terminal to a small 
shop and buy a dull-colotired cloth cap—they charge me double be¬ 
cause I haven't got a coupon—and then I get a third-class ticket to 
London. I feel scared. . 

London, city of my legends. Of Spencer and Shakespeare, Wat Tyler, 
Cromwell and lilbume, Milton, Blake, Keats, Johnson and Charles 
Dickens. London of Traitor’s Gate, of the umbrella and Munich, of 
Whitehall Palace, the White Tower and the Block. I wander about it 
by day and by night in a daze of grief, and of awe. The shattered 
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streets, the shells of burnt-out churches, the vast skeleton of the past. 
My lanky, broad-shouldered frame and sunburnt face give me away. 
People are curious, not suspicious. But I avoid getting into conversa¬ 
tions, mutter things about India or Palestine, stare at my hands and 
find some excuse to move on. 

Shelter is a difficulty in this cold —1 sleep anywhere, in a Salvation 
Army dosshouse, in an air-raid shelter on a tube station, the laundry 
room of a public baths, a rest centre in an evacuated school where 
they throw in a free meal. All the while I am looking for a job and a 
bed where there aren't going to be any questions. I am taken in as 
a temporary replacement in an N.F.S. fire-fighting unit and I get a 
comfortable two nights under blankets beside the fire tender. No raids. 
The Luftwaffe is too busy on the Eastern Front. The men draw me 
into the warmth of their laconic humorous talk, but 1 see the curious 
eyes trying to make me out. I’ve cut the name-tabs off my clothes and 
I have no books in case anyone is too nosey. My name is Jim Cark. I 
can’t hide my accent so I don't try, but I’m getting undermined— 
things make me jump. There’s only one thing to do 5 —move on. 

I can’t get a ration-book without an identity card, and this is where 
I’m going to be beaten. I’ve lost them, of course. But how am I going 
to fiddle something before I starve? I can sponge on sympathy here 
and there though that won’t go far. I did not think of it when I burnt 
my papers and my passport. They would have been a trap anyway. 

I get a cheap room in Guilford Street near the British Museum. All 
round there are bombed-out buildings and for me it seems a good place 
to lie low. But the first night the landlady puts her head in— 
‘Of course, you’ve got your identity card, dear?’ 

Of course 1 have and I think up a lie that it’s coming with my suit¬ 
case from the station. But I flit first thing in the morning and lose 
my £2 advance rent. 

I can get food in restaurants without coupons so long as my cash 
lasts. I wad up £5 in my belt pocket against a final emergency and 
I have only a few shillings left. After a fortnight of wandering around 
footloose I am just about at the end and I can see no way cut. I’m 
hungry enough to steal and so cold and tired I can hardly stand. 
Raining, I take shelter in the vestibule of the Catholic Cathedral in 
Westminster and fall asleep. A priest is bending over me when 1 wake 
up and I apologize and try to slip out. He comers me. 

‘You’re hungry, lad?’ he says. 

‘Yes, I’m hungry, but I won’t trouble you.’ 
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‘What's the difficulty?’ 

I tell him I’ve got a bit of money but I daren’t touch it. It’s the 
other thing that matters—I’ve lost my papers. He sees I’m in a fix but 
he forgets about the sally questions. There are places where you can 
work a point with black market food. He has no time for them but 
they might tide me over until l am in the clear. Do 1 want to try my 
luck? 

‘Okay,* I say. 

*You trust me?* 

What else can I say but that I do? He is not so old, has a grey worn 
face and big staring dark eyes. While he goes off to get his coat and 
hat it comes on to rain again. I’ve begun to get accustomed to the 
dark awful streets at night and I have a strong inclination to fade 
away into them. I know my way about in Westminster and maybe I 
can find somewhere to sleep around Victoria Station in spite of the 
big numbers of military and police. 

The priest comes back and he puts something in my hands, a chunk 
of bread and a piece of sausage. Charity. I have to thank him and 
he says: ‘Not at all. I don’t doubt you are a lad of family, and what- 
ever’s brought you here you are welcome to come back any time and 
ask for Father Gregory.’ 

‘Thanks, my name is Jim Clark.’ 

‘Jim Clark, eh,’ he repeats, believing me like hell. 

I follow him through the wet streets and try to keep track in my 
memory of the turns we take; he gives off a stale old musky smell as 
if he’s been taken out of a drawer. He stops and feels his way down 
steps into a basement area. Knocks. 

‘Come down,’ he calls to me quietly. I’m at his back when the door 
opens and a man stands with the dim light behind him. 

‘Charlie, here’s a lad could do with something warm,’ he says. The 
man shakes hands and invites us both in. But Father Gregory has other 
things to keep him busy. What can anyone do on a dark night in the 
black-out except sit at Home and listen to the lies on the radio? I 
have finished the bread and sausage by this time and I am on the alert. 
But the thought of something warm, of warmth, sleep, is too much 
for me. Charlie leads me through black-out curtains and a door into a 
big basement room, low and not well lit and a bad smell of cooking. 
Tables and chairs are arranged around the walls and the middle of the 
floor is clear like a night-club waiting for the guests to turn up. Beyond 
an arch is another room and it looks like more tables and chairs. 
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though it’s dark in there. Only a few people sit talking at a couple of 
tables and they look up when I come in with my kitbag and my cap 
pulled down over my eyes. My suntan still shows easily against the 
drained pale faces of the Londoners. Charlie flips a hand at the people 
and makes a joke about me being a sheep-farmer from the out-back in 
Australia, looking for Sydney but lost my way, turned up in Pimlico 
instead. 

Someone kicks out a chair and invites me to sit. A few casual 
questions, but jokingly asked, such as How’s my mum? and What’s 
die thirst like in my home town? 

’Not bad.’ I pull off my cap and unbutton my wet coat. 

'What town is that?’ 

'It’s called Umbum,’ I say, remembering a stupid name on the map. 
But it works—anyone who owns up to a home-town with a name like 
that must be a bloody scream. Charlie brings me a plate of stew that 
smells awful—tripe etcetera—but I’m starved enough to enjoy it and 
wipe up the last gobs of gravy with a piece of bread. The others go on 
talking as if I’m not there. One is a dark, gaunt-faced man wearing a 
black beret whom they call Johnny, though he’s a German Jew who 
got away and they tell me he has a silver plate screwed on his head 
where the Brownshirts broke his skull. I get to like Johnny. Every now 
and again he lowers his head on to his clenched fists and stays silent. 
All the same he knows what’s going on around him. I take the empty 
plate back to Charlie in the little galley place he has but he won’t let 
me pay for this one. ‘Another time,’ he says. ‘Aren’t you a mate of 
Father Gregory?’ I leave it at that; would like to drop in a comer and 
sleep and I wonder how long I’ll be allowed to stay. 

Later the people start coming in. I keep my eyes down, but I have a 
feeling they all know each other or at least they have something in 
common. Two girls come to my table and I stand up but they won’t 
take my chair—friendly, far from attractive and rather fat. A lot 
of people here are fat in an unhealthy way. Slowly things warm up. 
The room beyond the arch fills. The air gets thick with smoke and 
very crummy perfume and body smells. A damp, thick fug. A record 
is put on and they begin dancing. I keep out of it until a middle-aged 
motherly sort of woman gets me by the hand and pulls me up to 
dance. After that it goes on and on. I am introduced all round—Jim, 
this is Mary, this is Jean, Liz, Lee, Rowena; this is Jo (Jo!)—call me 
Josephine. I don’t want to dance, at least spare me this kind of close, 
slow swaying that passes for a dance. And their breaths! Sad too, as 
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though they are holding on to every moment because the only other 
thing is to break down and weep. 

Now I’m back again with a girl called Jannine—stray dark hair 
sticks to her damp forehead. She has high breasts free under a blouse 
and she is quite perky in a smiling way. a short straight nose and 
rouged cheeks and a bit heavy with the perfume. Very dark blue eyes 
and dark eyelashes. I notice her looking at me keenly once or twice 
and then she quickly turns away her eyes. She presses her face in 
against my neck. ‘The way you talk you sound like one of these old- 
time actors, sort of correct and a bit funny, you know. I’d never 
take you for an Aussie, and I’m not calling you Jim neither. You don’t 
look like it.* 

‘My name’s James, which is the same thing.’ 

'James, good evening, Mr James, how are you, sir?’ 

‘Okay, but what are you getting at?’ 

‘Nothing, except if you come to a place like this and you look like 
a big-game hunter back from central Africa people are going to take 
notice.’ 

I lose her as soon as I can and I think of getting my kitbag from 
Charlie’s galley and my coat from back of the door and fading out. 
But I can’t find Charlie or my things. I locate Johnny at a table in a 
room beyond the arch and squeeze down next to him. They are talk¬ 
ing about the war. I wait for a chance and tell Johnny the fix I am in. 
He says to wait around and I can sleep here if I like after the people 
have gone. It’s too tempting to refuse, though I don’t know if I can 
last out. Jannine brings two cups of tea. She sits at the next table and 
invites me to join her. 

‘Why don’t you scram out of here, lovey?’ she says quietly. ‘It’s 
not healthy for you. If you’re in any kind of a jam find a quiet job 
and keep your head down. I’m tellin’ you. This place is watched, I 
know.' 

I tell her that Charlie’s jot my things. ‘Wait for me one street down 
on the right. I’ll bring the stuff. Okay?’ 

She lets me finish the murky liquid they call tea. Then we dance 
the next record and finish up near the door. I push along behind a 
few people who go out for air, through the curtains and the door into 
the area and up the dark stone steps. Still a fine thin rain and bitterly 
cold. I grope my way to the first comer and back up into a doorway 
for shelter. Who was Josephine ... ? there’s no sun on the road in 
the foreground and the wheelmarks are deep and black and the hedge 
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dark the girl steps out of the dogcart and the elderly servant touches 
his cap he sounds like an old-fashioned actor out of a film and the 
movement of the frames clicking slowly until the film jams the girl 
stands still then her footsteps sound lightly on the hard paving. 

'James... Mr James?' 

‘Here.’ 

•Where are you?—Ah, here.’ 

She hands me my cloth cap and helps me on with the overcoat. She 
has also brought my kitbag. 

‘Look after yourself, lovey. What a bloody night. Which way you 
goin’?’ 

‘Makes no difference.' 

Ts that it? You mean you got nowhere to go? So I should've let 
you stay and doss down at Charlie’s. Sorry, love. I’m that stupid. 
D’you want to go back?’ 

‘No, I was meaning to hook off anyway. I reckon I’ll find some¬ 
where.’ 

She stands quite near so I can hear her breathing. ‘That’s not so 
bright. It’s late and you can’t just walk around this town like that. 
How long have you been here? Oh, never mind. Look, I've got a room 
back off Buckingham Gate. If you want to find a corner there it's a 
lot better than the streets.’ 

I’m about dropping and I get bursts like lightning behind my eyes. 
Steady myself on the area railing. 

‘Get a move on, Jamie boy—are you cornin’ my way or not?’ 

‘Guess I will.’ 

We seem to go on forever. Then crossing Victoria Street, traffic 
rushes by with black-out lights peering into the dark. 

‘How much more?’ 

‘What’s up, are you sick?’ 

‘Sick! Hell, I'm dead-beat.’ 

She lets us in at the street and we go up flight after flight I don’t 
know how many, and pitch dark. Why can’t they have some kind of a 
light on the stairs? Jannine giggles when I trip and slither back a few 
steps on the top of my kitbag. Everything seems more terrible than it 
is—the airless stairwell, cold, smelling of dirt. Then we are in her room 
and the light hurts my eyes; but it’s quite nice in there, a big brass- 
posted bed and a chair and curtains all in warm chintz patterns. 
And clean. She lights the gas. The warmth makes me feel wonderful 
but light-headed. I’m standing, not knowing what to do and I reckon 
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I fall asleep on my feet. I just slide down the wall and find I'm sitting 
on tiie floor. She says something to me but I'm not listening. Then she 
starts undressing to go to bed and I blink at her slowly, turning her cm 
and off in my brain. She's beautiful undressed, so perfectly white and 
pink and a thin waist and big hips. Or am I dreaming? I get the idea 
she's undressing for me and that makes me want to laugh like mad. I 
don’t make a sound, only the laughter is going on deep down inside 
me. Anxious. I don’t like her really—there's something sly, two-faced 
about her like Pattie’s female, Mrs Butts. When I look at her properly 
again she has got a night-dress on down to her feet and woollen bed-sox. 
She comes over and shakes me by the shoulder. 

'Jamie boy, Jamie boy...’ 

1 suppose I go off to sleep just hunched there in my wet overcoat 
because I wake curled up on the floor like a dog and shivering 
although Jannine has covered me with a blanket and a rug and 
shoved a cushion under my head. The light is on and she’s dressed. In 
the window there’s a faint touch of the morning. I sit up and yawn 
through the chattering of my teeth. Jannine looks a hundred times 
better with most of her paint washed off, her white skin and dark-blue 
eyes and a slight touch of colour. She has a crisp, practical way and 
talks to me coolly, fondly, as if she's used to having a stranger from 
the outback sleeping rolled up on her floor. 

‘Who’s Joyce?’ she asks with a little ripple of a smile at the comer 
of her mouth. ‘You were talkin’ to her in your sleep, Jamie boy.’ 

‘Ah com!’ 

‘Oh yes, we all take our dreams around with us.’ 

She’s not much older than me, I guess, but she’s taken charge. 
Found out from Charlie that I have no identity card and she fixes to 
meet me at a Lyons near Charing Cross at five-thirty. 

‘Don’t be late. Get out of here soon and see the door's locked. Leave 
your kitbag here, under the bed, if you like, and leave nothin’ lying 
around, eh Jamie? Don’t mind me goin’ on, got to think one jump 
ahead of the landlord.’ 

Inside me something keeps telling me to quit—just leave a note 
on her bed saying: Thanks Jannine, and (luck for it. Find a quiet 
job and keep your head down, as she said herself. Where? I don’t 
want to go through another two weeks like this. I can always go back 
and see Father Gregory. He’ll want me to come clean, of course, and 
admit I’ve deserted and face the music. You can’t hide anything from 
your conscience or from God. Well, the R.A.F. is not God and the 
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Father is wot all that simple. He must know London is swarming with 
conchies and deserters and every kind of runaway from all over the 
world. They get caught in the end, the conchies are shipped out to 
work on the farms; how long can a man hope to hold out? Charlie's 
place too—there’s something about it that I want to find out. I 
could go there and speak to Johnny. Out of everyone I can think of 
he’s the one I feel I can trust. The place is watched. What place isn’t 
watched? There’s a war on and for them it’s life and death. If a fly 
like me gets among the cogs it's going to be rolled flat. 

The thought of home, of everyone there, of Lindsay, comes on with 
so much pain I walk the streets head down and my cap pulled low 
and feel the tears run down my face. I don’t want to see or talk to any 
strangers; there’s the urge that creeps up on me, especially at night, 
to break out into something crazy—walk straight up to a patrol of 
M.P.s and bash them in the face. Give up. Drop over a bridge into a 
canal, the black water. The yearning and the heartache—for nothing. 
I have half given up already. Left my kitbag in the room under the 
bed, and I’m on my way walking to the City. 

Along the Strand the sun gleams out. What a work of man’s faith 
is this wounded city! Not lugging the hateful burden of my kitbag, 
I have a small lifting sense of freedom. The theatre notices—how 
unbelievable it would be to see the great actors in the flesh. I ask my 
way—I’m even able to smile and bandy words with the Londoners. 
‘You’re a lad (’ an old man says. ’If the pubs was open I wouldn’t say 
no to a pint in your honour.’ 

'But this is all I’ve got left in the world.’ I toss a coin. ‘A Rand 
millionaire down to his last half-crown.’ The joke is that he doesn’t 
believe me. 

At the Smithfield market I talk to a storeman who sums me up in a 
look and takes me on. ‘We need a few boys,’ he says, like any Natal 
farmer. I am sent at once to the office to sign and get my hours and 
pay-rate. Men in striped aprons drinking tea grin and wink at me. A 
red-faced check clerk at the office fills in my name on the time-sheet 
and says I can start next morning. As I turn to leave he stops me— 
my address and, of course, my identity card. 

'How awkward—it’s in my other coat. I’ll bring it tomorrow.' 

I whistle, hopelessly out of tune, as I pass the men on the way out. 
All the while I’m merely taking a roundabout route to my date with 
Jannine. How that will meet any of my difficulties I refuse to think. 
No breakfast or lunch, not a Woolton pie or even a cup of tea. Cards 
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in the restaurant windows—Chicken ragout 3 s. 6 d. (that’ll be cat). 
Pigeon pie 4 s. (rat!). 1 debate for a long time whether to break my last 
half-crown or to swipe a loaf from a shop and 1 decide to raid the 
shop. Inside—a round loaf with a crusty brown top... on the ration. 
Or one of those chocolate cakes? Cake, faked naturally, but more food 
value. I’m trying to time it—ask for the cake and walk out without 
paying? Or grab it when the woman turns her back? She’s turned! 
Ah, but the other customers. I’m being watched. Paralysed, sweating. 
The woman looks straight at me—accusing? ‘What’s for you, 
dear?’ 

‘A penny bun.’ 

No coupon needed; she hands it to me and I pay out of my half- 
crown. Outside again, I take the little bun in one ravenous bite. 

I'm a phoney—-what did I desert for? I must think something out, 
clearly, rationally. There's the break with the past of course, my past. 
Not all of it, because I still can’t help being myself and I’m not ashamed 
of that, though I refuse to be what anyone else wants to make of me— 
a Clare, a business man, with a smattering of liberal education as a 
veneer but not much better than the Goths and the Franks and the 
Northmen, a polite plunderer and pirate and for spare time a legalized 
killer. But what's the alternative? If Ditmar were here I could argue 
it out with him, even though he goes to extremes. Ditmar and Johnny, 
there’s something in common between them. Maybe, but I don't know 
enough to judge. Making the break, I am judging myself, but also the 
rest of my family. To Lindsay it would have come as if I stood back 
and shouted the accusations at him. How could I explain myself with¬ 
out the bitter words that he would feel and not understand and that 
would destroy us both? But Lindsay is not there and this is like 
talking to the wind over the sea. Freddie will be tolerant and say I’ll 
get over it. Rolf will shrug it off without thinking too much. And 
Pattie? She will accept me. Father? A Clare in fact and by choice. I 
elect to be neither and that can be only a beginning. 

I go on walking, along Holbom, Oxford Street. One of the older 
women at Charlie’s told me you can always get food at the kitchen 
door of the American Services Centre and tjiat’s where I'm heading. I 
won’t humble myself and I won’t beg, but if there’s food going, why 
not? Being cold and hungry and scared is changing me. It’s not an 
exploit and I don’t feel proud of it, or resigned. I see no escape. 

When I get to the American Centre at Marble Arch there’s already 
a small crowd in the back-street, waiting. About twenty American 
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servicemen come tumbling out of a door, all in good greatcoats, 1 
can’t tell their ranks by the tabs and pips. Mostly young, and they 
are laughing, and they begin shouting things at the little hungiy crowd. 
At first I think it's a kind of friendly game, but it isn’t. Then the 
kitchen door opens and some Negro workers drag out big dustbins 
and dump them along the sidewalk. Ten or more cans packed with 
food that’s been thrown away—whole loaves of bread, chickens, 
biscuits, fruit, sweets, half-full packs of cigarettes, and a lot of trash 
besides. The fun starts. The Londoners, mostly shabby women and 
young children, push forward and crowd up to the dustbins. The 
soldiers make a kind of audience; some have dragged out chairs to 
look on comfortably and the kitchen staff stand at the door smiling. 
What is going on is a running fire of jokes, taunts, insults from one 
side and vicious snarling replies from the women. The language gets 
bloody dirty and the hatred is about boiling point. All the time the 
children are scrapping for food from the dustbins and the women 
trying to give back as much as they get from the jeering soldiers. You 
must be in a bad way to get food like that. I have stood aside at the 
opposite comer and there are some office workers from the Royal 
Navy Department near me. I back away and walk off quickly. They 
can have their war, my God! A few fools don’t make up mankind, 
but hell! Where does it stop? 


I AM A NEW MAN WITH BOTH FALSE FEET ON THE GROUND. JANNINE 

slides across the table to me an identity card for James Clark residing 
at her address, 21 Catherine Street. She follows this, when I have 
taken it in, with a ration book registered at the Co-op Store, Francis 
Street near the Westminster Cathedral. I can’t help feeling badly 
jolted. Here's my lifeline, and yet I’m so much beaten in the pattern 
of ’correct’ behaviour that 1 find my heart slugging hard and dull. 

‘Fine,’ I say, forcing it out. ’Well, I mean, thanks a million. I didn’t 
expect... and the risk and all that.’ 

‘Not much risk. You need to know the johnny you’re dealin’ with 
and that's about it. Cost, you ten quid for the two. Could’ve done it 
cheaper but not such good ones from these spivs.’ 

‘I’ve got only five pounds left.’ 
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'Not bad for a start—pay the rest off like.’ 

'I got a job beginning tomorrow. Smithfield Market.’ 

'Nice work, Jamie boy. One thing left—you don’t look right with 
that glamour suntan. Must do somethin’ about it. Can I have the 
fiver?' 

I give it to her, still wadded tight, five notes. I’m certainly selling 
myself straight into her hands. But she makes light of it as if trading in 
fake documents comes all in the day’s work, like buying a twopenny 
stamp at the Post Office and not something dangerous, ugly, even 
criminal. 

‘If there's a risk...’ 

‘Then it’s all yours, Jamie,’ she laughs. 'Gettin’ cold feet, are you?’ 

‘I’ve had cold feet for a long time, in more ways than one, and this 
warms them up if anything.’ 

I say I’d feel better if I had some cash in my pocket and she lends 
me £2. I pay for the meal and beers; we go on afterwards and have 
more drinks at a smart pub in St Martin’s Lane. We take the tube, 
going down the lift in a ghostly blue light, and she knows a club in 
Red Lion Square where the dancing carries on till all hours. The 
place is again in a basement, blacked out and badly ventilated and 
the atmosphere thick enough to cut in chunks. But there the likeness 
to Charlie’s comes to an end. A small band plays on a raised platform; 
most of the crowd, dancing or clustered around the walls and packed 
in smaller rooms, seems to be young—students, soldiers, nurses, actors 
from C.E.M.A.; quite a few darkly tanned faces (refugees from Cyprus 
or Malta) luckily make me look ordinary. The drummer in the band is 
a Negro in American uniform. ✓ 

I’ve had enough to drink already and there’s a fine edge of excite¬ 
ment in me, a feeling of lightness, speed, as if I’ve started to gallop on a 
horse like Lochinvar and the wind sings across my ears. My feelings 
about Jannine have turned head over heels—she’s stunning when she 
takes off her coat, her simple red dress low at the neck and full- 
skirted, hair pinned up almost old-fashioned. People recognize her and 
they have to come and talk. So I stand back. I don’t need this vague 
soda-watery kind of palliness that bubbles up here and specially 
around Jannine. No thanks. And I’m even jealous thinking how much 
they know of her and watching her face, her eyes as she smiles. 

Of course, Hitler has just taken the great crack—the whole 
tremendous army has been smashed and surrendered to the last man 
at Stalingrad—and there’s a singing feeling in everyone’s hearts. You 
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don’t have to be drunk. You may die, you may be killed tomorrow 
but you’ve suddenly seen one thing for certain—the war has been 
won. Oh no, not finally yet, but won all the same, inevitably, 
there among the ruins in the blood-soaked snow. So there’s glory all 
the same and there’s the miracle of courage and the high blaze, the 
sky-rockets of victory—still. 

Jannine dances with no one else, only with me. I feel overwhelmed 
by this and keep close by her as if I must touch her every minute of 
the time. 

She twines right into me. ‘You’re doin’ fine, my love.’ God! Am I 
falling in love with her? 1 think of Elizabeth and she seems so far in the 
distance, out of reach, in somebody else’s life. And Christl and 
Joyce wanting to go to art school or take music and learn to be bright 
and bird-eyed like these ones. I haven’t written, I haven’t sent a 
message, not one word of hope or love or comfort. Nothing. Nobody 
knows where I am. Writing... the thought is like a lead blanket. 

What time we go home I don’t know. We walk—I reckon it must 
be a mile and a half or more, but tonight 1 don't count my steps. I 
know I’m going to sleep with her, but I’ve never done it before and I’m 
going to make a bloody boob of myself. She’ll know the ropes, for sure. 
But it’s not like learning to drive a car or ride a horse—anyone can 
teach himself. And I’ve done hlobonga only that’s a different game and 
what’s this I’ll be ashamed of myself the muscles in my stomach keep 
knotting up and I can’t stop them quivering I’m getting cold feet as 
she says or cold something else it’s not what I came to London for 
anyway she’s beautiful the others couldn’t keep their eyes off her 
they’d know what to do professional skill she knows too when do they 
start in London twelve or thirteen that’d mean Joyce already... 

‘Are you that cold, Jamie? I felt you shivering.’ 

Tve been a lot colder than this in my life. No...’ I have to stop my 
jaw rattling. ‘No... must be somebody walked on my grave.’ 

‘Shhh! Don't say that I’ 

My nerves relax quite suddenly. A feeling of warmth spreads up 
under my ribs and the back of my head. A feeling of safety. It comes 
from her. I stop and caress her and we kiss and I tell her she’s saved 
me and she's wonderful and l*m so happy. 1 can feel a kind of move¬ 
ment thrill through her body and the breath in her nose is like flowers, 
as if she’s in love. 

It’s easy to undress and that’s where you kick off. Sure she’s 
extremely beautiful, I mean in the nude. I wasn’t dreaming when I 
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saw her last night. I've never seen a white girl like this (and so white) 
it must be something at the centre and beginning of the mind that 
forms even before you're bom, this picture of the other, the woman 
or the man, whole and perfect like a first crystal forming in a retort 
in the science lab and every crystal setting after it only multiplies and 
irradiates and gleams through with the first unchanging image. Other¬ 
wise, how do we know? So I touch her with a kind of wonder, un¬ 
believable, and her dark blue eyes are shining. What I say I don’t 
know. Slowly she shakes her head and tears run down her cheeks 
though she’s smiling at me as if I’d flown down out of heaven. Of 
course I beat the gun and it goes badly, shamefully even. And I nearly 
bite through my lip because I don't want her to think I’m going to 
cry too. She has a small bedside light that she puts out too and I lie 
clinging close to her and trying to stop shivering till I fall asleep. 
When I wake again it’s another miracle to find her, marvellous and 
tender, still in my arms. So we make love, I mean, really, I break my 
duck. I’m not such a boob. I remember Zokufa telling me what he did 
to his intombi, but I'm not Zokufa kaQongo, a natural man if ever 
there was. We are drained of a lot, messed up by the way we are 
taught, and we have to learn how to be natural again, if that’s 
possible. What’s gone wrong with nature when we can stamp on its 
head? Look at a stallion, he isn’t buggered up with complexes. With 
Jannine, I never realized the convulsions she goes through, staggering. 
I’m nearly thrown out on the floor. She talks passionately to me be¬ 
tween her breathing, over and over like in a dream and I hold on to her 
tight, tighter—she does not know why, she has to loosen my arms a 
little to breathe. Falling down deeper into sleep there’s the nightmare 
feeling I get that between us lies a fall, edgeless, bottomless, and if I let 
her go I’ll drop silently away and down into it. Her whispering fades 
and at last I feel her whole body go slack. 

You remember the first, but other times flow in and out of each 
other and the lines and colours merge, I guess. You can’t remember 
the time or the day. Everything else can roar in your ears and you 
don’t notice. It seems to me I’m living somewhere outside my own 
skin. I’m daft, nothing else counts, nothing can happen to me, there’s 
a charm, an infallible force that covers and protects me. I can’t say if 
Jannine feels the same, she’s more sane some ways but less in 
others. We can never stop. Isn’t there something evil in this that has 
taken us in its grip and will not release us by an inch or an hour? 
What matter? She has found me a room in a house a few numbers 
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up the same little street but even this does not make any separation at 
all between us. What she does when I’m not with her is meaningless 
and unimportant to me. I wait for her and she comes back. She has 
to work at night quite often, not too often. It’s for the Ministry of 
Pensions, she says; as a home visitor. She has to follow up the cases 
that can't be settled in the office. Though she won’t talk about her 
work. ‘It’s boring,’ she says. I don’t mind if she talks or not, or whatever 
she says so long as we’re together. 

On a day in the spring we take the train down to Uxbridge and 
walk out among the small farms and along a canal. The ground is still 
too wet and we get horribly bogged in one place and our feet sink 
in a slush of dung from a cow-byre—but all we can do is laugh till we 
nearly collapse. There’s not a patch as big as a pocket handkerchief 
dry enough to sit down, let alone make love. Another time we are in 
Kew Gardens, the rhododendrons and azaleas and all kinds of trees 
are in bloom, and we find a dry place. ’Forty-three, a bad year for 
England, for the war. My thoughts and my feelings have all gone to 
hell. I draw rations regularly on my faked papers, work in various 
jobs, at Smithfield, then in a factory making fuses for artillery shells. 
Then in the non-technical side of the Daily Telegraph printing works— 
not much more than a messenger. 

My accent knocks me out again and again. No matter how scruffy 
I look, black nails and hair all tufty, thin moustache and sideburns, 
and second-hand tight clothes I get off a Jew in London Wall, I only 
have to open my mouth. Here they’re all ears and they have their 
whiskers out as well to pick up your class. It works both ways. You 
can fake your looks or your clothes or your ideas or your sex and 
get away with it; not your class. My workmates think there’s some 
trick—I’m a stooly or a nark or I’ve been planted by the bosses and 
they make things miserable for me. It’s damn boring. Now that I’m 
almost as pale as the rest I’ve begun saying I come from Denmark; 
father a British sailor and mother Danish and I escaped on a fishing- 
boat but I don’t talk about it because I’m still mentally stunned at 
losing my mates. Cornerstone of evil is the lie, wasn’t Satan himself 
the Father of Lies? And here I am floundering in a sea of lies. I live 
by them. Don’t bluff myself or believe in any of my own falsehood 
but does that make it any better? Even Jannine hasn’t been able to 
worm out of me who I am or where I come from—let her suspect 
what she likes. For that matter she’s never told me much about herself 
—her parents have a home in Salisbury and her father’s often away at 
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sea, she says, and she has a sister who went to Canada. 

She's begun to weave a kind of made-up picture around us. Times 
she has moods, such sad dark days I could almost weep myself. She 
begs me to forgive her, never leave her. Promise. Promise! No— 
promises are made of air! Then she quarrels with me sometimes late 
into the night and goes almost speechless, bitter and distressed. She 
comes out with hard damaging things about myself that are so true 
I hate her like hell. How can she get her lingers so deep into me? I can 
pull out and leave her; 1 don’t need her now. Bugger it, what do I owe 
her? I say straight out—Nothing! That shuts her up, though I don’t 
mean it. 

Then for days she’s so changed, wonderful and her face glows 
with its own light. She spends money on all kinds of small things for 
me that I don't want, gets wool from somewhere and knits me a 
sweater. She talks about after the war—we'll go to America and 
prosper and have a great life. Sounds barmy though she can laugh 
about it herself, a little sadly. 

At last I get the courage to write home, one of these aerograms 
that are censored and photographed on micro-films. I write to Pattie, 
use a false address and give nothing away. 1 only want her to hear 
I’m alive and that 1 know what I'm doing, that I love her more than 
ever and think always of her and of Elizabeth and Joyce, Christl and 
Ditmar, and Freddie and Rolf. Lindsay is in my heart forever. (I don't 
know if I still have a right to say all this and it costs me a lot of pain 
and tears, jostled by strangers as I write in the Post Office near 
Trafalgar Square.) Father too. I don’t expect to be understood. I’m not 
clear enough in my own mind but I believe I have a freedom of 
choice for which I must answer only to myself. I ask her not to write 
to my address because I won’t be there but maybe a note sent to the 
letter desk at Australia House will reach me in time. I sign it ’James 
Clark’. 

I know Jannine will not be back till late and I do something 1 have 
not done for some time-—go to Charlie’s. A warm evening, almost 
summer. I wait till after dark before I go down the area steps and 
knock. Charlie knows me at once though I’ve changed, I reckon. He 
invites me inside and we go together to a table. Johnny is sitting 
there talking to two others 1 don’t know, and of course it’s Johnny I’ve 
come to see and I wonder how he will take me. He looks up briefly. 

’Hallo, Johnny!’ I’m grinning and I want to shake his hand. The 
lights in the place are dim and it seems quite full, even on the dance 
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floor. No one is dancing. Johnny merely nods and without a word 
turns back to his conversation. He may not have recognized me 
because of the light, hut I feel this difference. Charlie was cool also, 
now I think of it. Still, they have no great reason to remember me 
with much warmth. I pull up a chair, push my cap off and loosen 
the scarf round my neck. I don’t know what they’re saying—it’s in 
German, a dangerous language to speak anywhere, except maybe in 
Charlie’s. I peer around the room. There’s a lot of noise and talk and 
the air is smoky, making my eyes sting. They are moving around as if 
settling down, somebody drags a table across the floor. Then I see two 
people, very briefly, separate out from the others and leave by the 
entrance. A woman and a man. The woman has her face turned away, 
but I can see despite the dim light, the smoke and movement and 
everything, that it is Jannine. I turn but hesitate. Could not possibly 
be! I’ve made a mistake, because she’s always there in me, back of 
my eyes, booming along my bloodstream. 

Suddenly I stand and nearly upset the table. ’That was Jannine. 
Wasn’t it?’ Johnny glances absently at me and turns back. ‘Excuse me, 
Johnny, but wasn’t it... I mean, did you see that Jannine was here 
tonight?’ He shakes his head. 

Now I'm bewildered. I couldn’t mistake her anywhere in the world 
and yet I doubt my own eyes. I go after her—push through the 
crowd, and I find Charlie closing the outside door. ‘Did you see 
Jannine go out?’ 

‘Nope.’ 

‘I was almost sure.’ 

‘Do you want to stay in or go out?’ 

‘Go out, Charlie. I’ll be back.’ 

I run up the steps—darkness, no sign of anyone, no footsteps. 
Only the overall rumble of the city that never stops. 

There are no places at Johnny’s table when I get back and 1 drift 
about until I can find somewhere else to sit. Strangers. They are 
friendly and this worries me all the more—why have Charlie and 
Johnny changed? 1 want to rush back to Catherine Street and con¬ 
front Jannine—but she won’t be there. It’s a long evening; I don’t 
join in the dancing and I don’t eat or drink anything. People come 
and go, make conversation, laugh. A girl brings her mug of coffee 
substitute to my table—I’ve seen her before, Lee Acland. She is dark 
and quite small and well-built and oh—very serious. She can discuss 
anything you like, war planning, politics, and the new art movements. 
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‘Are you a deserter?’ she asks me point blank. 

‘Hell, what makes you say that?’ 

'Keep your shirt on. Somebody mentioned we had a deserter hoe. 
Are you interested in Marxism?’ 

'But dammit...’ 

‘Why are you here then, love?’ 

'I wanted to see Johnny again, only he doesn’t want to know me, 
he’s not interested.’ 

'Oh, but he is. He sent me to ask why you came. Do you know 
he's an anarchist?’ 

‘I never knew that.’ 

'Well, he is. He thought you might want to talk about it.’ 

‘No—I wanted, well, just to talk. You see I’ve had a feeling from the 
outset I can trust him.’ 

'And you’re in a fix, eh?’ 

We go on talking—or rather she does because I’m not being drawn 
out. All the time I want to ask if she’s seen Jannine, and suddenly 
she looks straight at me: ‘Have you seen Jannine lately ?* 

‘I—actually I thought I saw her tonight. I was going to ask you.’ 

‘I never noticed. But haven’t you been going out with her?’ 

‘Well, yes.’ 

‘Are you working with her?’ 

‘Don’t be silly. I’m working in Fleet Street, a Natsopa. What do you 
mean?’ 

‘Nothing—I just asked.’ 

‘She’s got a job at the Pensions Office.’ 

‘Is that it?’ 

People put on coats, talk quietly, fade away. The place looks sad. 
Lee goes off and returns with her coat too and pulls a beret over her 
shiny curls. ‘Johnny’s gone, but if you like I’ll take you to his room. 
I’m not far from there myself, off Monk Street.’ 

I like Lee. Under the brisk, practical face there's something else I 
can’t quite touch. 

‘How old are you, love?’ she asks. 

‘Twenty-two.’ 

‘Go on 1 That’s my age and I feel I could be your ma.’ 

‘Gee! Some ma you'd make. Actually I’m nineteen this month.’ 

*What part of South Africa are you from?’ 

‘Wrong, I’m from Umbum in Australia.’ 

She laughs. ‘The lady said Umbum you’ve been here before ... like 
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hell. 1 lived in Durban for a year when I was seventeen. I’m sort of 
tuned in to the way you speak. I should say you’re from somewhere 
near Nottingham Road.’ / 

I shrug. Think what you like, Lee.’ 

Tou’re too damn cagey. Must have some wicked crime on your 
conscience.’ 

She has a street key and we go quietly up and knock. Johnny lets 
us in. He’s wearing gold-rim glasses and has a folded newspaper in 
his hand. 

’Is this the mitnight knock?’ he says with a short laugh. 

‘I brought Jamie to see you. He’s okay. I won’t stay, Johnny.’ 

She brushes a light kiss on my cheek and looks at me smiling— 
‘Don’t mind what I say ... it won’t go any further.’ 

When I get back from Johnny’s I find Jannine on the step at the 
street door, lonely, hunched over her knees. 

’Why didn’t you let yourself in?' 

‘I was waiting for you—what has kept you so late, my darling? 
I thought you’d fallen under a bus.’ She puts her arms round my neck 
and bursts out crying. Well, she sobs and shudders against me and I 
hold her for a long while. 

‘You’re going to leave me ... Jamie, please ... I love you, I never 
loved anyone else like this, it’s absolute bloody torture. Don’t leave 
me. Jamie, I’ll kill myself. I’m not worth the dirt under your feet. 
You don’t know me, not the half of it. I’m a rat, a flippin’ spy. Yes, you 
saw me at Charlie’s tonight. What was I doing? Watching. I’m a paid 
informer.’ ✓ 

‘An informer... ?’ 

‘Yes, and they don’t know there.’ 

‘But they asked me about you tonight.’ 

She starts violently. ‘Me! What did they say?’ 

‘They asked if I was working with you.’ 

She buries her face in my coat and starts crying even harder. ‘Jamie, 
do you hate me, I’m so frightened. I should’ve told you long ago. I'm 
not all that horrible. I swear to God I tried to act qjean. Don't leave me 
now, my darling. Love me just a little?’ 

‘Let’s go in. Don’t go on like this, Jannine, man. I haven’t said any¬ 
thing, I'm just mixed up. I love you, you know that—too much! I 
never stop thinking about you. Come inside.’ 

We grope up the awful dark stairs trying not to make a noise. I 
admit I’m very unnerved and my face sweating and quivers going 
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down my muscles. In my room she starts crying all over again. 1 can 
hardly believe it, such a storm of feelings, endless floods of tears. Every* 
thing she does is so passionate it’s hard to see her a coldblooded spy. 
Some man must have got hold of her and terrorized her into it. I hold 
her tight and stroke her hair and that’s the only way to get her back 
into calm waters. Then she washes her eyes and tidies herself, looking 
at me sort of reproachfully. She sits on the bed near me and kisses my 
hands. 

’Listen. I know who you are, but that never made a difference to 
me, ’cept everything seemed worse, more hopeless. Right from the 
word go I covered you. I put in a report on you, had to, and it never 
gave away a clue. Thai a week or so later I got a hint through the 
list of wanted people—I don’t mean crooks, that's not my trouble, 
but people they’re looking for. It all fitted in. You’re a sitting duck, my 
darling. I guessed you must be James Somers Clare, though 1 couldn’t 
be certain. 1 crossed the trails a bit. I reported a man answering your 
description, that I saw him at the club in Red Lion Square, the wrong 
date of course, that he bought a ticket at Euston Station for Liverpool 
and was carrying a kitbag with the initials J.S.C. That got the heat off 
London. Of course I never saw any files but I listened and I dropped 
a few prompts, not so you’d notice. Then a month ago there was quite 
a fuss and the search switched back to London. This Clare, we were 
told, was from some posh family, his father was a high-up in South 
Africa and his mother had got through a special inquiry to the Air 
Ministry. There was a photograph, nearly made me faint. You all 
right, my love. Like to see?’ 

She gets out of her bag a smaller copy of one of those silly studio 
portraits made before I left school. Clean, open-air type. That's why 
she wanted my face changed with sideburns and all like a Petticoat 
Lane spiv. 

‘I knew all along you were no bad lot, leastways you'd be the 
funniest kind of crook I ever heard of. Or a nut neither. So I guess it’s 
on your conscience. You know, a conchie and all that, or a political 
—specially as I found you at Charlie's—anarchists and commies they 
are mostly. But that wasn’t it. The names you say in your sleep don’t 
make sense either.' 

‘Hey? What names?’ 

‘Well, Joyce and Lindsay and Pattie and Elizabeth—a lot of girls, 
eh? Oh, and something like Zide?’ 

‘Zaid—that’s a horse!’ We both laugh. 
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‘Homesick for a Weedin' horse, what d’you know! Listen, I went 
to the High Commission and talked to the lady at the desk there, pre¬ 
tended my mother knew your family. She told me F. J. Clare, that’s 
your old man, eh? was in the Ministry of War Supplies and she looks 
up the name—director of companies, address, Culwich Ford, recrea¬ 
tions polo and birdwatchin’.. 

’Birdwatching! My father? But that’s absolute twaddle.’ 

‘Well, that’s what it said. Then she looks at me and asks if I heard 
anything lately about the Clare family. No, 1 say, why? 1 was only 
thinkin’ of a trip out there after the war because of my weak chest. 
Well, she says, they lost a son in a drowning accident and another 
son in the R.A.F. just disappeared on the way to England to complete 
his trainin’. They been asked to make inquiries, and if 1 hear anythin', 
you know, the usual story.’ 

‘So you know all about me?’ 

’Don’t be angry, Jamie. I did what 1 could for you.’ 

‘Ja, I can see that. What are you going to do now?’ 

‘Not anything you don’t think right. You can trust me. I’ll go to 
my grave before I harm you—don’t look at me like that, Jamie, it’s 
true. I’ll throw in this job, can’t blame myself for everything though. 
If I hadn’t of been in it would I know you? Someone else would turn 
you in. If they’ll let me go— Oh I’m scared of them, they can put the 
screws on me. I’ll get ill and go back to my ma in Salisbury. Not my 
real mum, she’s dead. This is my step. And she never could stand me— 
cuts both ways, I got no time for the old bag neither. And my dad’s in 
the Merchant Navy.’ 

She talks a lot, thinking aloud, and it seems to me she must be one 
of the loneliest souls in the world. What went wrong in her life ? I can’t 
see her straight because I feel all the time kind of dazed, drugged. If 
she walked past me in the coldest, dark night I would know she was 
there and feel the warmth come out of her and see her glow because 
she just burns with love. But it’s far from easy. From the beginning 
I’d felt the crevasse could split open between us. I seem to be hanging 
now at the edge. 

She goes home to her room. Kisses me strangely and with a long 
look before she leaves. In the night she cuts her wrists. 
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4* I LEFT FOR THE PRISON PERHAPS AN HOUR TOO EARLY, ANXIOUS NOT 

to miss Ditmar by any chance. I was Convinced the first impressions 
after his release were going to have an acute effect on him and that 
his sensitivity could be easily hurt. He must already have lived many 
times through his moment of liberation and rehearsed every possibility 
so that my presence might be totally irrelevant. Although uneasy, I 
was ready for anything that might turn up, as I expected Ditmar was 
himself. 

I parked the car at a distance under the bare spidery branches of 
jacaranda trees and walked towards the prison gate. A few groups 
were collected on the far side of the street, talking or staring dejectedly 
at the faceless wall of the building. Imprisonment is, surely, the most 
permanently degrading and inhuman affliction ever invented by man 
against man in the long and cruel millennia of his history, and yet 
universally practised by societies claiming to be just and even 
humane. Man’s innocence came before the creation of dungeons or 
lock-ups and this darkest stain of guilt will surely endure at least until 
the last one is knocked down. I walked among the waiting people, 
exchanged a few words and felt sure no one there had come to meet 
my friend. Watery sunlight through the cold smoky air. 

Shortly after the quarter-hour struck on a clock some way off, a 
small white car came buzzing down the street and pulled up sharply. 
Christl. She sat for a few moments, lit herself a cigarette, threw it out 
unsmoked and then pushed open the door. I reached her in time to 
help her a little unsteadily to her feet. She looked reasonably well for 
all the waste of her beautiful face and she greeted me smiling. 'Nice to 
see you, Jamie.’ 

She had on an ankle-length black coat and a peculiar drapery of 
pale blue voile around her head. *Where were we last time we met?’ 

'At Culwich Ford.’ 

‘I mean, what were we talking about?’ , 

•Nothing much really. You were going to approach Rolf to help 
Ditmar in some way.’ 

. *Was I now?’ she gave her deep, rather soft laugh. 

Then you left before he got back.’ 

•Really? Oh, that’s it! Rolf Gare, your brother. Was I trying to 
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get something out of him?' Again the laugh. ‘I must have been in a 
had way. Rolf Gare wouldn’t give you snow in Lapland. A forlorn 
hope. Jamie, how’s it you managed to stay sane? Did I tell you I 
tried to get myself certified? Well I did, but they won’t take me 
seriously.' She laid a gloved hand on my arm and in her unbelievably 
blue eyes was a kind of lovely humour that rose up through the 
devastation and pain. 

’I can’t tell you how grateful I am that you have come here. For 
his sake. As for me. I’m not necessary.' 

‘I don’t agree. Anyway, wait and see Ditmar even if it’s just to say 
hello.’ 

‘Thank you, Jamie dear. But no. He won’t want to see me, not like 
this, not here. He can look me out if he wants to. I’m superfluous. I 
had ... somehow, you know, I hadn’t reckoned on you. You must 
have come back, back to this country, just to be here. I hadn’t counted 
on that. And it’s right. I’ll go. Give Ditmar my love. Tell him.’ 

‘As you like, Christl.’ 

‘One thing... did I tell you about my daughter, Olive?’ 

‘You did, you said she’s a student, at Wits, was it? But you don’t 
hear much from her. Now that you’re in the Transvaal I expect you’ve 
seen her.’ 

‘Don’t believe me, Jamie. It’s not true, except the bit about not 
hearing from her. I wanted her to go to a university. I believe she 
did enter at Wits for a while until she flitted from that too. The truth 

is, she walked out on me, she walked out on everything. She couldn’t 
stand any more of me. 1 don’t blame her. But it hurts me, Jamie, the 
things she said. She said—‘‘Mother? You’re not a mother to me!’’ I’m 
not needed, you see, not even by my own child. Superfluous. I don’t 
know where she is, I don’t know if she can live, I mean she’s too frail, 
not brutal enough. She’s a Harman, not like Ross at all. She never 
went to him, hardly remembers him. But Ross couldn’t help her 
either, not a bad little guy, you know, Ross isn’t, only too much of the 
common dirt. Soiled. We’re all soiled, sure, but the kind that thrive in 

it. You see, I’m worried about her. She can always come back, but she 
doesn’t.’ 

She got back into the car. 

‘She’s maybe in Cape Town now, I’m not sure. I know at one time 
she wanted to leave the country; she has to get my consent for a 
passport, only nineteen. She can always come back. She knows where 
I am.’ 
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‘Give me your address, Christ!, so I can tell Ditmar.’ 

‘He knows. But hoe it is, Jamie/ 

She ferreted a card out of her bag and handed it through the 
window—the same as before—only the written words, ‘Crystal Jewel 
Co.' 

This has no address.. 

'Oh, my address is—everywhere,' she waved a hand airily and 
laughed. Then sadly again, ‘I hope you understand, Jamie dear. You 
make me feel so small. I’m a bit wrong up here and I don’t seem to 
get any better. All these pills, they don't help very much, you know. 
But I’m not always like this...’ 

While she was speaking a car drew up and three blue-coated police 
officers climbed out. A minute later an open carrier vehicle loaded 
with uniformed police stopped higher up the street. 

Christl switched the starter. ‘ 'Bye, dear.’ She went off with a whizz 
and a screech of tyres. The door in the black prison gate opened and 
a very blonde woman came out, brittle, defiant, into the thin revealing 
sunlight. A few people surged forward. She was soon being hugged, 
taken back; a raucous laugh, sobbing. Three or four men in new un¬ 
comfortable clothes came out carrying suitcases; a boy of about 
eighteen. Then after a long interval a number of black men and two 
women in long grey dresses. The gates opened wide and slammed 
again behind a black van. 

Only a few remained in the street, myself and at some distance 
the police. I wanted to find out if Ditmar was in fact to be released 
that day and I went forward and rapped hard at the gate. Again and 
again 1 knocked. The police watched me from the sparse sunlight under 
the bare trees. Nobody did anything. I might well have been clamour¬ 
ing for admittance— 

Through me you pass into the city of woe: 

Through me you pass into eternal pain: 

However hard I knocked it merely hurt my knuckles and the noise 
I made on the heavy door was minimal. I cpuld have mistaken the 
day, but then Christl, muddled as she was, had made the same error. 
And what had brought the police? There was nothing for it but to 
wait. The police carrier pulled away, leaving the car and only two 
constables and two others whom I took to be detectives. The hour 
chimed over the clatter and tooting of the city. 
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I had turned my back and at the sound of the door's bolts I glanced 
across the street. There Ditmar stood, framed against the black door. 
Quite small he looked, and neat in a jacket and light trousers, peering 
about through round-rimmed glasses; starting forth again into life 
after fifteen years of living death with nothing but a suitcase and a 
raincoat over his arm. As I hurried across he saw me and he greeted me 
with a smile and his good grey eyes twinkling behind the lenses. 
While we clasped hands and exchanged our first words, pushing aside 
all the pent-up feelings of guilt and futility, of the inexplicable idiocy 
of human decisions, 1 could not fail to notice how youthful and well 
he looked in contrast to the face I saw in my own mirror. He could not 
have been physically maltreated in the prison, yet from what source 
had he drawn the morale, the philosophical calm that seemed to 
radiate from him? Could it be deceptive? 

I steered him towards the car, past the police who pretended to be 
interested in something across the street and the plainclothesmen 
engrossed in a conversation. 'I know one of those gentlemen,’ Ditmar 
said, still evidently light-hearted. 

At the hotel we ordered a large breakfast and a bottle of champagne. 
To my surprise Ditmar told me without bitterness and actually laugh¬ 
ing at times of the exploit for which he had paid with the loss of 
nearly a quarter of his life. Although he was a qualified biologist he 
had never settled in any occupation since the break-up of his brief 
marriage and his return from Europe. Instead, he had opened a small 
specialist bookshop in Johannesburg. He rented a portion of a farm on 
the road to Hartebeespoort Dam and converted it into a botanical 
laboratory. There in his spare time he grew and experimented with 
some of the enormous range of poisonous and medicinal plants of 
Southern Africa. In this work he collected a knowledge bridging modem 
biochemistry and botany with the traditional lore of medicine-men 
and witch-doctors. 

1 had lost touch with him since Joyce’s death and never heard of 
this side of his interests, though he told me he had published papers 
in the international journals and had been visited at his laboratory 
by scientists from other countries. 

When the bottle was empty we ordered another, not champagne 
actually but the fizzy Cape wine more like an alcoholic lemonade. 
Tiroler Weisswein —I thought of Ditmar’s letter from the prison. He 
toasted me and added—To everything, and to nothing!’ 

To Nowhere!’ I replied. 
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He found this amusing and asked if I were still a disciple of William 
Morris. * 

'I never was to all that extent, Oilman’ 

'Ag, I know his News from Nowhere must sound rather old- 
fashioned and visionary now, but the spirit of the man. You used 
to like him. And today you and Morris'would understand each other.' 

'You are handing out compliments.' 

'Not so. Maybe 1 was thinking of some soul-mate for myself.' 

'Like whom? I've got it—Rousseau!’ 

‘No, no, no,’ he was laughing and took off his glasses and looked 
affectionately at me. ‘You’re right. You can only be yourself, the 
mathematical product of a chance cluster of genes. A unique accident, 
otherwise you are synthetic.’ 

I drew him back to his account. Through the bookshop he tapped 
all kinds of surprising undercurrents. If he were emperor of the world, 
he said, he would abolish books totally. Censorship was necessary but 
futile. It was like banning black gunpowder and leaving the shelves 
packed with every kind of dynamite, lyddite, T.N.T. and the atom- 
bomb. ‘We are set on a course that can’t be turned back. I don’t have 
to advocate upheaval, it’s there already in embryo, the fuse is set. 
Look—a man reads a book by Agatha Christie and he goes out and 
cuts down the President of his country. Where's the connection? He 
didn’t have to read Stepniak or...’ 

‘Fanon.’ 

'Who’s that? Ah, a new name. But I don’t think I can have missed 
so much—it goes on just the same.’ 

‘Not quite.’ 

‘So ... But as I was saying, the conditions are there. Men don’t 
have to be taught how to make a grenade, or a gallows-tree, or a whip. 
As for dirt, look, isn’t the unconscious thought-flow of any good sup¬ 
pressed citizen quite enough to turn the air blue? No, the only way 
to keep control is to abolish mankind altogether.’ 

‘Ditmar, you were telling me...’ 

'What? Ah yes, stick to the point. I’ll try, Jamie, let me collect 
my wits.’ We went out and sat in the sun in the courtyard and 
ordered coffee. Ditmar relaxed and talked amiably again about those 
years in the early 'fifties. The woman he was in love with was an 
Indian and the relationship was illegal, in terms of the race laws. The 
only possibility of marrying her meant exile from the country. He did 
not set any store by marriage since his first failure and neither he nor 
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the gir) thought of leaving the country. The bookshop became a place 
where people came and talked. Conversations spilled into the tearooms 
next door or into the warehouse at the back where Ditmar kept a big 
glass coffee jug steaming among heaps of books and labelled herbs, 
roots, leaves, horns, seeds, bulbs and bottles collected from traders in 
Diagonal Street and from the abanyangi, amagqira, abangoma, the 
dookums and herbalists of the ghettoes. Several times the shop was 
raided and hundreds of books removed in police vans. But the books 
were later returned and no charge was laid. Ditmar was warned. 
Numbers of people who visited his shop were suspect and many of 
his books, while not on the banned lists, were under consideration 
and would be prohibited as fast as the machinery could work. He was 
unconcerned. 

Ditmar travelled the country in his old reliable Dodge, visited Zulu- 
land and got to know modem chiefs and educationists as well as 
traditional medicine-men, rain-doctors and diviners. He collected and 
identified thousands of botanical specimens. He followed up clues in 
Swaziland and Mozambique and turned south to sit among the dignified 
amagqira of Xhosaland. He knew the Basotho, most secretive and 
suspicious of the magicians. To more distant parts—Bechuanaland 
and Cape Town, he travelled by air and railed home his specimens. The 
Cape, richest of all in herbs, had hardly more than remnants of a 
herbalist lore left by the almost extinct Bushmen and Hottentots and 
crossed in a strange interbreeding with Malay magic preserved by the 
dookums. Such a bizarre scientist as Ditmar was difficult to classify 
—on speaking or nodding terms with Pan-African nationalists, coloured 
Trotskyites, one-time hardliners of the banned communists, Indian 
Congressmen, a group of self-styled 'philosophical anarchists’ who 
held discussions over glasses of whisky in a wealthy Cape Town 
suburb and at the same time with the leading pharmacists and 
analytical chemists of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 

On a dramatic occasion he was approached by a former committee 
man of the All-African Congress and asked as a matter of urgency to 
take a suitcase with him on a flight to East London. He picked up the 
case. Heavy. 

‘What’s in here, Marcus?’ 

'Printed stuff, documents.’ 

'Any books?’ 

'Books too.’ 
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‘Why should 1 lug your books around? Don't I have enough trouble 
with my own?* 

The man just chuckled. 

‘No dynamite?’ 

‘No, man, what do you think?’ 

Ditmar heaved the case onto the back seat of the car together with 
cartons of books, herbs, roots, snakeskins and drove to the farm. Next 
day he was leaving for the Eastern Province to explore the almost 
untouched Xhosa lands north-east of Qamata. The case he got from 
Marcus was locked but he picked the fairly simple locks. There were the 
printed pamphlets, there were the books. But also cartons of gdlignite 
of the kind commonly used in gold-mining. About 20 lb or nearly 
half the weight of the case. Now he knew he had at least three courses 
open—Report to the police. Return the case and tell Marcus where he 
got off. Thirdly, take it with him as excess luggage. Insane, ridiculous, 
cowardly, treacherous—he had his choice. He knew now. He was a 
free man acting within his conscience. He decided on the most difficult, 
the most outwardly crack-brained, the most dangerous choice. To 
take the stuff with him. Because freedom was single, indivisible. It 
could not be qualified by the concept of ‘necessity’. That was a quibble. 
Freedom of one individual that cancelled the freedom of another 
was not freedom at all. To deny Marcus his choice was to join in con¬ 
firming his restriction. He should then go further and turn Marcus 
over.to the authorities. Or simply counsel him on his rashness, his 
stupidity, and reaffirm that the limitations on him were and must 
remain total. 

‘No one but you would have reasoned like that,’ I said. 

*What about you?’ 

‘For God’s sake! I don’t follow. Most likely I would have dropped 
the case in the deep end of Hartebeespoort Dam, bastal And then 
what happened?’ 

‘Well, I travelled with it. At East London airport I was met by a 
deputation. Detectives. They opened the case in front of me. The 
pamphlets and books were there. But what do you think? Instead of 
the explosive there were paving blocks wrapped in newspaper. Next 
day the gelignite arrived by road with more police. You see, they 
knew all about it. They were too careful to let the stuff travel by air. 
In any case they’d caught me. Very neatly. So it made no difference 
that I didn’t actually commit the crime. The intent was enough. That’s 
what I got fifteen years for.’ 
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‘You took, well, hardly touched, ageless.’ 

He only laughed. Tve been in Shangri-la, the Central Health SpaJ’ 

Tell me one thing, Ditmar. Did you consider that Marcus might 
be a stoolpigeon?' 

‘Yes, I did. That’s why I opened the case. But when I saw the 
gelignite I realized that was too simple to believe. He was innocent, 
I mean childlike, transparent.' 

‘But a danger to you.’ 

*Oh yes, to me, to himself, to everyone. So the most seeming- 
innocuous things can be charged with destruction and the most 
dangerous turn out a parable of good.’ 

‘Ah, but here was no parable, for God’s sake. The whole thing was a 
matter of plain common sense. I don’t understand your decision at all.’ 

‘I’ve just tried to explain, it was a conflict of free will as against 
submission.’ 

That doesn’t make sense.’ 

‘You don’t think Gautama’s lotus-flower sermon made sense to 
everyone?’ 

‘Perhaps not—but you can’t throw that at me in the middle of 
a practical problem.’ 

He smiled in an inward way and put his hand over mine and merely 
said. Thanks for coming to greet me, Jamie.’ 

‘What do you plan to do?’ 

‘No plans. I mostly travelled light. Except after I got married in 
England and was anchored for two years, but when that fizzled out I 
left the flat to her and came back here. Now the bookshop’s been 
wound up to pay off creditors and the farm and lab have gone back 
to the owners. I believe there’s a riding school on the place now. 
I’m not complaining. I have a couple of hundred rands saved from 
prison pay, and the rest is in my suitcase.’ 

I told him of the house, invited him to stay there with me and to 
make whatever use of it he liked after my return in two or three 
weeks. This I knew was the critical point in our meeting and I tried 
to put it to him casually and without embarrassment. I need have had 
no anxiety. He accepted so readily that this in itself might have 
cautioned me. We decided to leave after coffee and to take turns at 
driving to break the monotony of the four-hundred-mile journey. 

Soon after we had joined the new south-bound freeway Ditmar half 
turned in his seat and stared intently out of the wide back window. I 
glanced a few times into the rear-view mirror. As I was not travelling 
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at speed I kept in the outside lane and faster traffic continually 
whipped by. 

‘Anything the matter?* 

*We’re being followed.' 

‘Certain?* 

‘Aha—the same car that was outside the prison.’ 

1 braked and stopped on the road verge. The trailing car stopped too. 
1 walked back. The day had turned out warm and clear and the sun 
sparkled over the high veld above Pretoria with something of the 
clarity I remembered from long ago. The detectives in the police car 
were courteous, not at all unreasonable. I asked them not to follow 
me and in return I gave them an assurance that Ditmar would be my 
guest and that he planned to stay in the same house after my return to 
Europe so that for the forseeable future this would be his address at 
which they could find him any time. One of them signalled his 
superiors by radio. The result was that they were ordered not to 
continue the trail. Ditmar’s unorthodox reasoning, his apparent lack of 
motivation and the baffling absence of links with any known 
organization seemed to have collected around him a peculiarly 
sinister significance. In some way it had been discovered that he had 
once had an interest in Anarchism and this possibly created for him 
an image as a re-risen phantom of Bakunin or Nechayev. 

We stopped for a late lunch at the same little village above the rim 
of the Berg where I had so enjoyed a meal with my young friends, 
Pete, Mel and Gaby. I was feeling well and at this high altitude in the 
luminous crisp air of the mountains I caught a sense of physical 
freedom I had not had for a long time. Deep unlaboured breathing 
and a freedom from nausea hinted at an almost luxuriant return of 
vitality. Talking with Ditmar and marvelling at his joyousness, his 
ranging interest and lack of rancour, I had brief but acute feelings of 
fluidity as if my senses had gained a strange freedom of movement 
inside the laws of time. I could return with him twenty-seven years 
to the summer of our holiday at Culwich Ford... 

‘What are you thinking, Jamie?’ Ditmar’s voice interrupted me. 1 
told him a little reluctantly of this flight into.fantasy. 

Tes, 1 always suspected it*—behind that quiet humane face 
of yours lurks a dreamer... No l even more, a visionary.’ 

‘If I was ever that it’s gone down with a good many sunsets.’ 

‘And risen with a good many dawns.’ We both laughed. 

'Wait, Ditmar—look at that flight of vultures.’ 
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He swung in his chair and together we stared up into the sky, 
blue and cloudless, watching for long minutes the winged vortex of 
movement spinning and yet motionless, hung in miraculous balance 
on an axis of the sun. Free in air but fixed forever. He turned back 
and drank his tea, eyes unseeing behind the round glasses. I was feeling 
again that we were not alone, that the fuzzy-haired Pete, Mel with her 
languid sensuous body and humorous eyes. Gaby ... Jannine; Christl, 
Lindsay—all were in the same presence and there with us and the 
filament of separation had slid off. 

'Shall we move on?* I said. 

Ditmar got up without a word and we walked down the steps and 
across the gravel to the car. 

We arrived at the little brick and stucco house in Loop Street and 
drove through the open entrance into the yard. Dusk. Nebuchadnezzar 
the cat stood up from a bed of dead flowers at the foot of a shrub, 
yawned and shook the dry leaves from his fur. Then he strolled out 
and rubbed himself against my legs and Ditmar’s. We were welcomed 
home. 

A day later I answered the doorbell in the morning and found two 
men, both strongly built, standing on the stoep with hands in their 
overcoat pockets. They apologized for the visit and introduced them¬ 
selves as high officers in the security service. I invited them in. 

Ditmar was at the breakfast table. The early sun shone in the window 
brightly though not yet with much warmth. 

'Please sit down—have some coffee/ Ditmar said. 

They drew up chairs, unbuttoned their coats, the cat jumped on the 
knees of the older man and made himself comfortable. 

‘Okay, colonel, I can guess what it is and I’m not blaming you/ 
Ditmar said. 

‘It’s a very unpleasant duty. I'm sorry, Mr Harman/ He drew out 
of his pocket a brown envelope and took from it an official letter 
headed by a symbolic crest of the Scales of Justice. He glanced 
through it and handed it to the second man. This is a restriction order/ 

The second man looked at the letter and passed it on to Ditmar. 
After reading it he passed it on in turn to me. The circle was com¬ 
plete. The order confined Ditmar to the magisterial district, prevented 
him from entering any school or educational institution, banned him 
from issuing any statement or joining any organization, forbade him 
from attending any gathering of more than two people, ordered him 
to report once a week to a police station and finally confined him to 
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hous? arrest for twelve hours a day in the house in Loop Street The 
order was operative for five years. What I had achieved in buying the 
house was to furnish my friend with a private and personal prison 
all to himself. The cat jumped on the floor and miaouwed for milk. 
'Hie officers got up and very awkwardly took their leave; shaking 
hands with both of us they expressed their regret. I had been away 
so long that I had admittedly lost touch with the subtler mores of my 
one-time country, and the extraordinary embarrassment of the two 
men struck me as something eerie and yet sinisterly human. 

Mr Halliday came in a few minutes afterwards and asked cheerily if 
I found everything in order. I introduced him and he started slightly 
at Ditmar’s name. He had read it, of course, in the newspapers and 
this touch of reality, so near to his own door, was far from pleasant. 
But he recovered and offered, I think genuinely, his friendship no less 
than he had been willing to befriend that monument of self-indulgence, 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

‘If there’s anything I can do for you, Mr Harman, you know what 
I mean, please say the word.’ 

‘Just at this moment, if I’m right, the three of us constitute an 
illegal meeting. No time for words,’ Ditmar said, smiling. 

Mr Halliday glanced uneasily at the window, laughed miserably. 

‘Oh hell—so what! I don't reckon you’re going to blow up the City 
Hall.’ 

‘At least we can have conversations through the garden hedge, Mr 
Halliday.’ 

‘That’s right. Pyramus and Thisbe!’ he barked out his jerky little 
laugh again. ‘Well, I’ll be hanged, eh?’ 


WHAT YOU DO WITH YOUR LIFE IS YOUR OWN BUSINESS, BUT THAT’S 

not how they look at it in England. A girl in the next room hears 
Jannine moan and knocks and knocks and ii) the end the folk in the 
house get a policeman and they push the door in. She’s taken off to 
hospital and stitched and given blood transfusions. Later they lay a 
charge against her—attempted suicide. If ever there was a crazy law. 
I find out where she is after two days and I get to the hospital at 
visiting hour, six-thirty. She’s lying there pale as death, long black 
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hair flowing out on the pillow. A rubber tube feeding a drip into her 
arm. No tine else to see her. people round other beds in the big ward 
but Jannine alone. Eyes closed. I can tell she’s very bad and I shouldn’t 
have come. It tears me up to see her like this, even her lips colourless. 
I don’t think she's breathing and get the kind of sweeping numb shock 
that goes over your brain. I go nearer quietly and touch her face. No, 
thank God, she's warm and she moves slightly. Then opens her eyes. 
So dark blue, nearly all black pupil. She doesn’t see me for a bit and I 
whisper to her, kneeling at the bedside. She looks hard at me and 
smiles faintly and a little colour comes up in her face. She shuts her 
eyes for a long time. Then she whispers to me: ‘Jamie.’ 

I bend closer and wait for what she wants to say. 

‘Jamie—bugger off now, don’t be a bloody fool ... cornin’ to this 
goddam hospital. Understand ... bugger off.’ 

‘Christ, is that all?’ 

Tes, are you mad?’ She pants for breath. 

‘I wanted to tell you I need you, Jannine. More than ever. I haven’t 
changed. Don’t die, Jannine ...’ 

She’s quiet for a bit, looking at me sort of dark. At last she says so 
quietly I can hardly hear, ‘I love you, Jamie. Go now. Don’t come 
back.’ She turns away and closes her eyes. I bend down and kiss her 
goodbye but she doesn’t look at me again and I go out feeling my 
throat’s going to burst and wanting to howl and smash things. Even 
when she’s near death she has to think one move ahead and play that 
bloody game. I feel I must go back and pick her up and carry her out 
with me—yes, and very likely kill her. I have a dread this is the last 
time I’ll ever see her. 

I take her warning to heart and don't go near the hospital again. 
How the time goes I don’t know. Then it comes to me as if she’s dead 
when I find her things have been moved from her room and someone 
else is living there. No—she’s been discharged from hospital. Wherever 
we’ve been before I go and just look around and ask a careful question 
here and there, at Red Lion Square, Charlie’s, the Shakespeare, tie Load 
of Hay ... She’s not in London, I’m sure. I hear at Bow Street from a 
clerk in the court that she was found guilty but was bound over for 
one year. They let her down lightly after an important man spoke for 
her character. I guess she’s gone to her step-mother in Salisbury. Her 
father in the Merchant Marine—could have been on the Windsor 
Castle, but I guess no*. Every day I wait to hear from her, and no letter 
comes. 
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I ajso go a few times to Australia House; they’re getting a bit fishy 
becaiise they must know I’m not one of them; I'm beginning to look 
and talk like a Londoner, though not quite. At last they hand me a 
little bundle of aerograms, the black photo-prints folded up and 
gummed, and you know some swine has pored over them and nothing 
is private. From Pattie and Elizabeth and Joyce. Their names on the 
back. I take them and go off and sit on the grass in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. For a long time 1 can’t bring myself to open them. It’s like 
knowing and fearing you’re going to hear of another death. Then I 
tear open the strips. My eyes blur and I weep like a fool. I can’t go 
on. They say loving things. They cherish me and want me home. 
Don’t even hint I’ve done wrong. They don’t know, or are they being 
careful? The lies, the pain burnt into me. I’ll never go back. I’ve 
left there forever. Father sends me a message through Pattie to be a 
man and face up to things and nobody will think the worse of me. 
Even from the photocopy I can see that Joyce has blotted her letter 
with tears. I can’t bear being dragged by the stirrup with such storms 
of feeling. At least I let them know I’m alive and told them I love 
them, and I do. Or do I in fact cancel out my love? Joyce writes very 
small those other lines from Dancer: 

If strange men come from the house 

To lead her away, do not say 

That she is happy being crazy— 

She knows me better than anyone in her pure heart, her heart like a 
bird. Those aerograms I fold up tight and stick in the slit pocket of 
my belt. Maybe I’ll write again, maybe not—I don’t know. I don’t 
want to go on like this, the war may last years and what will become 
of me? If Jannine were to open her mouth ... only I trust her in this. 
I’ll find her again somehow. 

I sit in Charlie’s by myself. Early, the crowds not yet here. You 
can’t get liquor but I’ve brought a hip-flask and take a drink when 
no one’s looking. Not my habit, I got this whisky to fight away the 
black hump weighing me down into the mud. I wasn’t made for a 
place like London. Who was? It beats you, purges out your guts, and 
you belong to it as if you’re tied hands and feet. You may think you’re 
free here but you’re a rat running in the timbers of die house. I’m 
seeing it from the wrong end, I guess. But take grandfather with his 
house in Montagu Square (I’ve seen it. No. 12 ) was he any better off 
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with the silly champagne suppers and race-horses and chorus girls? 
William Somers Clare, putting on side and playing with heavy stakes, 
getting his pocket picked by titled nonentities he envied, who returned 
the compliment by laughing behind his back. I know. Granny told 
me in as many words. Clara Lindsay, she was worth ten of him and all 
she could do was put up a good face to the ugliness of it and never 
betray her feelings. One thing father learnt, and he must have got it 
from her—he never wanted to muscle in on the chinless tribe. Pity 
grandfather didn’t actually end up buying that title—father would be 
Sir Fred or Lord Something and look bloody ridiculous today like 
some other Rand remnants. Secretly he has some hankering after the 
boloney or why does he trot around the country dressed up as a tinpot 
colonel? / 

At last, oh 1 guess I’ve been waiting for it, Johnny comes in with 
Lee Acland. I feel the hair rise on my neck—will they take any 
notice of me? Lee lent me a book called Looking Backward, meant 
to be a kind of Utopian tract I should say, but I haven’t got far, in 
fact only the first two pages. Not that I'm uninterested—I can't pin 
myself down to anything, as if I’ve become illiterate. They won’t be 
too pleased with me. It’s true—they come over and sit with me! I try 
not to be too much of a spaniel wagging its tail. The high pressure 
in my head seems to sink down gradually, and we talk and they are 
not too serious. I’m so grateful to them I can hardly hide it. When 
it’s time to go I walk with them and go as far as Lee’s room. She jokes 
with me in her quick, keen way and no awkward questions. I leave 
her there and walk home much lighter, finish the flask on the way and 
sleep like a corpse. 

After that I see more of them, specially Johnny and Lee. Whether 
there’s anything more between them worries me not at all, though I 
can see he leans in many ways on her. She seems to have some power 
in her, small as she is, never tired or dark or changeable. All the 
while it’s as if I have a hole in my side. Ages pass, waiting, hoping 
for some word of Jannine. 

July is going out. On a hazy warm Sunday I go on a bus with Lee 
and Johnny; we get out in Epping Forest. For miles we walk through 
the trees, in lovely glades, skirting round thickets of shining holly. 
Gouds sail across the blue lakes in the treetops. The war is going on 
somewhere, but not here. Mussolini (his name itself sounds like a 
cartoonist’s ioke) has ‘fallen’. Did he fall fiat on his face like a lead 
soldier and some child chuck him back in the toy-box? Lee and 
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Johnny talk solemnly about politics, looking ahead. Looking Backward 
—I’Ve finished the book now and begin to get an idea of what it’s all 
about—Socialism, Shaw, Bellamy, and of course their guiding light, 
Anarchism. But while they talk and the sunlight filters down through 
elms and oaks I lie on my stomach and fall asleep. We find a little 
thatched brick pub on a lane in the forest itself and for lunch have 
fresh bread and a nutty Cheddar cheese and real butter. Johnny and 
Lee are wonderful. Just to do a simple thing with them makes it real, 
alive. The beer, well I can’t say this English stuff is my idea of a drink, 
but today it’s good and crisp and bubbles through my head so I feel 
like running out in the forest and shouting up echoes. 

Johnny is dead beat when we get back. We almost drag him upstairs 
and Lee cooks up a simple supper for him on the gas-ring. We leave 
him propped in bed with a book and his little black beret still on, the 
greying dark hair sticking out from under it. We go to Lee’s room 
which is quite big so the number of books doesn’t matter so much. I 
mostly give her my rations because I don’t bother to make meals and 
I can always get something to eat from her. A house across the street 
has been wrecked in a raid but she has come off unscathed. Her 
windows look towards the river and she can leave them open while it’s 
still light. She has a bottle of some kind of cowslip wine from her 
mother in Dorset—wishy-washy but not too bad as long as you can 
laugh about it. 

‘Of course you only drink straight whisky,’ she says to shame me. 

‘Why not, when there’s bloody nothing else?’ 

She pushes New from Nowhere on to me and I read out bits of it 
to her while she’s frying something. I have to admit this book actually 
stuns me, as though it had been written to me by a wise friend to 
answer my own doubts and my unformed questions. But I ask Lee 
to tell me what Morris means by this and that and why does he 
have such faith in people when he must know they are nine-tenths 
unmitigated evil. She turns round with the egg-flipper in her hand and 
brushes the hair out of her eyes and talks to me in a half-indignant, 
half-puzzled way like a teacher would, finding her best pupil has gone 
cock-eyed. She’s very pretty and she gets quite flushed and her eyes 
glitter angrily defending the marvellous old Victorian and his kind- 
hearted ideas. If Lee wants the final argument against me about the 
goodness of mankind she has only to say—‘What about me?’ Except 
that she never would. Of course, from the height of my minus quantity 
of human wisdom I guess my judgements are just wild guesses 
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warped by feelings and faulty thinking, but I’d stake my life on Lee. 
There’s no wrong in her, I mean beside Jannine, say, Lee must be 
steady and just and true as Florence Nightingale herself. 

‘Scoffing—that’s just negative unless you can offer something better,’ 
she says. Tou’re intelligent, I mean to say you’re not exactly a fool. 
Why don’t you come out from behind that mask, Jamie? You don’t 
have to play double all the time.* 

I throw down the book and jump up and kiss her. She looks at me 
quite amazed and really blushing. 

'But that’s just what I have to do,’ I say. ‘How do I know you’re 
not hiding too behind all your books and a wig and a false nose ?’ 

‘Well, I’m not.’ 

Tou want me to put on another mask and think like you.’ 

That’s impossible, love. I don’t know myself what I believe 
altogether. The thing is to start thinking. Don't you see if every tenth 
person just started to think, something new would happen.’ 

‘Let’s eat.’ 

'Oh, get away with you.’ 

She gives me a plate of fried liver and things and sits opposite me at 
the little folding table. When she looks at me with level brown eyes I 
have to smile back because it gives me a feeling of calm, of happiness 
to be here. The sun still sets very late—I can’t get used to the long 
summer evenings in England. The great red ball swimming into the 
murk way off beyond the two fingers of the power station smoke¬ 
stacks. We lean out of the window talking quietly until the world 
gets quite dark. I can hardly see Lee’s face, the faint gleam as she turns 
her eyes to me. 

‘Jamie,’ she says, ‘would you like to sleep with me?’ 

I don’t say anything. 

That’s all, in the beginning. She’s so different when she’s changed, 
though it takes her a long time and she won’t let me do anything, 
not even unhook one hook on anything, as if she has to take off all 
sorts of other things as well as her clothes, the seven veils, or like the 
long steps down to bathe in a fairy pool, stopping at each step to say 
some charm. I turn cold and hot by turns and my nerves flutter, I get 
the idea she must be too civilized to be natural, and maybe she’s trying 
something on or doing me a favour. She goes out and comes back in 
a dressing-gown. She draws down the black-out blinds and stands close 
to me. She’s so soft then, I mean really submissive like a girl from the 
tribes. What tribe? There’s been nothing of that in England since the 
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ancient Britons ran around with blue paint like the vervet monkeys in 
the park at Durban North. Where did they learn that trick? Except that 
the monkeys only have their knackers blue. But I guess even if 
women forget some things the memory remains there in the core of the 
cell and it comes back. What do I know? Lee is smaller than Jannine 
(though you can’t compare them), tender, more passive. It’s unbeliev¬ 
able when I think later, that this is the same girl whose head’s full of 
books and philosophical and political theory and pamphlets and table- 
top arguments. Where is the dividing line, where does she .pass the 
borderland and become all woman? Memory shuts off and everything 
she has gained over a lifetime of learning just slips under the wave of 
nature. Or is this only in the final spasm? And the man too, does he 
travel all the way, sense and ecstasy together, shedding his collected 
trash? 

I stay with Lee till the morning. 

A change comes over me. In one way I seem to have found a foot¬ 
hold, more confident, I don’t get that hellish start of fear when a 
stranger talks to me unawares. To live without fear, that must be one 
of the doorposts of a decent life. From the day I was born I never 
thought of it—until the time I burnt my papers in that lavatory in 
Southampton. Since then I’ve lived in fear, and picked up the nosey 
scuttling ways of a rat. Lee helps me out of it. By being herself. I see 
quite a lot of her, though less than 1 would like. She keeps me at a 
distance when she wants to, sometimes away but other times when 
she’s home she puts me off too. I’d like to play cool and tell her I 
don’t worry either if I see her Christmas or come Whitsun. There are 
some things you think up in your mind but you can’t say when it 
comes to the push. I get speechless with Lee, angry, jealous. Jealousy! 
It’s something that drives me into the ground. Love is strong as death, 
jealousy is cruel as the grave. Solomon. How did he find that out with 
six hundred women to himself? Disgusting really. Most men are 
satisfied with a tenth or a hundredth of that number in a lifetime. 
When you come to calculate it he must have been hard put to work 
his way through the seraglio in two years. And what workl Look, a 
bull only covers thirty cows efficiently in a* season and a ram about 
sixty ewes, and look at the sheer weight of their balls. Compared to 
Solomon, I mean. And where does the love come in, or the jealousy? 
By the time he got round to Number One wife again he must have for¬ 
gotten her name. I am the Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the valleys. 



Did she have to introduce herself? But jealousy cuts me up and that's 
the painful truth. 

1 can't bear to think of the time I’m away from Lee; I want her to 
have no life of her own without me. Knock at her door at odd hours 
absolutely eaten up with a gnawing possessive feeling. Certainly I 
contemplate murder—well, anyway I'd do my best to beat up anyone 
1 find in my place. My place—that’s at the heart of it. I want to own 
her, I think of the impossible, which is, manying her. Reckon that 
must be one thing that pitches men like me into the wedding business, 
to stave off the other snorting rams. Doesn’t work, of course, but 
that’s neither here nor there. 

I even get to hating Johnny. How can you hate a completely beauti¬ 
ful person like him ? It’s what I sink to all the same. I wouldn’t touch 
him in anger, never! It would be unspeakable. I show my feelings by 
treating him with exaggerated politeness and respect. I guess he sees 
through it because I sometimes notice him smile in his eyes when 
there’s nothing to smile about. Or maybe it’s my imagination. 

This feeling all disappears when I’m alone with Lee. I can be 
bitter and try to start rows with her, and all the time I know from 
her honest warm eyes that I’m just acting the damn fool. Only rarely 
she tells me off in a terrific flare of anger that just makes her seem so 
much bigger in heart and beside which I’m the soul of meanness. 

Every spare minute I spend in reading up philosophy and politics, 
Proudhon and Marx, Ruskin (I’m staggered by Unto This Last), 
Bakunin, Shaw, Bertrand Russell, Kropotkin, Trotsky, Lenin, Herbert 
Read. First of all so I can hold my own in discussions and not sit 
gaping on the sidelines. Then because I get wrapped up and can’t stop. 
It’s difficult to get all the books you want, following one reference to 
another, but Lee has a big collection herself and she’s a wonder at 
digging things out, old bundles of magazines that bring the time to 
life more than anything, Shaw’s Fabian Essays, Max Beer’s Socialism, 
Helmholtz-Phelan on William Morris, Ford Madox Ford. The world 
simply falls open to me, leastways that’s how it feels. I like best, after 
old whitebeard Morris who is my shining light and saint, Shaw and 
Herbert Read. What is it about these? I discuss it with Lee and she 
says it’s because they are not only thinkers but artists as well. She 
smiles and adds, ’It’s also because you’re that age.’ 

‘What’s that got to do with it?' 

*Nineteen. It’s important.’ 
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‘Crap. You're only twenty-two so you can hardly look down on me 
from’ a very great height.* 

*1 don't, love. You’re already catching up and passing me. In a 
couple of months. And you remember what you read. Not bad.' 

Wherever I go I hide a book inside my shirt. Even walk along read¬ 
ing and keep half an eye open not to knock into people. I’ve let my 
beard grow, nearly an inch now, patchy and reddish-gold. In dis¬ 
cussions at Charlie’s I listen without seeming to and just now and 
again I ask a difficult question especially of Johnny. I quote Vera 
Zasulich or Saint-Simon or Stepniak word for word and see what he 
can make of it. Very polite, though I can see it disconcerts him to be 
jerked up sharp on his own subject. I’ve started going to meetings 
and lectures; Fabians and pacifists and rationalists, communists, 
anarchists, religious revivalists. London never stops chewing the rag. 
I try this same slant, interrupt with some question phrased in a high 
tone and even a sneer. Lee comes along too, and she objects to my 
sneering manner which she calls 'sham superiority’. I don’t mind— 
some speakers lose their temper but others are experienced and cun¬ 
ning and they slap me down smartly. These clashes are amusing, 
exciting, and I’m in danger of losing my head. I even fancy myself as a 
brilliant debater or politician, holding the floor, riveting the atten¬ 
tion of an audience, rolling them up with laughter. People ask who I 
am. I say I’m Jakov Garkovitch the Stepney nihilist. The joke goes 
down quite well. Luckily I don’t try my hand at speaking. Lee says I’m 
arrogant, conceited, but there must be a glimmer of modesty some¬ 
where because I don’t go further than trip questions and of course my 
laboured sneers, as she calls them. 

I also have enough sense left in this new excitement to realize I 
need only draw attention to myself once too often and somebody will 
want to know who James Clark the printing assistant really is. One 
evening after a meeting I’m invited to join some of the speakers to 
coffee. As I’ve made myself pretty objectionable in my nihilist manner 
I take this as something of a joke. The people are communists, the 
most serious bunch of all and very impatient of criticism. They have 
no time for mulling over poetry and philosophy and hair-splitting 
and they seem more interested in action—do this and do that. At the 
table there’s Tom, an Oxford man with a tense pale face but ready to 
crack a joke. Two Indians, one I’ve heard of before, Menon. A young 
man in uniform, blue-eyed and sporting a blonde moustache. The 
Indians are having a heated argument over a point of tactics, 



apparently, though I don’t follow it. Then one of them, Dutt, turns 
to me and says I made some good points, intelligent His mild friendly 
voice is at odds with the very deep hot eyes he fixes on me as though 
he can paralyse me if he likes. 

’We need young comrades like you,' he says. 

‘What for?’ I ask. 

‘In the ranks of the party, of course,’ Menon laughs. 

‘No thanks. I’m not in any ranks. I'm out of step. I don’t want 
anyone to think for me, let me think for myself, however badly.’ 

‘Anarchist?’ 

‘Or nihilist, call it what you like.’ I feel flattered by this attention. 

The soldier says with a smile, This is the young South African 
Johnny Beckman is twisting round his little finger. A deserter.’ 

I guess I turn paper white, and I sit there with the laughing faces all 
around me—except Dutt, his black eyes bum into me. What does this 
soldier know, have I ever seen him before, at Charlie’s? Or talked 
somewhere out of turn? 

I find I have stood up and I lick dry lips. ‘You ... you’ve got me 
wrong.’ I want to leave them with one crushing remark, only I can’t 
think of anything at all and while I hesitate too long Dutt says, ‘Sit 
down, lad, take it easy.’ 

Thanks/ I say, stiff-lipped. ‘I've heard some lies in my life and if 
you believe this one why don’t you turn me in?’ 

‘D’you take us for narks?’ the soldier says. 

‘I don’t know what to take you for, seeing you’re wearing the 
King’s uniform.’ I throw a shilling on the table to pay for my coffee 
and march out. My knees feel rubbery and their eyes are boring into 
my back. Thank God Lee isn’t here to see me pulped like this. And 
how did the soldier know about me? It must be gossip among people 
who’ve seen me popping up like a rag doll at the little meetings, or else 
they have some kind of information service of their own. He spoke 
like an educated man. 

I rush to the nearest tube station and ride home to see Lee. She’s not 
in her room. Nor at Charlie’s. I sit and wait at one of the tables, 
gloomily. A girl comes and talks to me, one I met the first time I was 
here, fat and a bit dull but she’s always acted friendly to me. 

‘*Lo, Jamie.’ 

4 ’Lo, Mary—seen anything of Lee?’ 

‘No, lovey. But guejs who I did see... Blimey, don't look at me like 
that. I’m no ghost/ 
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‘Jannine?’ I can hardly get the name out, and she nods. 

‘Where?’ 

‘Oh, you know she ’ad trouble, and they sent her down to the 
country to get ’er ’ealth back; but she’s ’ere again now an’ married.' 

She stops and looks at me. I clear my throat. I don’t want to shout 
at her and 1 say fairly steadily: 

‘Well, go on, Mary.’ 

‘Quite settled in at last, so she says. Hubby’s an old friend. Used 
to come here, y’know. Then in the army an’ 'e got sent back from 
Africa wounded, I think it was shrapnel in the neck or face. Anyway 
out on disability an’ back at ’is job with the L.C.C. Nice bloke, quiet 
y’know, nothin’ much to look at for a stunner like Jannine. She ain’t 
workin’, on the lookout for somethin’. She can wait, see. Lovely coupla 
rooms they got in Marsham Street, y’know just over back of the 
gasworks.' 

‘Is she all right?’ 

‘Oh line, line. Looks bright as a sparrer. Asked after you too an’ I 
says the same to ’er about you—never looked so chirpy, and quite a 
political!’ She laughs and slaps her heavy hand on my back. ‘Cheer 
up, cock, just as good fish in the sea as ever come out of it.’ 

‘You think so.’ 

She knows how to put her foot in it. I’ve got nothing against her 
and I let her waffle on and think she’s taking me under a friendly wing. 
I can’t stand the thought of going back there to my dreary little 
stuffy-smelling room alone. Comes of getting used to leaning on others. 
In the end I get up and go, but I turn down first towards the river 
and stop in Horseferry Road at the comer of Marsham Street. All 
black and closed off and utterly empty and 1 know then that some¬ 
thing has snapped for good. 

Getting to know the world is like carrying a thistle flower inside 
your own heart. At every turn it pierces you a hundred different 
ways. Do you ever get used to this, does it leave you a minute without 
pain? I’ve decided to go my own way as far as I can. Stop this mad¬ 
ness of meetings and lectures. Freethinkers and Theosophists and 
I.L.P., Marxists and Friends of the Soviet,, Socialist League and all 
that. Lee helps me get books and I make up a systematic list for study. 
Also include comparative religion. I’m an atheist, if that means any¬ 
thing, but I want to go over it right from the beginning—how did it 
come about—was it religion that made men torture and massacre 
thousands of their own flesh and blood in cold hatred or would they 
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have done it anyway? Why are the Christians the most cruel and 
murderous sect that ever plagued the earth—is it something in the 
faith or in the pale-skinned, pale-eyed Indo-european? I read from 
Frazer and L6vi-Strauss, Peake’s commentary on the Bible, Gilbert 
Murray, the Hindu scriptures. Buddhism, Lao Tse and Confudus. 
There’s too much of it and all along I have the feeling there’ll be no 
answer. Because there isn't one. Nothing— nihil. So why not nihilism? 
It’s as good a blindfold as any other. Under it all I hardly ever stop 
thinking of home. And that alone, which I can never drive out of my 
mind for more than a short time, is the greatest weakness of all. In 
some clear way I must prove my own absolute freedom. ‘Him doth his 
ferment drive afar.’ Faust. I’m only driven around in drcles—a white 
rat in a cage. 

I start holding an independent opinion in everything. With Lee 
alone I don’t dispute and quarrel because I have enough sense to see it 
could only be aimed at hurting her. She’s too gentle for that. But with 
Johnny and the others I want to make it plain that I stand on my own 
legs. In spite of their criticisms they are all sympathetic to Russia. (So 
am I!) The Red soldiers are at last avalanching over Hitler’s lines and 
in Moscow the salutes and rockets of battle victories fill the skies. Our 
soldiers have hopped into Italy, the Fifth Army. Freddie is there 
somewhere. I have to believe it, but I find it hard. It doesn’t seem to 
concern me. Why is he there? Patriotism, loyalty, devotion, sacrifice— 
in my heart I don’t get it, I simply don't, that's all. Winning the war 
—for whom? The thing is to be against war. In conversations and 
discussions that seethe in Charlie’s often late into the night in spite of 
the noise, the dancing and the blare of records I begin to make my 
objections. I say I stand for two things. No sympathy with the war at 
all. Action, not hypocrisy. What action? they ask. Any effective 
action! Sounds clear-cut though romantic and I know I can’t defend 
or reason it out against, say, Johnny. He answers me mildly, ‘You 
vould like to be a Nechayevist—but that’s all finished.’ 

It starts me on a new line of reading—What is Nechayevism ? 

We are in the smoky inner room, our circle as usual. I’m mostly 
silent, listening, rarely asking a question, my back to the dancers. 
There’s a sort of lull and people move about. Some at the next table 
wave and exchange greetings; one stands up. Johnny stares past me 
and Lee who is on my left turns to look. I feel curious and shift my 
chair round. Well, it’s Jannine. I gaze straight at her, dumbfounded. 
She looks at me with no change in her face, not the least flicker of her 
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eyes,, surprise, pleasure, nothing. She gives me a nod and the next 
moment is looking at someone else. Gives the same nod and a little 
wave of the hand. I remember she has a velvet ribbon round her neck 
fixed with a small brooch. Her dress light blue and glistening dark 
hair done up simply. She is lovely, tall, graceful—I'd never quite seen 
her so. The man with her must be her husband; he is stocky, a little 
shorter than Jannine, wearing a suit and tie and he has a very dark 
scar going down from under one ear. I stand up slowly and Lee just 
looks at me. I think that Jannine hasn’t actually recognized me. It’s 
more than two months since... and my beard... They are talking— 
she goes across to greet a girl and they kiss. Then she turns to me, 
smiling a little and holds out her hand. ’Hello, Jamie, how are you? So 
glad to see you. This is Herb. I’d like you to be friends.’ 

‘You must come round and see us,' Herb says in a cheery way. *We’re 
in Marsham Street, twenty, just let Jannine know, you’ll come soon, 
won’t you?’ 

‘Thanks,’ I nod. Christ, that’s all I say. Jannine has gone on and 
not a second glance at me. A hard blow, and yet I get a feeling it must 
be put on. She’s not that straightforward. Charlie comes out and 
greets them warmly: strange, because he never liked her. 

It all blurs. I’m thrown back, falling, falling into the crevasse I’ve 
dreaded, the nightmare of separation. 

I go and visit them, the Watsons. Sit at the table and Jannine pours 
tea as though she’s been brought up to it. She greets me in a calm way, 
unembarrassed. I get no glimmer out of her and it’s maddening. Herb 
likes to get his slippers on with a newspaper and the radio going. In 
ten, twenty, thirty years he’ll be just exactly the same. She invites 
me to come again. I try to arrange a meeting when Herb is not there— 
only for one hour. I promise anything. 

‘Jamie, you don’t want to make things difficult?’ 

‘No, of course not. I mean ...’ 

‘Then see us as we are, love.’ A cool, soft smile. 

I even write to her. I tell her I owe her everything, but this is not in 
my heart as I write. I’m mad and it’s for her. I never loved and 
never will love anyone the same way as I.do her. And what else? 
Pages and pages. I daren’t read it back. 

She ignores my letter. Unbelievable. I write again and still no 
answer. I leave a third letter at No. 20 myself in case there’s been a 
mess-up in the post, but she clearly does not mean to accept this 
approach from me. For a week 1 walk about the streets at night, seeing 
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nobody, not Lee nor any of my few friends, as dark as London itself. 
In the end I take the day off without permission, get my hair cut and 
my beard shaved off and I use all my clothing coupons to buy a 
utility jacket, a decent pair of trousers and brown shoes at the Army 
and Navy Stores. I walk to No. 20—it’s a mild day and the weak sun 
shining among the faded trees. The street door is unlatched and I go 
up. Their rooms are on the second floor. Knock. Jannine in her dress¬ 
ing gown. She goes deathly pale and I catch her to save her from fall¬ 
ing. I kiss her eyes and cheeks and lips and she does nothing to stop me. 

'Let me sit down,’ she says. When she’s steadier she goes off for a 
glass of water and comes back. 'Sit there, Jamie. I must talk to you, and 
I’ll talk straight, understand? You are here against me wanting you, 
not so? You wanted one hour. Did you think when you wrote those 
letters or when you came up the stairs just now of the time, it’s 
three months ago, when you told me how much you owe me? No? 
How much do you owe me, Jamie? And you answered it yourself, 
nothing. I don’t need you now, you said. Oh, you were mad at me, 
blind, deaf. Almost, but not quite. You had thought of leaving me 
then, see? I knew it. I knew it was over from that very tick. I don’t 
belong to your posh class, I’m a coupla years older'n you—that counts 
me out too. But you opened my eyes, Jamie, you did that.’ 

She is crying quietly now. ‘I knew I had to come clean with you, 
I had to break with my bloody job. Dangerous, but it was you helped 
me decide that, without knowing it. I had to break with you, Jamie, 
and for keeps. Only one way I had, and that’s the way I did it. It was 
my life or my death, I never cared which. Herb is a good man. I’ve 
known him since before the war. All right, he’ll never go far. And 
we’re going to be poor all our lives, but there’ll be enough. I’m not 
complainin’. I’ll not leave him before one of us dies...’ 

She stares at me through her tears. ‘Now you understand, my 
Jamie, please go, please! I love you, I don’t love anyone else ... D’you 
think it’s easy for me to say you must never come here again? I do 
that—it’s my last word. For keeps. I’m three months pregnant. Herb 
knows. I haven't told him it’s from you. He takes me as I am.’ 

1 go out with my creaking shoes. She looks after me, her blue eyes 
red from crying, but she does not move from the chair, and I pull 
the door to after me. 
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4* SEEING YOUR WORLD AS A RAT-HOLE, WHAT MATTER THE PARTICULAR 

run-way you find yourself in? Is it worse to be caught in a little dull 
villa in Loop Street, the pandemonium of New York, London’s 
mighty insensibility or in the terrifying solitariness of a Sahara ? Hope, 
failing in everything else, sends up its song through the bars, over die 
walls. Only the song has any meaning. 

To me Ditmar’s plight was so bitter, so frustrating, that I felt, from 
the first day of his restriction, that I could hardly face him. He took it 
without a murmur. This kind of long-suffering that was no doubt 
his strength and his shield while in prison, went heavily against me. 
He knew, though I did not, the full bitterness of being rendered 
powerless, utterly stripped: the thin naked flame of a man, his 
humanity, snuffed out, humbled, mashed to the full extent of his 
original strength and goodness and pride. 

I was even incensed by this feeling that I resented his lot more than 
he seemed to himself. A small enough sacrifice it had been on my part 
to leave Europe in order to meet him on his release. Yet now the effects 
were rising up in my face. Where was my feeling of separation, 
exclusion, the slightly malign glee with which I could watch from my 
own careful distance the swinish stampede, the downward rush. Life 
going past me. I would be dragged down too in the long run—why 
not end it at my own discretion? Join the Suicide Gub? Ah, I had 
thought of this often, and not that I rejected it. That cataclysmic act 
by which to wipe out and annul the world was ruled out for me. To 
attempt my own life I would bring up a hundred unseen hands ready 
to push me back, silent voices raised to plead with me. While I remained 
tied to the unrelenting past there could be no deliverance for me. 

Coming back to that past, a man stumbles like a soldier lost in no- 
man's-land. All the snares and booby-traps laid in childhood still wait 
for his clumsy feet to detonate like landmines. Was I the same shadow 
who had passed this way before? Over recent years I had watched 
my naturally strong physique subtly coming apart. Repulsive! And 
now since coming back to Natal the process had been astonishingly 
reversed. Even the winter sun here was giving my face a good tan—I 
could stride head-up through the streets without shortness of breath, 
my appetite was frightening. All the bustle, the anxieties, common 
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interests and impressions seemed only to add zest to daily existence. 
Was I to crawl back again into my limbo? 

Yes; I had done what I could for Ditmar and it was left only to 
see him and Christl brought together and then to phase myself out of 
their lives. He was adaptable enough to find himself a reasonably use¬ 
ful job, and as far as I was concerned the house was his for as long as he 
cared to live in it. Was there anything more that could be expected of 
me? I knew that there was. Although Ditmar himself seemed, on 
the surface, to be placid enough, I could not take calmly the heartless 
treatment meted out to him. Lying awake a short while after his 
banning I suddenly faced the decision, since he was silenced, to speak 
on his behalf. This I thought I would do in the shape of an open 
letter to my former countrymen. I was, of course, no longer a 
citizen, I claimed no rights and had no interest or influence here. 
The shams of humanitarianism need not be dragged up. I could speak 
as a friend and appeal to a common level of self-interest. 

At the same time there was the special position of my family to 
be taken into account. The Gare group of companies extended to all 
parts of the southern continent. Rolf was no politician but the wide 
scope of his interests had at times landed him in collisions with the 
authorities. This had made of him, whether he liked it or not, some¬ 
thing of a liberal champion. Whatever he might say about my holding 
in the parent company, I considered I had a natural right to shed so- 
called assets reserved in my name. But as things stood (and I was not 
doubting Rolfs word) anything I said publicly might touch danger¬ 
ously near his interests, not to mention those of my cousins and other 
relatives, some holding high positions in the group. Here was the 
added irony of it—by birth and seniority I remained while alive the 
head of the Gare family! Still, I went ahead with my plan to publish 
the open letter. As I meant to base my arguments on personal friend¬ 
ship and a close family knowledge of Ditmar I hesitated to tell him 
I was writing or, once having written it, to show him the letter. 

During the daylight hours from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. he was free to 
move about the city, and this he did either with me or taking the hired 
car to look up some old acquaintance or to inquire after Christl. He 
found that she had been staying in a private hotel near the Botanical 
Gardens and that earlier in the year she had been admitted for treat¬ 
ment at the Fort Napier mental institute but had not returned since 
her discharge. After three or four days I could feel a change in 
Ditmar. He hired a record-player and would come home in the 
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afternoons loaded with books, records, foreign magazines. He seemed 
buoyant, but I was not quite taken in. Certainly he was worried 
about Christl and he said so a few times, but apparently not on any 
other score. 

*1 don't even get the angst of the free man who may fear losing 
his freedom/ he said, looking at me with a strange smile. 

He refused to apply for permission to go to dnemas or other 
entertainments. When I did this for him the permit was readily 
granted. We went together to a film matinee and laughed out .of place 
through a rather silly melodrama. 

In the meantime I had written and re-written my open letter to 
make it short and direct. I took the draft to a secretarial agency who 
had it typed and posted over my signature to every daily newspaper 
in the country. In a covering note to the editors 1 said who I was and 
set a simultaneous date-line for publication. In the letter I underlined 
my lifelong knowledge of Ditmar, his talent and originality as a 
scientist and his uncompromising sense of justice. Some of his ideas I 
admitted that I did not understand, but he was no conspirator and, if 
guilty of an offence, it was only by reason of placing the narrowest 
construction on events. For this he had paid with fifteen years of his 
life. To add an order of restriction and house arrest was un¬ 
feeling and oppressive. The order should be withdrawn, for if a society 
needed such means of defence, then its basis hardly seemed defensible. 

Ditmar learnt about the letter before its publication for I received 
immediate telephone calls and telegrams from distant parts of the 
country. Pressmen from Durban and Johannesburg came to see me and 
a man was sent to Loop Street by the local daily. I was asked what had 
brought me to the country and how long I had been away. What 
connection did I have with the Care companies? It was a coincidence, 
I answered, that Rolf Oare was my younger brother but this was 
irrelevant and I had no interest in his companies. I was, I added, a 
student of an ancient religion, had written a book on the subject 
and was busy on another. What was the title of the book? The title is 
Z end' I said. 

‘Zen?’ 

‘No, it's Zend with a “d'7 

‘What’s your new book called, sir?’ 

‘It’s called The Ceremony of Ecstasy. But I’m told there’s a super¬ 
stition among writers and students of writing for that matter. They 
don’t believe in talking about work in progress/ 
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'What is Zend about, if I may ask?' 

'Have you heard of the Good Religion?' 

'Can't say that I have... you don't mean Christianity ?’ 

I had to smile at his doubt. *Not in this sense. But my books are 
about that, the Good Religion. I suggest that you look it up.’ 

As a result of this somewhat unexpected stir I had to talk candidly 
to Ditmar and I showed him a copy of the open letter, timed for 
publication the following day. 

He took this as placidly as he did everything else, thanked me and 
put on a record. There he sat to my bafflement listening with his feet 
up and eyes closed. The light from the window fell full on what 
seemed to be his happy face. Was this really philosophical detach¬ 
ment—or was there below it still something of the old vital and restless 
friend unwilling to receive any word or thought save on his own 
terms? 

'Do you imagine anything will come of it?' I asked. 

He shook his head. 

'At least it's not going to make things worse for you?' 

'Oh no, Jamie, I'm not worried about that.' 

The evening newspaper contained a report headlined: Head of 
Clare Family Back: 

Mr James Somers Clare, senior member of the family, elder 
brother of Mr Rolf Clare and oldest surviving son of the mining 
and industrial magnate, the late Mr F. J. Gare, is back in his home 
Province of Natal after an absence of more than a quarter-centuiy. 
He told pressmen today he had no interests in the Republic and was 
no longer a citizen. He had returned to meet Mr Ditmar Harman 
who was released from Pretoria Central Prison last week after 
serving a sentence for attempting to transport explosives by air and 
for conspiracy. 

Mr Harman was last Friday committed to house arrest for five 
years. Mr J. S. Gare is an expert on ancient religions and the author 
of two books on the subject (three errors l). He plans to fly back 
shortly to Europe. 

The open letter was given widespread publication. It would have 
preoccupied me for several days, I guess, but that something else more 
personal and immediate sprang up closely affecting both Ditmar and 
myself. On the day the open letter appeared there was also a report of 
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a robbery and attempted murder. By force of habit I skipped the 
report and looked instead at the layout given to the letter which was 
supported by a short editorial pleading mildly that the restrictions 
placed on Ditmar were excessive and amounted to an additional 
punishment for which there appeared to be no warrant. There was 
also an official statement that the restrictions were necessary in the 
national interest on the grounds of information in the possession of 
the State which for reasons of security could not be disclosed. 

I passed the newspaper to Ditmar and remarked that his view 
seemed correct—it would all be without effect and no appeal could 
expect a hearing since it was rejected in advance. Ditmar nodded, 
threw the paper on the table and lit his pipe. He already had a row of 
flower pots on the window ledge in which he had bedded slips of 
various herbs and succulents—a sign that he seemed resigned to a long 
stay. As he smoked in silence his eyes travelled over the newspaper and 
I watched with a feeling of sadness the struggle flickering in him 
between indifference and interest in the day’s events. At last he 
picked the paper up and studied the crime report intently. 

‘Here’s Christl,’ he said quietly. 

I read the account. A white woman, it said, had been held up in her 
car on a lonely road crossing the Zingolweni hills about twenty-five 
miles from the city. It appeared that she had been fired at a number of 
times and seriously wounded with a small automatic which was found 
at the scene. She was seen by a passing motorist slumped in the front 
seat of her car. From the appearance of her handbag lying open beside 
her the motive of the crime was taken to be robbery. She was driven 
by the motorist to the Sanatorium hospital where she was said to be in 
a grave condition. Her identity was not yet known as she had not 
recovered consciousness. Cards in her bag carried the name of the 
Crystal Jewel Co. An African man had given himself up to the police 
and was being held in custody in connection with the crime. 

It was after 6 p.m. and since it would be a long procedure for Ditmar 
to apply for permission lb visit the hospital we agreed that I should 
go alone. It was not far distant and I decided to walk. At the 
hospital I was told the patient had been under a serious operation 
and could not be visited by anyone. In the end I persuaded the Sister 
Superior, an elderly and stately nun, aiid the surgeon in charge that I 
was sure I knew who she was and might identify her. 

From the foot of the bed I looked at her. Part of her face was covered 
by a surgical dressing and her hair had been shaved off. The regular 
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features, sadly pale and somehow diminished, were those of Christl. 
She was in a coma and all I could do was give the doctor what 
information I had about her, including her treatment at Fort Napier. 

At police headquarters I spoke to the detectives in charge of the 
case and informed them of Christl’s identity. 

‘There's something funny about this business,’ the investigating 
detective. Captain Groenewald, said to me. 

‘The man gave himself up?’ 

‘Yes, we have him here. But he’s soft in the head. He told us he 
had shot a white woman and he handed us R30 that he said belonged 
to her. There’s no doubt his fingerprints were on the gun. But he 
won’t say any more. He shakes his head and admits he fired the gun. 
Outside of that he says nothing. He won’t answer questions, or rather 
he doesn’t understand. And he’s not worried, that’s what is strange. 
He thinks he’s done the right thing and there’s no more to worry 
about.’ 

1 told Groenewald I spoke the language and asked if I could see the 
man and maybe arrange for him to be represented by a lawyer. 

Tou’ll get nothing out of him.’ 

‘All the same I’d like to see him—as a friend of the injured woman.’ 

He put through a call and spoke to a higher officer in Afrikaans. 

‘Okay, we’ll go and see him.’ 

We were taken to a small room in which were a table and a few 
heavy chairs. While we waited the Captain drew the conversation 
around to Ditmar. He had no connection with the Security service 
but he had at once realized who I was on hearing my name and 
connected me with the writer of the open letter. 

‘You stirred up a hornets’ nest,’ he said, smiling. ‘Mind you, some 
things are correct and some things are incorrect and in this instance 
I don’t see what else you could do.’ 

‘I can think of at least one other thing—keep quiet.' 

‘You can keep quiet,’ he said looking at me without expression, 
‘or you can open your mouth. Shall we say it’s a matter of tempera¬ 
ment?’ 

‘Shall we?’ 

The door opened and two black policemen came in with the hand¬ 
cuffed prisoner. He stood blinking his eyes in the light and raised 
his hands in a salute. I recognized him all right—-the sad somewhat 
hawklike face, the taltered black coat, the medicine horn in the lobe 
of his ear. Suddenly he recognized me too and stepped back dismayed 
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or astonished. Then he grinned and. raising his linked hands again, 
sang out my name and praises, adding one or two on the way— Jami, 
senzangakhona, ovimb’asesangweni ... Jamie the Just One, who stub¬ 
bornly blocks the gate, who takes after his mother, who models him¬ 
self on the antelope... and so on. He remembered it all. 

Tali, what brings you here, my old friend?' 

'Chief! Let them take off these irons and we can speak.' 

I asked the Captain if he would allow this and explained that I had 
known the man since childhood. It was correct that he was simple- 
minded. Groenewald nodded to the policemen who removed Pali’s 
handcuffs. He squatted comfortably on his hams against the wall and 
wiped his nose on the palm of his hand. 

'Chief—what do you wish me to say?’ 

‘Everything. You will not suffer for what you tell me.’ 

‘Hhal’ 

‘Is this in order?’ I asked the detective. 

‘Let him speak. But what he says can be used in evidence.’ 

I told Pali. 

‘lnkosi!’ he replied, satisfied. He asked me for a smoke and 1 got a 
cigarette off the detective and handed it to him. ‘Father,’ he said, 
unconsciously dropping into the familiar form as if I were a tribal 
elder, ‘now see how it was. I left, I walked. I went to Baas Jock 
(Jock Roscoe, Rolfs manager at Culwich Ford), 1 asked how much 
back pay 1 have which he holds for me. Ten and ten and ten and 
seven, and another ten. This money I wanted to draw it all. Why, he 
asked me. I told him—Chief, to get married. He smiled to say he 
does not believe me. Who would marry you, Pali ? he said. I am getting 
old, my teeth, some of them, are loose. A man must marry, he must 
raise his seed or who will remember his ghost after he goes? Baas Jock 
asked what woman I have in mind. There is one. In the location at 
Enkomeni—she is willing to marry anyone if he can show the money. 
Father, I will tell you the truth—she is not much of a woman. Plainly, 
she fights and gets drunk. She hit me on the head with a stick. But for 
this much money she will marry me. I do not mean just lie with me. 
She will do that for a few shillings. I do not Jiide this from you. But 
once I have her 1 can build a hut, I can make her work, I can beat her.’ 

‘Where is all this going, Pali?’ I asked him. 

‘Father, I am forgetting. You want to know about the money?’ 

He scratched his head and after thinking he went on, ‘Father, I am 
telling you. Baas Jock, he refused to give me my money. No! he said. 



You will lose it ail. He said, This woman is no good, she will bum it all 
up. He said, Do not bring back a thing like that If you do I will give 
you your ticket and you can clear out and live with the ant-bears in a 
hole in the ground. He gave me five, five only. He said. When that is 
finished come back and ask for more. Father, I left, I walked. I took the 
road to Enkomeni. 1 had only five tied up in my bag. Not enough to 
marry. In the road through the hills there was a motor, a white motor. 
Why was it there? I said, it has died. There was no man in it but a white 
woman. I was afraid. They will say 1 broke the motor, they will say I 
caught her. I turned my head away as I walked past. But I could not 
help looking once. She called me back. She said I must do something 
for her. She will pay me money. She held out the money in her hand— 
ten and ten and ten more. What must 1 do? I asked her. I cannot drive 
a motor. No, no, no, that is not it. She paid me first. This is the truth, 
father. She paid me. She counted the money into my hands. What 
must I do? I asked her. She gave me a small gun. 1 do not know these 
things, but I saw it was a kind of gun, white and very small. She 
told me to point it at her and pull. I said No, it will kill you. No, no, no, 
she said. This is a thing you do not understand. This is a thing you must 
do for me. This I have paid you for. I sat on the side of the road. She 
said—You are afraid. I said—Yes. She said—I am not afraid. She 
said—Nothing will happen to you, it is a small thing. Do this for me or 
give me back the money. Father, this is as I tell you. I took it, I pointed 
it at her. The gun in my hand jumped. It went Gwa-gwa-gwa-gwa! I 
dropped it. I ran. Now then, I stopped and went back to see the 
woman in the car. She lay like this. She was bleeding. It was not a 
small thing, it was not as she said. The gun killed her. I put it in the car 
with her. I could not give back the money because she was dead. 
Father, I returned as you see. I gave the money to the police.’ 

’Do you think this is true?’ I asked the Zulu policemen. 

‘It is true. Chief,’ one said. ‘He is an idiot, but he has not hidden 
anything.’ 

‘What do you think?’ I asked Groenewald. 

‘That's for the court to say.’ 

‘You’ll send him for trial?’ 

‘1 don’t decide. If you have an interest it will be best for you to 
brief legal defence. The boy confesses that he took money, he knew 
what he was doing, he knew it was a gun and he fired it at another 
person. A lot will depend on whether the woman survives or not 
and what she has to say if she recovers consciousness. That’s all I can 
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say, Mr Qare. You have helped the investigation by getting him to 
talk. It will be for the defence to consider what steps to take in his 
behalf.’ 

I told Pali 1 would see him soon and bring a lawyer. At this he 
saluted me contentedly and asked for another cigarette. 

I walked home across the market square and through quiet lamp- 
lit streets. Stars shone among the leafless branches of the kerbside 
trees. Ditmar was listening to a symphony on the record-player and 
he switched it off. 

‘It's Christl—she’s still unconscious,’ I said. 


LIKE a FLY ON FLYPAPER, EVERY STEP I TOOK STUCK ME FASTER IN 

the unreal realities around me. What concern of mine was it tramping 
about the streets seeing lawyers, arranging defence evidence for Pali 
who had appeared in court and been remanded for preparatory 
examination on a charge of attempted murder? Backwards and for¬ 
wards to the hospital where Christl was making a surprising recovery. 
Ditmar’s presence helped her over the worst of her way back; she 
waited eagerly for the visiting hours, brightening at once when she 
caught sight of his cheerful sun-tanned face. I was with him on some 
of his morning visits, and he was given a concession to visit her 
again in the afternoon in time to beat his 6 o’clock curfew. He made 
no effort to avoid or cover over the sore areas in his sister’s memory, 
spoke bluntly and naturally to her and drew out her own unfaced 
anxieties. 

She admitted having tried to bribe a number of ‘Natives’ all of 
whom refused to consider her request; and then one came by and took 
money to do what she could not face doing herself. But she had taken 
pethedine tablets and beyond handing him her point -22 pistol she could 
not remember anything. She was especially frightened of what she 
might hear from her daughter, Olive. But nothing came, no message, 
no sign whatever that the girl knew or cared about her mother’s 
disaster. 

‘Kids don’t read newspapers,’ Ditmar said. ‘If she knew she’d get in 
touch with you even to tell you not to be such a bloody ass. Anyway, 



she’s not responsible for you, is she? She never asked you to be her 
mother.’ 

‘You’re being very nasty, Diter.’ 

‘Isn’t that the stock response? Look, I haven’t seen Olive since she 
was a pretty little doll of about three, was it? At that age everything’s 
possible. At the age of nineteen everything’s impossible. Including 
yourself. I know I was, and look at Jamie! Get used to thinking that 
she’s somehow, in her own way, on her own terms, finding the feel of 
things under her feet. If she needs us, it’s a different thing, but it just 
seems that she doesn’t.’ 

‘I guess so. What do you think, Jamie?’ 

‘I should want to trust her.’ 

Christl, now almost herself again in a blonde wig and with a small 
scar near her cheekbone hardly visible, was always sad to see us go. 


A sharp businesslike rap at the door. Rolf was there on the stoep, bald- 
headed, heavy-eyed from work, sleepless nights and travel but other¬ 
wise every inch a compact of muscle and energy. He had in fact 
flown in to Johannesburg from the United States the previous morning, 
spent the day at his head offices and come south in his private 
aircraft. He was unostentatiously dressed in the best London style, 
wore well-used and highly polished tan shoes and carried a carelessly 
crumpled hat. Ditmar was busy in the kitchen, sorting out the herbs, 
roots and bones he had bought off a witch-doctor. Rolf greeted him 
warmly and sat, swinging his legs, on the kitchen table. 

‘What are you cooking up?’ he asked. 

‘Well, these are mostly “white” medicines to ward off evil. It’s a 
simple idea. Evil is concrete and personal and you can comer it, wrap 
it up and control it. like a Devil.’ 

‘But later it gets out of hand and you find it everywhere, is that it?’ 

‘Exactly, a sort of cancer. Then you find the evil is actually in your¬ 
self and part of you, inseparable—and this marks the age of guilt. I 
mean you can see it in ethical deviations and ill health, per¬ 
version and fear of death. It’s hard to fight an enemy you can’t define 
or trust.’ 

‘But does this enemy really exist?’ 

'What do you think, Rolf?’ 

‘Damned if I know, though I see what you’re getting at.' 

We all enjoyed the joke and it was a revelation to me to watch how 
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quick, and alert my brother was. I had probably tended always to 
underestimate him. He put himself at once on terms with Ditmar, 
and he did not waste words. 

The association—cabal, should I say?—between a released anar¬ 
chist dynamiter and the sage of an unknown oriental religion is just 
too much for some people to sort out/Do you know that? Of course, 
only we can know. And really, I look back to those fantastic days at 
Culwich Ford when the discussions and arguments used to go on till 
daybreak. That was the greatest time 1 can remember.’ 

'Surely you’re exaggerating, Rolf.’ 

’No, I swear it’s true. There was a sort of fire in one’s blood. I wasn’t 
so clear what it was all about, but it has always meant a lot to me, 
this ... this extra dimension. I’m positive that it’s there and some¬ 
thing one should never let go.’ 

‘Oh well, of course, an extra dimension. Call it what you like, it’s 
just being human,’ Ditmar said. 

‘Human—that’s also a dirty word to some people.’ 

‘Ah sure, when words catch the disease of their users.’ 

‘Jamie, you may be amused or interested to hear that efforts have 
been made to enlarge on your association with the family concerns 
and draw conclusions from that.’ 

‘I’m sorry, but what can I do about it?’ 

‘Nothing. I thought I’d let you know, that’s all.’ 

‘I would have left the country by now and settled that point if it 
weren’t for this unfortunate case of Christl and old Pali.’ 

Rolf looked steadily at us. ‘How is it likely to go?’ 

‘It will be months before the case comes off,’ I said. There are 
two possibilities, either they find Pali incapable of standing trial, or 
else he’ll go into court and possibly get a light sentence. He’s tech¬ 
nically guilty.’ 

They might commit him for life as insane?’ 

‘I don’t know, but I doubt it. He’s simple-minded, not insane. And 
no one can say he’s dangerous.’ 

‘Look—would you like me to take over his defence?* 

‘But does that invite me to wash my hands of it?’ 

‘Not at all, it merely frees you from detail, but you’re still in it. I 
can get a good man to watch the whole affair and work with the 
defence. To help Christl too. You’ll be sent detailed reports. Does 
that suit you?’ 

I was quite surprised that Ditmar accepted at once and without 
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question. 1 did so too, though not without a feeling that Rolf was some¬ 
what eager to see me off. He could do nothing about Ditmar who 
seemed anchored here for five years and so my suspicion was most 
likely unfounded. 

I had a sense that my feet were slightly off the ground. Rolfs 
swift, decisive manner was reassuring enough and yet brought with 
it a breath of cold. Our discussion had been strictly a 'meeting' in 
terms of the prohibition, and he knew it buthnade light of it. He 
invited me to Culwich Ford before 1 left and promised to visit Ditmar 
with Winnie. 

*We can sit in separate rooms and shout to each other,' he said. 
'Jamie—when can we expect you?’ 

Til have to let you know.' 

‘Right—soon, I hope.' 

There was no car waiting for him. I noticed as he walked off that 
roll in his gait of the bom horseman. 


I get a feeling to be careful next time I ask for letters at Australia 
House and I ask one of my mates at the works to go in for me. Sure 
enough when he gives the name Gark the girl at the counter checks 
on a list and says does he mind waiting a minute for the letters 
because there’s a surcharge to pay or something, and she dials a 
number. My mate doesn’t wait to see, of course. He beats it and meets 
me outside the Law Courts and we quickly lose ourselves. 

‘They’re after you all right, what’s the score?’ 

‘Owe them money.’ 

He just winks as he goes off. You can get along with a bloke like 
that. So they tried to trace me that way and I guess it must be father. 
The line is cut off and I’ll never know who wrote those letters or see 
them. I tell myself it’s fanny-all and 1 don’t care but I do. I’m far 
out at sea and I have no one now. You need somebody you can reach 
out and touch, who holds you inside yourself like your skin, your 
ideal. I have Lee, I love her in a way, yes I love her very much, though 
there’s something of the schoolmarm in her or like being your sister. 
I never had a sister but if I had she might be a bit like Lee, though 
not really. Pattie is an older sister to me as well as a mother and I 
love her that way. I couldn’t analyse it. I’m used to Lee. Things happen 
slowly with her as if her heart belonged to a different time measured 
by the beat of waves and trees growing and ships blown round the 
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world. The English were like that once and she’s English to the quick. 
Soft and gentle but true. She brings all my feelings together and some¬ 
times I could howl in the night like a dog and 1 fight to hold myself 
in. I don’t want her to see. What is it? Self-pity and longing and 
shame and grief. I’m not going to last out unless I hold tight. 

One of my heroes at this time is Stepniak—a long way from Ruskin 
and William Morris. I think of the way Shaw and others saw him with 
his big strong body add bush of hair and slit Mongol-like eyes, but so 
pleasant and mild, the temperament of an artist rather than a 
revolutionist, they said. And Shaw thought he had the heart of an 
affectionate child behind a powerful and very lively intellect. The 
Nihilist. You can’t go by appearances. The affectionate child, he was 
twenty-five or so, went out in the streets of St Petersburg in the full day 
like any young man about town, stepped up to the general in command 
of the secret police and assassinated him. With a knife. He disappeared 
into the crowd. For years he went on living underground till he came 
to London. That’s when Shaw got to know him. He did not see his 
act as murder but as self-defence in the way a soldier would reply to 
an attack. 1 get Lee to find me a copy, on old brown-stained paper, 
of his pamphlet A Death for a Death where he defends himself. Takes 
some swallowing. In my heart I can see at first the weakness of it, but 
I use his arguments and I suppose I like feeling the way Stepniak 
did. That’s it—I begin to see myself like him. I even take it up with 
Lee. She says the idea of a death for a death is just Old Testament 
tribal thinking and it’s okay if I want to be twenty centuries out of 
date. I crush her by saying, ‘What is human endures. Man is never out 
of date.’ I don’t know quite what that is meant to signify, but she just 
gives me a pitying look that gets my temper up. Anyway I find myself 
an old butcher’s knife worn thin and very sharp and I carry it around 
inside my shirt. 

It’s difficult to think of a convincing nihilist action in London. 
There are spying systems of course but they are sort of headless and 
tailless like a worm. Chop It in half and it makes two worms. Nothing 
like Tsarist Russia. This is supposed to be a democracy, but 1 go 
along with Herbert Read—-the plain fact a)x>ut democracy is that 
it is a physical impossibility. No such thing can be seen anywhere as 
government by the people—the people are always and everywhere 
governed by somebody else. This is not merely a logical quibble. 
Democracy never has in fact existed in modem times. What lies 
we’ve always been taught. You’ve got to get at those others, the 
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'somebody else’. But who are they? That's where it becomes confusing 
to me. He calls the politicians the ridiculous bagmen of Westminster. 
But there are also the still more ridiculous generals and field- 
marshals and admirals and colonels dressed up for the charade. There 
are the universities dishing out their dope, the bogus advertising men 
and the commercial artists and the churches and the Stock Exchange 
and all that They should all be swept up and dumped where they 
belong, in the rubbish-bin of history. Now what good is there sticking 
a knife into some half-starved parson with a wife and ten kids? They 
don’t live on the fat of the land like my great-great-grandfather did 
with his grand rectory and his perks and his pickings. Or to blot out 
one of these red-faced generals pouring liquor and unrationed grub into 
his tart in a West End joint so he can get round to stuff her. Makes me 
sick. But why risk your neck for one of them? It would not be the 
self-sacrifice that Stepniak speaks of. I want to say NO, but who do I 
say it to? This is not a very heroic time, and besides, I’m not so sure I 
could get away as he did. The nihilist and terrorist organizations 
covered him. But where would I run—to Lee? Or to Jannine? 

The thing is to keep alive the spirit of the revolution—No war! No 
lies! No parties! Action! A world that is clean, just, beautiful. To 
those who want to hold on to the dead past, say: Just look at London, 
in some places a half of it knocked to smithereens. Does any nihilist 
go that far? Have all the terrorists put together killed a hundredth 
part of the people that died here? This is the answer of history— 
The burning of London is its own fault, proof of its own failure. Paris, 
Berlin, Rome, Moscow too. 

At Charlie’s I sit quiet with Lee and hold her hand under the table. I 
can feel her shiver. They are all arguing as usual. They talk about 
freedom (the kind with a capital bloody eff) and I let a well-timed 
burp. It’s funny that I have no time for all this analysis and sociology 
now. They are all older than me, intelligent—some even brilliant like 
Johnny—and they know a damn sight more than me. But it’s clear 
as mud that they’ll never settle the point and they’ll go on talking and 
a billion rats could come out of the sewers and gnaw the whole 
scene up and they’ll not think of killing one. They’ll never act. At 
last I slap my hand on the table and shout— 

*When are you going to shut upY 

‘Here’s de young Serge Stepniak,’ a tough young Norwegian called 
Leif Andersen says. 

‘Stepniak would know how to deal with you! ’ I flare at him. 
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‘How are you going to deal with us?’ another asks. He’s indignant 
but still he laughs to turn the whole thing against me. I suddenly pull 
out my knife and stab it into the middle of the table. 

That’s how!’ 

The knife stands swaying slightly with its point in the wood. 

Shining too because I’ve taken good care to polish the blade. They 
are so taken aback none of them moves. I leave it there because the 
thing is what to do with it next. I certainly don’t mean to stab any¬ 
one. Several of them begin talking at the same time, but Johnny holds 
up a hand quietly and there’s silence. People have seen something 
and start coming up from other tables, closing round us. The knife 
stands there flicking very slightly. 

‘Study Stepniak by all means, Jamie. The vorld has forgotten him 
as they try to bury every living memory in distortions or oblivion. 
But don’t forget to look at the whole picture. Stepniak vas not a con¬ 
sistent populist or anarchist, or nihilist, or anything, understand. He 
slipped back and back and back. By the time he vas forty he had 
become a reformist and a revisionist. Yes, even a liberal. In fact he had 
no basis in theory and no time for action. He vas then on the American 
lecture circuit. (Everyone laughs at this.) Then he vas killed in a train 
accident. If he had lived till the First Vorld Vor who knows he vould 
not have been a constitutionalist and a patriot! That happens to 
many young bourgeois who have not learnt to think. They go the 
whole circle. The dog returns to his vomit.’ 

I’m crushed all right. My face is pushed in, and by the man I 
admire most. He's called me bourgeois, he’s predicted a miserable 
surrender, wiped me out. They are all laughing, talking. They’ve even 
begun to ignore me and it’s really Johnny they turn to because he's 
interesting and intelligent. God, he’s put Stepniak in a nutshell, and 
here I’ve been studying him for weeks! Then I see Andersen reach 
forward to get my knife. I can’t take that. In a moment I’m up and I 
knock his hand aside and snatch the knife out of the wood. 

‘Are you looking for trouble?’ I shout at him. 

He pushes back his chair. ‘Yes, I am.’ 

I know Norwegians are always game for a fight and Leif is a bit 
shorter than me and twice as tough and I know I'm in for it. 

‘Put down dat bloddy knife. I’m going to throw you out of dis...’ 

Before he can finish I rush at him. Oh yes, I drop the knife behind 
me but he doesn’t see and the others don’t and the women scream. 
He thinks I’m going to stab him but I hit him instead with all my 
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might in the solar plexus. A fair blow but an unfair advantage. He 
crumples forward and I take him the next time in the face. Hell, they 
must think I’ve gpne mad because at least five of them jump on me 
and tear me off Leif. There's blood all over his face. They think I’ve 
cut him down with the knife and they hold my arms and start 
beating me up. Cut my lip and open a gash over my eyes. I break loose 
and dodge into a comer to defend myself. They bunch round, but they 
don’t come after me. They see I don’t have the knife and Leif is all 
right. He’s winded and got a bloody nose and a blue swelling on his 
cheek. He asked for it and it was a fair scrap. 

So you end up fighting your own friends. Lee picks up the knife sort 
of disgusted, and throws it on the table. I wipe my face and I go over 
to her and say I’m sorry. I also admit to Johnny that what he said was 
fair and correct. I had no business to pull out a knife and I had no aim 
to use it. All sounds like a peacemaking at school when you’re ordered 
to shake hands with a bastard who’s just hit you in the eye. Anyway 
I guess I better go through with it if I’m a bourgeois, and I hold out a 
hand to Leif and say, ’Okay?’ 

He shakes hands and says, *1 don’t fight with knife.’ I reckon he 
does when it comes to it, but I got in first and hit him when he was on 
the wrong foot. He looks at my face and I suppose he thinks he did it 
because he grins and says, ‘Next time I throw you out.’ 

I don’t get my knife back, so what? I’m finished with that. Every¬ 
thing turns into its opposite. Never would have believed there’s such 
a black well of hatred inside me. It’s all loathsome ... I hardly speak 
to anyone except Lee. There’s nothing to hold me together. My little 
burst of Stepniakism has gone to buggery and left me with the hate 
and no hope. He at least thought he might serve the people, I mean 
the peasants, by self-sacrifice. But who would I serve? That makes it 
farcical. 

Lee and I go to a performance of The Wild Duck; it’s the first play 
I see in London, and altogether I’ve been to very few—only when a 
travelling company came round with something like The Faithful 
Heart, really sloppy. Movies, yes, that’s different. I'll never want to mix 
up plays and movies. Ibsen. And there’s the great actor, Cecil Trouncer. 
The words go through me like violin notes. From the minute the 
curtain rises I know that something terrible and marvellous is happen¬ 
ing to me more than what’s in the play, the words, the poetry. I turn 
to Lee, her lovely ciear little face in the half-light, and the tears are 
streaming down my face. I’m not ashamed at all. I can listen to this 
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play till the morning. Inside me 1 say a kind of prayer, though I'm 
hardly religious, thanking the players who can bring this strong light 
of glory through all the poison and the stink and disgrace around, the 
war and the cut-throat scramble for what you can get out of it; 
through my own little pool of misery too. Then we are outside in the 
black winter evening. I feel changed in a way, bigger, more clean, 
and I thank Lee with a kiss. 

'My, but you’ve got a soft heart, Jamie darling,' she says, shaking 
her head gently. 

‘I don't know. Is it soft-hearted to love you? But don't tell me 
it's not in the play? A lot of people cried a little, you did too. It's a 
good play, isn’t it?' 

‘Great.’ 

‘I want to see some of Shaw’s plays too. Reading, well, it’s just 
impossible to imagine.’ 

Spring comes and then summer. There is often more on the ration 
and lights come on in the streets—weird blue lights but better than 
the black-out. The tension is going out and the people grumble more 
about small things. I’ve got more used to being a nobody. James Clark 
—almost forgotten that I was a Clare. I can even slide words over 
my tonsils in a fair imitation of a Londoner and come out with things 
like Blimey, and the clappers! Lee thinks it’s hell’s own joke even if 
it wouldn’t convince a five-year-old kid. English people are so ultra¬ 
sensitive to speech because at the bottom of it is class. At the works 
I’m more or less put in a pigeonhole as a bloke that lost himself some¬ 
where along the pipeline and my myth about Australia is half believed. 
The fact is that nobody cares much as long as you keep out of the way 
and don’t answer back. I have virtually dropped through the cracks 
in the floorboards. Even my new ration-book was stamped automa¬ 
tically and no one took the trouble to check up on James Clark. Things 
are easing up, of course. The Hitlerites are being mashed to pieces 
in the East—why don’t the German soldiers shoot these Nazis and 
stop things, or are they all Nazis too? It’s hard to believe. Take the 
British—out of any dozen you’ll seldom find three that agree about 
anything. Our side have bust into Rome.and Normandy. They are 
sideshows, still you’d think Hitler and that lot would see the writing 
on the wall. No, they’ve got to be mad enough to send over these 
buzz-bombs. Unnerving, but they can only kill a few more hundreds 
of people and knock over houses. 

I’ve become a one-man school in my spare time. I can thank Lee 
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for it—she does not nag me but she puts things in my way and 
she stands up against me when I want to go racing off on a new 
tangent. A new escape. I read Dante, one Canto before I go to sleep 
each night. It is like a waking dream, as if the whole world has stopped 
in its sleep to look into the depths of its soul. The greatest sadness 
that ever a single man could have known, and yet after all this time 
he takes you by the hand and looks in your eyes to comfort you. I 
think it's in his feeling for Virgil and Beatrice. This is only a translation. 
Of course, my next craze is to learn Italian and I get Lee to find me 
books and I sign on at a polytechnic for evening classes. Lee does 
everything I ask her, and more. She keeps alive my links with Johnny 
and his circle—my real friendship, I should rather say because I love 
him. Nothing can change this except I’m sometimes ashamed of my 
own weakness and inconsistency and I feel I can’t face him. All the 
same, though I may no longer be a Stepniakist, I belong to Johnny’s 
school of thought which is wide enough to allow for a lot of slides 
and skids one way and another. 

Lee tries to steer me towards studying for a University entrance 
so I can apply for admission when the war’s over. 

‘You can choose your own subjects—they’re not trying to hood¬ 
wink you,’ she says. 

‘How do I know? It seems that everything they teach is grooved to 
make fat, sleek brigands.’ 

‘Ah, rubbish.’ 

‘Do they run a course in Nihilism?’ 

She bursts out laughing. ‘Oh, I love you so much, Jamie. You look 
quite mad when you say that, and serious. You’re always going to be 
a one-man crusade against the rest of the world.’ 

‘Balls. But seriously, how can I swallow their intellectual dope? 
Herbert Read calls it that, and he ought to know.’ 

‘You don’t have to be so conceited. They’ll teach you how to 
think.’ 

She knows how to use the right word, and above all I trust her to 
the end of time. The next thing I’m in this up to my eyes. Through 
the advice bureau at University College I find tutors and I get to 
work. In a way they are quite wonderful people, a strange mixture 
between personal and impersonal. I can see they are a bit amused by 
my pose as a printing operative, but they don’t ask questions. Maybe 
because of this I enter my name for the first time as James Somers 
Clare. If there’s any query I can dodge out by saying there’s a clerical 
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error—only one letter. But there’s no inquiry, they don’t ask for my 
identity card or birth certificate or anything. That may come later. 
At present I’m taken for what 1 say I am. I’ve dared at last to hoist my 
own flag—a tattered little flag admittedly but at least my own. I'm 
worried that this all means climbing back into the bourgeois pickle- 
barrel, and I put it to Johnny. 

‘Of course, Jamie, if you are destined to be a Philistine then God 
have mercy on your soul. Amen. But if you mean to be a free man 
then surely, eh, you can take your education from the whole yorld.’ 

I can embrace him for that. He hasn’t only got a silver plate on his 
skull, he’s got gold or something better in his heart. He takes off his 
glasses to polish them and blinks at me. ‘You can’t win, Jamie. Ven 
you find yourself on the side of the bik battalions then you know 
you’ve gone wrong.’ 

I put it to him that I have a legacy from my mother and would I 
be compromising myself if I used that money to pay for a university 
education? This is a sort of Pilgrim’s Progress, a moral test, climbing 
out of the slough of despond, of family and class and money and I 
don’t know where I am really. But I’m not prepared for Johnny’s 
reaction to this. He turns on me quite changed and angry. Why do I 
ask him ? I can judge for myself. Do I want him to wipe my arse for 
me? 

So he pushes me off, like a penguin kicking its chick into the sea. 

I have thought all along how I can write home and get news from 
there without being tripped up. I send Joyce a picture postcard every 
now and again with a message that I’m fine and working hard or 
something like that, but no address. Again and again I come back to 
this thing—should I not let them slip quietly out of my life? Already 
Elizabeth seems to be on the far side of the hills, and what would I 
say to her? Joyce is fourteen, well fifteen now, and what do I really 
mean to her? Won’t it grow, if she remembers me with any love, into 
a sort of foggy idealism? And Pattie? I have merely to raise the bitter 
doubts to know the answer. I can’t cut myself off. It’s as if this is a 
part of my living body. 

A recurring dream comes to me at this time. The moment I see the 
horses in the water-paddock I know with an utter dread what is to 
come. We round them up and drive them to stable and they all walk 
in to snuffle at their own loose-boxes. Zaid and Lochinvar, and Pony, 
Apple, Merry, father’s polo horses and Lindsay’s and Rolfs. Somehow, 
Rolf and Freddie are not there. I go out and the Zulu stablemen with 
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me and we bolt the doors. We light the slow-fires at the windows to 
smoke all night and keep away the mosquitoes that carry horse- 
sickness. Then I see the fires getting higher and higher and they burst 
into flames. The stable catches fire. 1 suddenly see that Lindsay is 
inside and he cries to me. But I can do nothing, my feet will not move. 
I see father is inside too. He comes to the stable window and glares 
at me through the bars and the flames. His eyes are like red-hot 
stones and he is accusing me. Father does not make a sound but 
Lindsay goes on crying. Hie dream horrifies and unnerves me. Each 
one carries in his own heart his brand of nausea, and what is this 
that haunts me? 

1 put it to Lee in a roundabout way and she says dreams are toys. 
But the way she gives me a curious look shows there’s something 
else in her mind. After a lot of hesitation I tell her also about Joyce. 
She asks me straight— 

'Have you ever thought you might one day marry her? I mean, 
when she’s twenty-two, you’ll be twenty-six and I’ll be nearly thirty.’ 

It’s a woman’s angle to see it like this. I can truthfully say, ‘No, I 
never thought of it. Joyce is like, well, a part of my life and of myself, 
only at a distance.’ 

That’s inverted egoism, if you like, and it sounds like love. You 
really love this little Juliet.’ 

‘I told you I love her, but not to rush into bed with her. Hell, I’m 
not a fourteenth-century Italian.’ 

‘You’re more of a Victorian dreamer.’ 

‘Oh, com! You know I’m not.’ 

‘Why not write to her?’ 

I tell her I do write home sometimes but with no address. 

‘I see,’ she says quietly. ‘Why not this address, to me, if you trust 
me?’ 

‘Of course I trust you, Lee, but...’ 

‘But what?’ 

‘You realize every word is read by the censorship. She has to make 
only one slip and they are on to you and me/ 

‘You’ll have to rely on her. And you’ve had a long run for your 
money, Jamie, don’t fool yourself. The war can’t last much longer, 
it might be over in three months or six. Your guilt about home is 
warping you, and anyway what have you got to lose?’ 

‘You, for one, Lee.’ 

'Oh well, Jamie, the world’s well lost for love, so it’s said. But do I 



really mean all that? Aren’t 1 just your old trusty?’ 

’Christ, you’re so wrong. Where would I be and how can I think 
of anything without you?’ 


I’m in Charlie’s for a break to cool niy head down from the endless 
reading and work. Hoping Lee will be in before it's too late. Mary 
comes over and flops down in the next chair. 

’You lookin’ kinder dreamy/ she says. 

’Dreamy? I like that. I feel I'm going to burst. My brain gets as if 
it’s all bound and knotted and then things start whirling round and 
I can’t catch on. Do you ever have that?’ 

'No lovey. P’raps I was bom with me brains missin’/ she cackles 
with laughter. 'Oh, I was goin’ to say, I saw your old flame. Yes, 
Jannine. They moved, got a place in Croydon. Lovely, she says, quiet. 
But then these buzz-bombs, two of them hit too bloody close to be 
funny. And where can you duck anyhow, the next packet can be for 
you. But they come up for two weeks. I don’t blame 'er, feel safer in 
a place you know. Course, 'avin’ ’er baby...’ 

I’m looking down at my hands and she just stops. I can feel her 
eyes wiping over me. 

‘All right, what about it?’ I burst out. 

‘Oh, did you know the baby’d come?’ 

‘No I didn’t, how could I know when I don’t see them?’ 

‘All right, lovey, just got the idea you mighter known. Such a cute 
little thing, girl. They call her Sharon. And do they dote on that baby t 
Wait a minute, I got Jannine to give me a snap.’ 

I look at the slightly blurred print, a close-up taken with a pretty 
poor camera. The baby-face with big sleepy eyes half closing, and a 
white knitted dress with a large bow at the neck. Sharon ... okay. 
What can I say? I push the snap back. 

‘How’s Jannine?’ 

‘Oh, she looks just it. A bit plumper, not much. She asked me to 
give you ’er kindest regards. That’s what she said.’ 

‘Thanks, Mary.’ , 

I get up and go out. I can’t wait for Lee, I don’t want to see anyone. 
I’d like to do something heavy, throw a brick through a window or 
set fire to a building and watch it bum. But to hell—the war’s doing 
that anyway. Ah it’s so easy, I guess a lot of filthy crimes start 
from people being just mad with themselves. 
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«$* THROUGH THE AUTUMN AND WINTER I WORK WITH HARDLY A BREAK. 

All I have over from my wages, and it’s not much, goes to pay for 
tuition, books, fees. I borrow money from Lee; a bad principle and I 
hate owing anyone a brass farthing, but what can I do? I've got half 
crazy driving on as if to punish myself—I’m not altogether to blame, 
but that’s got precious little to do with guilt, a feeling that you can’t 
face yourself. I get on very good terms with an old Italian lady, 
well old, I mean she’s forty. She lives four floors up in a seedy back 
street in Bayswater. Signora Giusti, she's a Roman and she treats me 
like a gentleman. Strangely I don’t mind because it’s not all boloney, 
you feel a bit humble with a person like her; Italians I know are very 
old people, fine-boned, her family must go back into the Middle Ages 
and beyond, maybe her ancestors were reading poetry when the 
British lived in caves and bashed their wives with clubs. Her husband 
was killed by Mussolini and she got away to England when she was 
still young. I tell her for a joke that I’m a refugee myself, from the 
bourgeois. I think she likes me and she calls me her best pupil; after a 
few visits of Signor Clare, I get her to use my Christian name and she 
changes it to Giacomo. 

Signora Giusti nearly always wears droopy black clothes with 
maybe little bits of jet beadwork, white lace cuffs and a black velvet 
neck-band, very old-fashioned, almost like my Granny was. Her room 
smells stuffy with old rose-petals and lavender bags. When she reads 
Leopardi and Alfieri and especially Petrarca or Dante her eyes come to 
life and you are far away in a country kind of still and luminous like 
the background some artist paints to a Crucifixion. I don’t tell her I’m 
at heart a nihilist and revolutionary. Guess it wouldn’t quite fit into 
her ideas. After every lesson she has some little treat for me, a glass of 
wine or aniseed cakes, it could make me cry. Then she chats away 
and I try to answer—only in Italian, I’m not allowed to use a word of 
English. I’m getting on quickly and I look forward to the lessons; 1 
feel there with her the gut-tight strains inside me begin to slacken off 
and my heart beats easily and chases the clean blood through my 
head. 

'It’s class feeling,’ Lee says when I tell her. 'Signora Giusti just plays 
on her pipe like the Pied Piper those sweet soft notes and you see vistas 
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of drawing-rooms and country houses and Daimlers and popping 
champagne corks.’ 

*Ag, what tripe.’ 

‘I bet she’s really a gipsy and would tell your fortune on the cards if 
you passed her palm with silver.' 

’1 do that twice a week and I’m still waiting for my fortune. But 
listen, it does make you think. All right, we must act—that I feel 
more than anything but we must also be. I mean, there must be 
quality in life. If we’re ever to have a free socialist order would it be 
all growing potatoes and building factories and that? Or would there 
be genuine art and literature—would we have plays like Ibsen’s and 
Shaw’s and O’Casey’s, real music, etcetera ? Would there be time for 
that?’ 

‘What d’you think, Jamie?’ 

‘I just wonder. Look, learning a language is something marvellous, 
and I’m not just thinking of my dear Signora. Italian is a complete 
work of art itself without having to go into it further. Call it class 
if you like, but I do feel an upstart beside someone of that quality. 
She doesn’t only like Leopardi, he’s a part of her. And beside you too, 
Lee. No, I’m not playing the fool. You are miles and away ahead of 
anything I know. I can make jokes about the British, can’t I, because 
they’re in my blood too. But you've got something more, and pure, 
you’ve shed the nonsense. I never would have dreamed there was 
anyone like you in the world, if I didn’t know.’ 

‘What’s got into you, love?’ She laughs away merrily, but really 
she has a very warm soft place inside her heart and perhaps it’s a 
good thing I don't love her more, I mean to the point of insanity, or I 
could never see her plain. 

I go up for the entrance examinations, get a week’s leave without 
pay. I'm so tense my meals make me ill. Well, the grub now is enough 
to make you ill anyway, but I haven’t been like this before. I think 
I've done fairly well, though you never know. 

The results come through earlier than I expect. The supervisor, Mr 
Mason, puts through a call to the Telegraph works and asks for James 
Clare and they say sorry there’s nobody of tjiat name. I know nothing 
about it till our foreman, Mr Eastley, passing me on the stairs says, 
‘Bloke here was askin’ for a James Clare. You wouldn’t know him, 
Clark?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Gave the name of Mason.’ 
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‘That’s strange, Mr Eastley.’ 

He looks at me in that way as if he could add a few things if He 
wanted to and goes on up the stairs. When the hooter blows I’m 
trembling. As if my fate depends on a bloody little exam. Seems that 
for all I’ve learnt I’ve not got much beyond school. I rush to the 
nearest call-box and get through to Mr Mason. 

‘Well, Clare, you are all right,’ he says. 

‘Oh, thanks.’ 

‘Come and see me. We should be able to get you in starting 
September. The war may be over by then. There’s plenty of time but 
a few points have to be settled.' 

‘Okay, sir.’ 

‘Are you still working?’ 

‘Yes, I am.’ 

‘Odd. They did not know you at the works.’ 

‘Somebody got things wrong.’ 

‘I see. Oh by the bye, on your marks you will be able to apply for 
a scholarship for three years.’ 

‘Christ 1’ 

‘What was that?’ 

‘I’m very glad, sir... I mean, how did I do at History and Italian ?’ 

‘Not badly at all. In fact quite commendable on the whole, quite 
commendable.’ 

I can see he’s really handing out some colossal praise, for him. Poor 
old Mr Mason, he goes pale at the gills if I talk about Robespierre the 
way I feel. 


The whole world is roaring with victory. At last even Berlin has 
fallen and the battle’s over in Italy. Freddie will be out of that show 
and it can’t be more than a few weeks before they stop fighting in the 
East. Where will they think up the next bloody ddbficle? I can at least 
say I have shed no man’s blood, I wore no one’s uniform, I engineered 
no man’s death. No regrets and no heroics. I can see only too well that 
the deceit goes on and the filth and the greed will be as deep as always. 
The seed of the next mass murder is busy being sown. My home looks 
further away than at any time. It is nearly two months since I wrote 
to Joyce and she has not replied. This year she will turn sixteen and 
her remembrance of her childhood hero, I reckon, has dimmed out, as 
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it should. If ever we meet again we'll have two shadows, that’s all, and 
(Hie will be the shadow of old things. Joyce is brown-eyed, a little 
like Lee, but made from a different source, flame and ice and quick¬ 
silver. Is such a spirit possible outride of fantasy? No wall could ever 
contain or close her in. Or do I see in her something of what I would 
like to be, but am not? 

Then there is a letter waiting for me when I go to see Lee. It has 
come by air and has not been opened or tampered with by the 
censors. Joyce writes now in a mature sloping hand. I guess because of 
the way Lee looks at me that 1 turn white when she gives me the letter. 

‘Oh Jamie, what can I say to you? Your letter lifted me up, but 
still so strange, I daren’t think why. I have got so little to hold on 
to, only the feeling in me that tells me you are there. It never leaves 
me. I am stronger, things come easily to me, it’s strange like a hand 
guiding mine. And yet Jamie, I’m also afraid and I think I may not 
see you—if I died before I met you again what would it all mean? 
I should not ask such questions. If this letter reaches you it will be 
late. I have taken a long time to write and I could not help it. That 
delay was since we heard of Freddie, and I knew inside me that I 
must tell you as there was no one else—how would you know? 
Yes, it’s true, Freddie was killed. Oh, so senselessly, Jamie. Pattie 
came to see us. I told her I had heard from you and I gave her 
your address, but she said I should give you this sad news, it was 
better like that. We all send you our dearest love at this time. The 
war is nearly over, it has been a black shadow on all our lives. How 
can we think of a better world and pray for love and forgiveness? 
Jamie, I saw Freddie in January, we were at Culwich Ford for the 
holidays and he was there on furlough though not for long. He was 
a captain already and only twenty-three. He said it was quiet in 
Italy but they were building up for a big strike. He would not talk 
about it much, he was very reserved and not the same as before. 
Ditmar said he was haunted. I asked why he had to go back and he 
was nice to me and said I must try to understand. War is a plague, 
he told me. He thought of you and he sa'id—When you hear from 
old Jamie be sure to remember me to him. Then he was back in Italy. 
He was killed on April 12 th on the Santomo River. I did not hear 
until Pattie told me and that was ten days later. Now all the fighting 
has ended in Italy. What was Freddie’s death for? Don’t be too sad, 
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Jamie. We think of you. When I look at the stars at night I wonder 

which stars shine also on you. I love you.’ 

I give Lee the letter and go over and stand in the window. A soft 
May evening, the great plumes of the power station smoke-stacks like 
two more victory flags. I am numb all through. I don’t remember 
that I feel anything. We go out and have a drink, you can hardly move 
in the pub; we sit through a movie. I try to look at what’s going on but 
don’t see a thing. Freddie will be lying in a grave in Italy, because of 
somebody’s policy, the schemes and personal jealousies and ambitions 
of generals, the double-crossing political bag-men. Because of father’s 
talk about loyalty and the old Regiment and Home, because of grand¬ 
father’s money-grabbing and trickery and his silly conceit and because 
... so many things. So many things that don’t add up to a life. Freddie 
might have been no more than a shadow, a flicker of grey-and-white 
light like the stupid picture jumping on the screen. I don’t mind if I 
sit there all night, but we go out. We get something to eat in a restaur¬ 
ant and walk home through the loud streets. Alone in my own small 
room I sleep like a dead man. 

I throw in my job at the end of June and Lee gets leave. We go on 
a walking tour of the south, stopping where we like, hitching lifts. 
Lee knows a lot about the country and out of the way places but she 
does not, luckily, try to load me up with details. I don’t much care 
who built what ruin and which duke was beheaded in the town 
square. We make a track up the Thames valley and into Berkshire and 
from Reading wander southwards. In the hills before Newbury we 
pick up a lift with a transport and ride some miles over into Wiltshire 
and enter the mild green plains and then walk again. It is all so lovely, 
so small and intimate. I would like to spend weeks, months here 
exploring every valley. To me it is a joke on history that a land that 
is so gentle, modelled with such loving hands, could have produced 
the ferocious English race. Hell, I tell Lee, what our forebears have 
done would take the cake for bloodthirstiness anywhere. 

‘Do you think I am so bloody?’ she asks. 

‘No, but why aren’t you? It’s what makes one an optimist. And 
isn’t optimism the biggest trap of all ? What sort of bloodstream flows 
into Ruskin and William Morris and at the same time into a Haig?’ 

‘I suppose the thing about this blood as you wrongly call it is that it 
flows in people who are inherent with greatness even in their opposite 
extremes,’ she says. 
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'Jeps, that’s a mouthful!’ I laugh so much that she gets quite 
heated. 

’You ask questions but you run away from the answers/ she says 
crossly. 

There’s no answer that I can see. I don’t say that Haig would 
necessarily have killed a man he disagreed with. After all he was a 
gentleman. But he didn’t have to be great to send a million men to 
their deaths. He had it all laid on and he just went on killing because 
he was absolutely and utterly merciless. That’s at the bottom of war 
I should say.’ 

’At the bottom of war is class.’ 

‘And sex.’ 

’Oh, go on! There’s no talking seriously with you.’ 

I put my arm round her neck and kiss her. ‘It’s all serious, Lee.’ 

‘Right—but let’s say you’re undisciplined. You’ll never get anywhere 
if you can’t follow through with your thinking.’ 

‘Ag, it’s obvious ... only don’t you see that I’m scared of that 
path? I’m scared of going to University—oh hell, I just don’t want 
to think.’ 

Coming towards Salisbury we leave the high-road, sometimes cut¬ 
ting into smaller lanes, over stiles and across meadows. Clouds sail 
southwards in a brilliant sky. The hedges and banks are full of birds 
and flowers; and it’s here on this morning that I hear a skylark for 
the first time. Of course my head’s been stuffed at school with Keats 
and Shelley and the Lake Poets and all that, but a lark on the veld is a 
bird with a yellow throat and a fairly pleasant longish whistle and so 
far as I know no one except the Afrikaans poet Marais has ever written 
a line about him let alone a rhapsody. Lee stops at a gate into a paddock 
and I wonder for a moment what’s got into her. Then I hear the lark 
singing. Soaring, invisible. We stand together until the song just dis¬ 
appears into the sky, and we pick up our packs and go on without 
saying anything. 

Over a rise we come in view of the tower and spire and pinnacles 
of the Cathedral. I know them from a hundred pictures and books, 
but this grey-brown miracle of stone going up light as air into the 
calm sky is still more unreal. In the old city we loaf about the 
streets. There's a kind of fair on and hundreds of people in from 
the countryside, flaxen hair and apple cheeks and sunburn—a different 
race from the hollow-eyed Londoners. 

Out again and beyond Stonehenge we come up from the plain into 
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more uneven country. They call these waves of land hills, though they 
are not much to speak of, and there’s nothing like a mountain any¬ 
where. The country is what the people have made of it and to my 
way of thinking this is a paradise in miniature. I have to imagine that 
it’s like that future Eden Morris draws up in your mind’s eye in News 
from Nowhere. Lee .says she thinks Nowhere was based on Sussex. 
This is Hardy country, part of his Wessex, and any time we might 
come up on the road with Tess or Jude or the Mayor of Casterbridge. 
In Bradford-on-Avon we explore the very ancient core of the little 
town and we sit quietly in St Lawrence's Church that is so small it’s 
not much more than a middling cottage. Poor enough the old Saxons 
must have been all those thousand and more years ago by comparison 
with later times. Such an old place and still living; it seems mysterious 
to me, I mean, more than Stonehenge that slides over your mind 
because it's become blank and meaningless. Lee is going on from here 
to her mother in Dorset and she reckons the old lady will pass out if I 
arrive with her. So she sends her mother a wire and takes a ticket to 
Sherborne. I say goodbye to her on the station and she cries a little. 
She kisses me and says goodbye and good luck, as if I won’t see her 
again. 

‘Hey, but I’ll be back in London as soon as you.’ 

‘Of course. I never said anything else.’ 


1 get rooms in Bloomsbury and move my books and things, feeling lost 
without Lee. She writes to me in a warm way and full of fun too, 
there’s much more sense of fun in her than anyone would think. And 
how she puts it down, so simply and yet every line comes to life. I 
wonder has she ever thought of being a writer, though there’s a 
difference, I know. Once they start faking it all gets kind of cock-eyed, 
it’s not hard to see the crap underneath and so why do people read 
it if they’re not cock-eyed themselves? Lee could be a new kind of 
Morris or Arnold—‘sweetness and light’, only her own genuine beauty 
glowing from inside. Here’s the latest book by Lee Acland ... what a 
dream i It worries me that she says nothing atout coming back. 

I still go and visit Signora Giusti, she makes a fuss of me because I 
did well in Italian. Well, actually I got top place, I don’t know how 
that happened except through her and I respect her like helL At her 
room I meet one of her new students, Marcia Crafford. I don’t know if 
that can be her real name. She doesn’t look English at all, in fact 



she might be a dark Italian, or Spanish, even Creole—but good looking, 
I should say even pretty staggering though not my type. Signora Giusti 
has tea on the go with small macaroons, not genuine tea, something 
that looks the same, boiled-up old tea-leaves and that. Marcia has a 
black dress to go with the Signora’s, only extremely attractive with a 
rose and a small pillbox hat—you couldn’t find-a bigger contrast— 
and she has finnicky manners, what you might call ‘refeened’ though 
probably not so bad as that, she looks so foreign. She says she does 
fashion modelling and small parts in films and Italian is going to help 
her in that career. For someone so southern-looking she knows sur¬ 
prisingly little and can hardly answer a simple question in Italian. I 
could help her, perhaps, she says. Not me! I don’t stay for long and I 
have to push off. 

I see Marcia Crafford again about a week later. I’ve been working 
hard and I write Lee every day even just a few lines in the flyleaf of 
a sixpenny Penguin. I also write home to Joyce and Pattie. I’ve burnt 
all my false papers and straightened out my identity and got a new 
passport and ration book. (I had to pick the passport up at the Embassy 
in Paris; came back the same day and no questions asked. All this 
chaos, demobilization. South Africans pouring back through London 
from Italy and France and the German war-prisoner camps, anything 
goes. I pop up like a mole from underground and my record is a clean 
sheet, though I expect they know about me in some back room.) 
The lawyers in Natal send me money from Maman's estate. I decided 
long ago after Johnny snubbed me that this is really something I can 
justly take provided I keep it clean, and the first thing I pay back what 
I owe Lee. 

Oh, Marcia—I see her in the Salisbuiy, she is with a young man 
and woman both of them a bit over-dressed. I don’t mind them, and 
I’m quite glad to see Marcia and say a few words to her in Italian. I 
tell her where I stay and she smiles—not such a hot area—the streets 
have been knocked about in the raids and though the house I’m in is 
intact one wall is propped with timber supports. She says casually 
she has a fiat not far off, on the other side of the Museum. That’s as 
far as I get. 

‘Maybe I’ll see you again?’ 

‘Maybe,’ she says. 

*I’ll call you.’ 

*Oh yes, if you please. But I’m so busy, and I can never say when I’m 
home, you don’t mind?’ 
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'When you need some Italian practice/ I say a bit stupidly because 
I can see I’m getting the brush-off. 

‘Of course, dear. I'm so keen.’ 

Her name’s not listed in the telephone directory. What am I worried 
about? It’s getting towards the opening of term and there’s a lot of 
detail to go through. Then a thing happens. I’ve been asking Lee 
again and again when she’ll be back, and she puts it off, not in any off¬ 
hand way but so I can feel there’s some serious problem in her mind. 
She writes me in mid-August that she's going on a trip with her 
mother and one of her cousins, sailing in three days from Bristol for 
Canada. She’ll write again from there. She wants me to believe she’s 
not been hurried into anything. ‘I need time, I need air after this 
smothering war, I need space. Not as you do, love, you started at a 
different point in life. If I’ve done anything it is because I understood 
that. You once asked for a course in Nihilism. That’s what I mean. We 
must start again from zero. If I write anything it will be a histoiy of 
the human heart. Do you follow? I’ll come back, when I’ve filled my 
head and my lungs with nothingness. I’ll not forget you ever, how could 
I ? This has cost me some tears. But I don’t regret anything, I’m not 
hurt, I don’t reproach you when I say I can’t add much more, you 
must go forward for the time without me.’ 

This is the day she sails. I must try to get her to delay at least till 
I can see her once more. I rush to the Post Office to find out how soon 
I can get through a telegram. Too late. Nothing is ever complete, or 
perfect. If I could have given myself completely could I have kept 
Lee? This is what she means. I want everything else too—I must hold 
back a part of myself. She does not demand me totally, the most 
generous, the most spiritually whole person of any one I can think 
of. And yet I’ve lost her. Because that is the real message. 


«$» I WAS HAPPY FOR HIS SAKE WHEN DITMAR HAD A LETTER FROM THE 

attorneys who watched his interests in the winding up of his book¬ 
shop. Taking in a few personal assets on the farm where he had lived 
with the balance from the shop they had accumulated a surplus to his 
credit of just on £1,000. This amount invested and with accrued 
interest now came to a little over R4,ooo. Ditmar threw me the 



letter. It had been forwarded through the Police department and he 
remarked with a laugh that he was living in a fishbowl. The attorneys 
wanted his instructions on the transfer of the funds. 1 did not ask what 
he meant to do, feeling it almost a certainty that steps would be 
taken to freeze the money or at least to prevent him from receiving 
more than a limited sum at a time. 

I had not reckoned on his ability to act. It was about three in the 
afternoon that the post came in. He got up as he was, dung a coat 
over his shoulders and asked me for the car keys. I watched him as he 
drove out. The cat, sitting in the windowsill to catch the afternoon 
sun, yawned and rubbed its face against my shoulder. I decided to 
walk up to the hospital and see Christl. Three hours to go before 
Ditmar's curfew limit. Only once had there been a check-up to see if 
he was in—he was due to make his weekly report at the police station 
on Friday, in two days’ time. He knew the rules and so far had not 
chafed against them. His case, all in all, was not so far different from 
that of the vast majority save that their ‘house arrest’ was spent in an 
office or a factory. He could joke about life and appeared to be 
neither depressed nor defeated. 

Christl was in her dressing-gown in a chair. She had been reading 
and the book lay on a table while she dozed with her head to one 
side propped in the chair back. It was a little while before she came 
to and realized I was there. This, I thought, would be one of the last 
few times I would see her. I had taken advantage of Rolf's offer to 
look after her interests and those of Pali and had decided to advance 
my booking, leaving by air on Saturday for Johannesburg, Rome and 
Zurich. Now that I had made up my mind, any thought of delay irked 
me and I felt the peculiar bursting pressure in my head that I have 
come to recognize as a warning symptom* In my mind 1 had flown 
far ahead and saw myself stepping alone again along lanes in the 
mountain valleys above Elm.... It was summer in Switzerland. 
Here in the south was the dry, brown winter—leaving now I would 
escape more than the dusty north winds that bluster in a dubious 
spring. 

Christl asked for her brother. , 

‘He’s gone out in the car.’ • 

Her shaken mind, sensitive to any tone of anxiety, picked up from 
my voice some vibration I was not careful enough to conceal. At 
once she straightened up and fixed on me those tense blue eyes. 

‘Jamie, what’s happening?’ 
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‘That’s about all. Using the car during the day saves Ditmar time. 
I’ve got more than enough time on my hands and it suits me to 
walk.' 

‘I don’t mean that. You look changed, upset.’ 

‘It’s nothing really. I get this dizziness in my head sometimes but 
it passes.’ 

She sank back into the chair, though the worried line did not leave 
her forehead. I told her of Rolf’s visit and added that I would be 
going to see him at Culwich Ford before returning to Europe. 

To Europe! When?’ 

*I’ll be off on Saturday.’ 

‘Ah. so soon ... so soon.’ 

She looked away and I could see that her eyes gradually filled. 

‘You’ve been a help to Ditmar. Only I fell down on every front. 
It’s a comedy, isn’t it, Jamie, because it all turns out for the best in 
the end. But what’s the end?’ 

When I got up to leave she had recovered and she held out a hand 
affectionately. ‘Thanks for everything, Jamie. It’s too late to expect 
Ditmar now. I hope I’ll see him in the morning.’ 

‘I'll be around too. There are still two more days.’ 

I reached the house in Loop Street a little before six. Dusk. There 
was no car. Almost without thought I closed and bolted the garage 
doors. Nebuchadnezzar got rubbing against my legs in an excess of self- 
interested love. The cold of the night was creeping through the leafless 
trees. In the cluttered little lounge I switched on the heater and poured 
myself a brandy. At six I booked a call to Culwich Ford and was put 
through in a few minutes to Rolf. I asked if he was home that evening. 
He was. 

‘I’ll collect you, let’s see, at seven,’ he said, in his usual decisive way. 

A little before the hour I heard a car outside. It could be Ditmar, or 
a police check-up, or my brother. I waited, listening. Footsteps across 
the stoep, and a knock. I was at the door, ready in my overcoat, to 
find Rolf looking fresh and calm. He had been out in the afternoon for 
a practice on the polo ground. I closed the door behind me, leaving the 
lights on inside the house. I did not wish to be indoors alone nor to 
implicate Rolf in the knowledge that Ditmar was not there. 

‘How's Ditmar?’ 

‘Okay,’ I was noncommittal, but from selfish motives I felt oppressed 
by his failure to return, an action that might easily cut across my own 
liberty to fly out as I planned, on Saturday. All the years remaining to 
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me might amount to little more than a personal triviality; my book 
might never be finished, my days narrow down into a perspective of 
irritation, loneliness and illness. An absurdity. But this was my choice 
and if the search for self led to nothing in the end I still placed it 
above the equally meaningless conflict, the greed and violence and 
falsehood of the things I had tried to leave behind me. 

Rolf seemed to sense something in me, or at least he had little 
to say beyond telling me that he had appointed Philip Chater, a most 
able legal man, to watch over the private interests involved in Pali’s 
case. I thanked him and said with this off my mind 1 had booked to 
leave on Saturday. 

‘Any response to your open letter?’ 

‘Not that I know of.’ 

‘Caused a bigger stir than you realized. It was published overseas as 
well.’ 

‘I’m sorry about that.’ 

‘It adds to the pressure, surely.’ 

‘Possibly, but who wants to be kissed on the forehead by the new 
saints?' 

The old house glowered out across the slight ground-mist of the 
park. Only a few windows were lit. The air was icy when I stepped 
from the car. A smell of woodsmoke and the stars dim. Though we 
came in at a side entrance Mgombana was there to open the door. 
He murmured a greeting, giving me a sidelong look. The house was 
empty save for my brother and Winnie, and of course Mrs Butts; but 
I knew there had been other guests, Rolfs polo cronies, who must 
have made an early exit; a smell of cigar smoke and brandy and 
leather lingering in the rooms. 

Winnie had a discreet supper served in the comfort of the old 
library which was not much changed save that a good many of the 
antiquated books of sermons and the nineteenth-century novels had 
been replaced by more recent literature in good bindings. The 
informality of the pictures seemed to suggest that they had found 
their way into the room by accident—a bawdy Rowlandson print, a 
hunting scene by Stubbs over the fireplace and a brilliant little nude, 
probably by Opie. In spite of a whisper inside me that reminded me 
of Ditmar and Lindsay and Christl, of Joyce and in flashes of Jannine 
too, I ploughed on with the evening, drinking too much brandy and 
fighting down the suspicion that my brother and sister-in-law were 
with great care and success showing me a special face that would be 
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wholly different in other company. I could think of the flaws in their 
attitude but found no plain cause to pick a quarrel. 

Rolf seemed to be as drunk as I was and I did not notice when 
Winnie left us. We talked and laughed and at one stage 1 found myself 
going through the motions of Zulu stick-fencing, facing Rolf with 
the heavy brass poker in my hand. He stood on the green carpet, 
not too well balanced, his face flushed and eyes burning, ready to 
ward off the blow on his forearm. I saw what could happen in the 
next five seconds, opened my hand and let the poker fall with a clatter 
in the fender. 

I had no wish to go back to the house in Loop Street (the best part 
of an hour’s drive) and was easily persuaded to stay the night. We 
went upstairs, Rolf carrying a bottle under his arm, and he took me 
to the old Nursery. First he set down the bottle and then looked 
around, going up to the gilt and enamel clock— 

‘Nine o’clock—bloody thing's stopped.’ 

‘Leave it, I can’t stand the tick and the chime.’ 

‘Never chimed in its life. Anything here gets under your skin, 
chuck it out. The Chelsea dogs—that old watercolour ... I used to 
hate it but it survived. Sentimental. But after all it’s a credit to have 
had a great-anything who could produce work as well as that, even a 
bit of bloody embroidery, eh ? We don’t make anything nowadays— 
oh, you’ve written a book, Jamie. But I mean to say—what’s the 
verdict? Out with it?’ 

‘Not guilty.’ 

‘Right—instant reprieve. Remember the old rising moonset by Sir 
Something Ollsen ? Jesus wept! Jamie, you’re right.’ 

‘About what?’ 

‘Can’t say exactly now—but you're right. Sleep tight, ha, ha! If 
you need anything ring for Mrs Butts. Ma Butts ... ever see such a 
wrinkled old pippin?’ 

* ’Night, Rolf—I don’t need this bottle.’ 

‘Good. Remove the bauble.’ 

He went out laughing. I think it was genuine. 

The Church near Rugeley ... something I had not noticed before 
(or had I ?). Over the further fence in the receding distance near the 
white church a single tombstone. In line with the masonry of the 
nave, slightly indicated against the lights and shades beyond. I took 
the picture down and held it on my knee under the light, as if looking 
closely into it would disclose some secret. Then I returned it to the 
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picture-hook and straightened it. The room was heated and undressing 
to go to bed was no discomfort. I must surely have seen that head¬ 
stone before since I remembered thinking there was a water-fountain 
in the scene and it could be no other than that. Why a water- 
fountain in an English churchyard? I turned out the lights and lay in 
the total velvet darkness while the images flew in and out of my head, 
at times bursting with a brighter flash behind my eyeballs. You’re 
right, you know—what did Rolf mean by that, except to suggest that 
his own doubts rose at such moments to touch him? What then did 
he see of his self, the true and the false, shell within shell until one 
faltered in loneliness and fear and could go no deeper. And I—I had 
stood like Cain facing him; and in that timeless pause I knew that I also 
loved him. 

Sometime in the night I got up feeling the heavy weight of my 
body. I thought of taking a tablet, but instead drank some water, 
paced across the room a few times and rolled into the sheets refreshed. 
I was walking with a lightness in my feet and heart along the peaceful 
lane in a Swiss mountain valley above Elm, wearing strong shoes and 
stockings, a mountaineer’s shorts and windbreaker and, of all things, 
a Tyrolean hat. Coming out of the shade of trees on the curve in the 
road 1 looked across a gently sloping field on my left. Beyond it, 
strange and yet familiar, was a church built not of timber but of stone. 
I went to the edge of the road, stepping over the wheel-tracks cut 
deep in the mud and now dried. It was as if I had difficulty in clearing 
my eyes, but no matter how intently I stared I could not make out 
the details and particularly I could not see the single tombstone. 
Maybe I had been mistaken and it never was there. Or had I come 
before it was raised? A horse-drawn cart trundled up the lane behind 
me, paused and clattered out of sight to the right. A distinct summer 
day and the sun shining. The girl with her little slender easel, her 
brushes and colour-box stood in the grass where the lane curved off 
to the right. She was so still that I could not be sure if she were there at 
all. At last she sat down fn the grass near the gate and took off her 
bonnet. Dark hair and brown eyes, looking at me for a long minute 
across that distance. Lee Acland! What are you doing here! She 
leaned forward and rested her head on her arms and silently her body 
shook. I thought she was crying but when I came close, my heart near 
to bursting, she looked up and broke into her merry laugh. I flung 
myself at her side. ‘Remember our rambles in Epping Forest?’ She 
nodded, smiling beautifully, her face young and tender. 'And together 



that summer when the war had ended and we felt free at last, or 1 did, 
the long twilight evenings over London, the crying had stopped 
for a while and you could come up to breathe. And we took a walk 
through the southern counties and wandered around in Wiltshire from 
village to village. We saw everything, everything. I love you, Lee— 
why are you smiling? You’ll never let me go, and I don’t wish it. 1 
don't think anything real is quite lost. Only the illusions. Where are 
we now ? Let’s go on...’ 


I was back early at the house in Loop Street and found that Ditmar 
was not home. The lights had been on all night and the cat was mewling 
to be let out. 1 fetched in the milk and the newspaper and once again 
the inconspicuous little villa was in its groove of monotony. There 
was nothing for it but to wait again until six o’clock and after that 
hour I felt there could be no point in concealing my friend’s disap¬ 
pearance. I spent the day putting into final form my arrangements 
to leave and called for a discussion with Rolf’s attorney, Mr Chater. 
In case Ditmar did not return, I also put the house into Mr Chater’s 
hands and left him my power of attorney to sell it and return the 
money to Rolf. It is a pleasant sensation to cut ties and obligations 
thread by thread until one feels ready, like Montgolfier’s balloon, 
to slip the last anchor and rise free off the earth. 

At a few minutes after five I was greeted home by the self-possessed 
Nebuchadnezzar who jumped up on my shoulders and spread himself 
there while I made a show of reading to pass the time. Half an hour 
later I heard the car come in and I went into the yard. Ditmar was 
opening the garage doors as if nothing had happened. It was dusk and 
the evening had turned damp with a sharp-edged wind from the 
south. I waited for him and we went in together. 

‘Any calls?’ 

‘No, you weren’t missed.’ 

'Jamie, I’m sorry I acted off the bat like that without warning you. 
I think it best for you not to know what I’m doing. I’ll only say 
this to set your mind at rest, and you needn’t know that I’ve told 
you...’ 

‘You mean I’ll know without knowing?’ 

He merely smiled. 'Well then, if you’d rather not.’ 

‘Better tell me. I’m booked to leave the day after tomorrow and 
I’d prefer a few of the circuits to be closed before I go. In fact I 
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gave instructions to sell the house in the event that you had quit.' 

That’s exactly what I mean to do.' 

‘When?’ 

Tonight.’ 

Then you took a risk coming back.’ 

‘I had to return the car and see you again. I’m well provided.’ 

*1 see—that was quick work. Did you get all the money?’ 

The lot’ 

There’s sure to be an inquiry.’ 

‘No one will know before tomorrow at the earliest.’ 

Ditmar put on the kettle for tea, hunted out from the pantry a half¬ 
loaf of bread, a round of polony, fruit and canned beans and began 
to prepare a meal. He was hungry and had not stopped for a minute 
along the road since he left Johannesburg. He set two places at the 
kitchen table, bustling about cheerfully while the cat wove between 
his feet. We had sat down to eat when there was a knock. I went 
through to the front and found two detectives on the stoep; I had not 
seen either of them before. They asked to see Mr Harman and I let 
them in. They followed me into the lounge where I delayed them with 
a few pointless remarks before taking them to the kitchen. Ditmar 
was there. The police stood at the kitchen door, still in their hats 
and overcoats. 

’Come in and sit down,’ Ditmar said. ‘I can’t offer you a drink, I’m 
afraid.’ 

‘We don’t drink on duty,’ the senior man said. 

‘So this is a duty call?’ 

Yes.’ 

‘At least you might like a cup of tea?’ 

‘No, thanks.’ 

‘I don't happen to know your names.’ 

That’s unnecessary.’ 

‘Anything more I can do for you?’ 

‘Nothing.’ 

Half a minute of silence. Then the senior detective turned to leave. 
His subordinate hovered a minute looking unhappy. This is only a 
routine check, sir,’ he said to me. ‘I’m very sorry we have to interrupt 
you. I take it you are Mr Clare?’ 

*1 am.’ 

He glanced at his watch, said good-night and followed his superior 
out. I closed and latched the door behind them. 
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‘How about that?’ I said to Ditmar. 

‘I guess I got a fright.’ 

'You did? Then you’ve learnt to play cool. They may still be wait¬ 
ing for you?' 

‘I doubt it.’ 

I truthfully do not know what time Ditmar left in the night. I had 
fallen asleep. 


•$* I HEAR FROM PATTIE THAT FATHER HAS BEEN TO ENGLAND, BUT HE 
did not come to see me or send a message. So much the better—I 
want nothing from him, from the Care booty, from the one-time 
director of War Supplies. He can’t help being what he is, he got into 
uniform, he did his bit. Well, he won the war, didn’t he? And if he 
made something on the side that just can’t be helped. He has his share 
of responsibility for Freddie’s death. He lost Lindsay too, and me. I’m 
sorry for him, but now we know each other we can go on from here. 
I'm hurt really, yet why should a man be tied to family any more 
than to others? One must follow one’s heart; and if that leads to a 
greater self-fulfilment and freedom, then forget about the blood-is- 
thicker-than-water stuff. 

They want me to study languages. Naturally I would like to go on 
with Italian. But when it comes to Latin or Greek, no thank you. Let 
me get away as far as possible from that rut. You can’t fly along just 
with English and Italian so I suggest archaeology. History is out for 
me because I have escaped from that corral and won’t be lassooed and 
brought back. Then something gets into me; I remember Farrukh 
Zaljee and 1 blurt out that I want to study the Good Religion of the 
Parsees. They take it, as they do most things, without batting an eyelid, 
and I’m handed on to the School of Oriental Studies. The honours 
course mapped out for me covers Ancient and Middle Persian and 
Arabic. 

I begin groping my way around the mysterious echoing rooms of 
Avestan and Sanscrit, Pahlavi and the Arabic texts I’ll one day need to 
master—Al-Ghazali and Firdausi (!) among others. The Zend or 
Commentary. This all comes to me with such shocks of revelation I 
feel 1 can never rest until I’ve gone as deep into it as my mind will 
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carry me. Well, I must admit too that it just about comes to cocking a 
snook at everything. 

The term opens. I’m pretty much on edge. The standards are high 
and most students come in with solid backgrounds. There are older 
men back from the army; officer types, they sit at lectures half in 
uniform and pitch up these cold days in military greatcoats with 
sheepskin collars and so on. I let out that I’m a printer’s operative 
with a scholarship, and it doesn't quite work. The under-surface 
snobbery has roots in all directions among the British element and 
they are sharp to pick up nuances from your speech and the way you 
act. They place me as a south countryman and one even asks if I hail 
from Salisbury (Lee’s influence!). 

‘No mate, Lon’on,’ I say. What the hell does it matter? There are 
a number of students from other parts of the world too. Some 
Indians, Nigerians, Americans. With the allowance sent by Maman’s 
trustees and the scholarship I’ve got more than enough, in fact I don’t 
use the half of it and the rest stays in the Bank. I go to Northumber¬ 
land Avenue to draw whatever I need; it’s a South African Bank and 
the people there are so unusually helpful 1 guess father uses the same 
place and they've picked up who I am. I think of moving somewhere 
else except I don’t want to be always on the run like a scalded cat. 
All I need is cash for rent and grub and books and extra tuition. Clothes 
—I mean. I’ve never worried what I wear anyway and things are on 
the ration and only this crummy economy stuff. 

A few times I see Marcia again and I admit it makes my heart 
bounce into my mouth. It’s embarrassing, I bum up red and she can 
say what she likes. Cool she is, and the feeling I have that she’s always 
so quick-tongued and witty makes me more dumb. Afterwards I can’t 
remember what it is she’s said that’s so specially clever. I don’t 
actually follow her around but I’ve found out where she lives, in a 
sort of studio that leads off a narrow front in Thanet Street. I haven’t 
been in, of course, but I guess from the fact that it has its own front 
door, black with ivory panelling, and a big brass knocker, it must 
be quite expensive. 

I see her on the steps of Signora Giusti’s when I’m on the way out. 
She looks terrific—I remember her shoes particularly, why, I don't 
know, small and stylish with silver buckles. She gives me her hand in 
a soft black glove and says it’s charming to see me again and looking 
so well. I’ve got a red nose from a bad cold. But the rest of my face is 
hot and I guess she doesn’t notice my nose. She has one foot already 
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on the step when she turns as an afterthought: 

‘Oh, Signor Giacomo, I'm having a little party at my place on 
Saturday. You'll be very welcome. At nine. It’s my birthday. You know 
how to get there?' 

I shake my head and she looks at me with a smile in her eyes and 
tells me the address. It's a bit cool to call me Giacomo and to mention 
her birthday. But I swallow this and after all you don’t need to be so 
touchy when she’s giving you an invitation, genuinely friendly. I’m 
at the Bank next day after lectures and jump on the first No. 11 to the 
Army and Navy. Whatever they have is okay and not flashy. I don't 
want to cut the figure of a shoulder-padded spiv. They work a few 
points and get me fitted out with a reasonably informal get-up, dark 
brown with a yellowish waistcoat—just a shade horsey for me but 
there’s not much choice. 

I put the things on and sling them off about twenty times before 
the Saturday comes. 1 hesitate to go back and change the outfit, there 
are no coupons left to cover another and I’m not keen on the black 
market so in the end I have to settle for this lot, though I’m going to 
look a real tit. Spend time squeezing pimples and it all doesn't help 
much with my blotched skin and red nose. I’ve seldom cared how I 
look and could get along well enough without even a mirror. Now it’s 
different, I admit. 

It will look stupid to turn up on the dot at nine sharp. Hours 
before. I’m ready and I’ve put some stuff on my nose that I got 
from the chemist. Also on the hottest pimples to tone them down. 
Looks rather like a ham actor offstage. Takes no time to scrub it all 
off—what am I coming to? I try toning my face down just slightly. 
No good! and in the end I go as 1 am. It’s long past nine and I’m late. 
Most of the way to Thanet Street I run and people stare at me. I bang 
the big knocker. A stranger opens the door and invites me in. At 
that moment I remember I’ve brought nothing for Marcia’s birth¬ 
day, idiot that I am. When I’m on the point of running away Marcia 
comes up behind the stranger. 

‘Oh, there you are, Giacomo. Lovely, I was waiting for you.’ 

She allows me to kiss her, or rather she brushes her cheek against 
my lips the way one’s aunts used to do. She’s superlative with her black 
hair softly folded like a portrait by Ingres and a dark red silk dress 
with a slight flower pattern, small pearls round her neck. She draws 
me in by the hand and introduces me to a few people. I guess she 
doesn’t notice much about me or that I forgot to bring a present; I 



could have spared myself a lot of trouble. She talks away excitedly 
and gets nie a glass of red wine, then she drifts off, and that’s about 
it I don’t get a chance to speak to her the whole evening, apart from 
Thank you, and—I’m having a lovely time. 

Everyone is older than me, all holding on to something. I mean they 
have their personalities to nurse and they are trying to make an 
impression. I’m not, am I? So stuff it) What do you talk about to 
ghosts like these? All the same I gradually get a few things sorted out. 
Marcia’s chief guest and, I guess, the boy-friend is a tall middle-aged 
guy with a short clipped beard, a mane of dark hair touched with 
grey and flowing over his collar. He’s pretty full of himself and talks 
a lot and people roar with laughter at his cracks. It's a big room, this 
studio we are in and at one end over the fireplace is a large slick 
portrait of Marcia, a dazzling likeness really, though you couldn’t 
flatter her in paint. He did it, he’s one of these society portrait painters, 
Victor Ducasse. I gather some of the other guests are from the art 
world, and writers too. I haven’t heard any of their names though 
that’s nothing to go by. You gods of fate don’t let me ever be middle- 
of-the-road and middle-aged and mediocre and middle-class. When the 
drinks are getting low and the studio is blue-grey with smoke and the 
buzz of voices has got to the stage where nothing can add to or take 
away from it I think of making a bolt. One thing holds me back, a sort 
of dog-like hope that Marcia will come and talk to me. She drifts 
about and dances while the record-player bleats out its beat in the 
comer. Mostly she dances with Ducasse. 

The people are going away and I still hang around until I’m beginning 
to appear foolish and I can see Ducasse giving me bored looks, so I go 
up to Marcia to thank her and I want to apologize for forgetting her 
birthday. But I stumble over this so much the guy offers me a cigar¬ 
ette and she says, 'Come and see me again, Giacomo dear. It’s been 
simply gorgeous, don’t worry about my birthday.. .* and so on. The 
guy is watching me beat a humble retreat and he knows I know it and 
I’m wiped out. 

You know you haven’t a hope and you still go on hoping. I work 
hard far into the nights to drive away the restlessness, trying to think 
back to Lee. I go and look up Johnny in his rooms to get the bad taste 
out of my mouth. Hearing him talk in his rich voice and fixing on me 
his marvellous innocent eyes brings me back to myself. ‘Jamie, you 
haf everything against you,’ he says, ‘except von thing, character.' 

‘So you don’t give me up?’ I laugh delightedly. 



‘No, I don't. And I see nothing against a study of Zarathustra. I know 
veiy little about it. I have read some of the translations—Geldner 
and Wikander—the Gathas and the Zend, is it? You will have maybe 
to learn German too because so much of the scholarship before ’33 was 
in German.’ 

I say I’ll gladly leam German if this is necessary, and he smiles. 'It’s 
good to be young.' We go out and have coffee at Charlie's. The place 
isn’t the same. Charlie comes along and talks to us and sits at our 
table in the old way. The change is in the kind of people—proper 
heavy types, some actually look to me like crooks, and floosies. Charlie 
says he's moving on. He has plans to open a club where people who 
want to think can meet and where money doesn’t count and he’ll only 
let in whom he likes. Johnny just shakes his head as if to say it’s one of 
those ideas you can’t sell. 

I go to a lecture on Indian Art at Burlington House. The ticket is 
from Marcia—she has one over but if I’m not interested or can’t come 
please tear it up. That’s exactly what I feel like doing. I don’t want 
favours slung at me in a couldn’t-care-less style. All the same I keep 
the ticket. 

The lecture is by an elegant Indian, handsome and smooth; he 
speaks in melodious cadences and reads bits of Tagore and all that, 
but I’m glad it’s soon over, more style than guts. This is above 
everything a social affair and apart from the polite applause nobody 
seems to care what is said by the lecturer. The usual squad of breath¬ 
less women are there to lionize him; and soon, everyone is strolling 
about the exhibition halls talking or peering at the cases or standing 
back to make a smart quip. Victor Ducasse is there with people I have 
not seen before—society, I guess by his manner which is a cross 
between the lion and the jackal, so to speak. There’s no point trying to 
make anything of the Indian art; the people get in one’s way. Strange, 
I haven’t seen Marcia and I am beginning to wonder why she sent me 
an invitation at all. She couldn’t belong to this mob save as a silent 
decoration. An artist in the old days might paint a slave as a saint or a 
flower-girl as the Virgin Mary, but that didn’t put them into Heaven. 
And whatever she is to Ducasse, his model or something else, he has 
to keep her at a distance from his patrons. He strolls past me with his 
friends near enough for me to count the hairs in his nostrils but lie 
doesn’t choose to notice me of course. A minute later someone takes 
my arm and I look round into Marcia’s laughing face. 



'Well you don’t hide your feelings, Giacomo. You’d never do as a 
diplomat.’ 

'My feelings for you?’ 

'No dear, I was watching you a minute ago.’ 

Some of the people with her I recognize and she introduces me to a 
few others. 

'Mr Clare is doing Oriental Studies—can I go around with you?' 

'I know nothing about Indian art.' 

‘Nobody else does either, except the pundits.’ 

So we join the circus, talking and only now and then looking at 
something—carvings and jewels and miniatures shadowing up through 
a mist in my mind. Suddenly we are face to face with Mr Ducasse. 

‘Victor, darling!’ Marcia says. 

‘Marcia! You’re looking perfect.’ 

‘Remember Giacomo ? ’ 

indeed I do...’ I get his slender hand. 

‘He’s teaching me about Indian art.’ 

‘I hope you en...’ 

She still holds my arm and she turns away, leaving him gaping in 
the middle of a word. I take a look at him and his party before I'm 
dragged off—you couldn’t say he enjoys being given the dead cut, in 
fact he turns colour. But the others show absolutely nothing through 
their glass eyes and their stone faces. My father would have approved 
of them and I can see grandfather lifting an ingratiating glass of 
champagne in their honour. I guess they despise Ducasse or they 
tolerate him; and then one day the heavens will open and God will 
reach down and hand him an O.B.E. or a knighthood—Sir Victor 
Ducasse. He’s already painted a princess. I have a kind of savagely 
pleasant feeling from the way Marcia pulled his nose and I begin to 
think I’m getting somewhere with her. Only she’s quickly become 
jumpy and anxious. She excuses herself and I see her hurry off down 
the main staircase, and it strikes me in a sharp way how this view of 
her back makes her look small and slightly pitiful. Some intuition has 
warned her of the price she will have to pay and only in the untamed 
side of her nature and temper has she been ready to make an open 
attack. 

A dull week and then I get a note addressed to me in a round large 
hand: ‘Giacomo dear, come and see me this evening—Marcia.’ I am 
beginning to read my way with excitement into the austere and grand 
structure of Zoroaster’s classical thought. It’s already dark when I get 
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back to my room and find her letter and I’m not too keen on obeying 
this order. In any case I have set myself a schedule of study time that 
I mean to keep. 

Well, I skip the study this evening and I spend time shaving and 
doing myself up and getting a lock of hair to hang in an interesting 
way over my forehead—drops to take the sting out of my eyes, clean 
my nails. What you don’t do, my God, when you’re out of your mind. 
Marcia opens the door almost the moment I knock and she kisses me. 
She makes me sit next to her near the fire and holds my hand. One 
part of my senses tells me this is an act and for a few minutes I keep 
cool enough to analyse the things she says, which don’t amount to 
much. What she’s doing is to get me talking and give me openings 
to say amusing things and she laughs deliciously and I look at her 
brilliant white teeth and the pink of her tongue. I’m falling into her 
eyes ... and then someone knocks. 

She goes down and brings back a young over-exquisitely dressed 
couple. Their name is Hawker, I don’t like them, especially the man. 
It doesn’t strike me as anything more than a coincidence that the 
people I meet at Marcia’s are the kind I would run miles to avoid. 
Hawker has something to do with reviving television and I guess 
Marcia finds him useful. More people come and it turns into a small 
party. I get bored and sit by myself with a book. 

Why the hell did she invite me if it was going to be like this? I get 
up before long and say I must go, but at this Marcia truly comes to 
life. She won’t hear of it and she takes me through to the kitchen 
while she makes coffee. ‘Listen dear, it’s not my fault if these people 
call—I can’t just throw them out, now can I? I want you to stay, 
just a little, will you, love?’ 

‘Okay, but aren’t I redundant? I mean when it comes to peddling 
small-talk.’ 

‘You despise people, don’t you?’ 

‘Not at all...’ 

‘Well, I do!’ she says with a kind of fierceness. 

An hour later everyone is still there. They are getting plenty to 
drink and they look like they’ve come to stay. Then in walks Victor 
Ducasse, very suave, he surveys everyone from the door of the big 
studio, takes off his gloves and coat and hat and throws them on a 
bench in the lobby. He comes sauntering up to the fire and takes 
possession in his best insulting manner. The half-dozen guests start 
stirring around like ants on a hot plate and they find the time has 



come to quit. I’m getting out tpo until Marcia stops me with a dark 
look and she just fills my glass without my thinking. No. I can see it 
all too well now—I’m being used in a game. I’ve got no stake and I 
can’t lose so 1 decide to play. Put my feet up on a pouffe and sip my 
drink. I want to see how it goes. No doubt I can rough up Ducasse if 
it comes to that, but I don’t want to and I’m drunk enough to feel 
sorry for the whole world. Marcia times her blow. At about twelve 
she gets up with a yawn and says she’s going to bed. 

'Don't let me hurry you off. Another drink? Please do stay. 
Victor...’ 

We both put down our glasses and stand up. I’m not too steady. 

‘Thanks/ the painter says. 

Thanks/ I repeat. 

‘I must be going/ 

‘Must be going too/ 

He ignores me, nods to her and strides off across the room. She 
says something silently to me with her lips—at least it seems so to me, 
and it looks like ‘Come back!’ but I’m not absolutely sure. I nod to 
her too, with my heart racing, and sway after Ducasse. He has let 
himself out when I overtake him on the step. 

‘Nice night/ he says to no one, pulling on a glove. He gets into his 
sports car and drives off. I walk to the next house and lean with my 
back to the door. Sure enough Ducasse comes round the block and 
stops outside Marcia’s again. I push out into the light wave to him 
cheerily. 

‘Have you lost your way, Ducasse? This is where you started.' 

He goes off with a snarl of his engine. I’m not in a hurry, in fact I’m 
enjoying the scene. Christ! What a chicken he is. In his position I’d 
go straight into anyone with my fists like a madman. But he keeps 
his dignity. I patrol the pavement for a while in case he comes round 
again. Though really I’m getting up my nerve to go back to Marcia. 
In the end I stop at the black and ivory door and try the handle. Locked. 
I’ve made a mistake? Gently I knock, not with the heavy knocker but 
with my knuckles. Not a sound from inside. Knock again. What fools 
she’s made of us both. I put my mouth to the letter slot and whisper 
loudly, ‘Marcia t Marcia! It’s- me/ The place is in darkness. 1 hang 
about a little, knock somewhat louder, call again. It begins to rain, 
and pulling up my collar I go off. My bladder’s almost bursting and I 
stop at the first pavement tree. Dog-like. 
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EVERY VICTORY IS A DEFEAT, SO THEY SAY, BUT THE REVERSE OF 

the paradox does not hold. Most defeats are defeats and just that. So 
it all comes to a steady downward spiral until you're flattened out. 
My spiral is revolving around Marda and there’s nothing I can do about 
it. I pick a play I think she would like, one of the West End drawing¬ 
room affairs—I've seen a few, so fabricated they seem to have been 
wound up like a musical box and set going, and the same dead tinkle 
—and I get tickets and book a table at a ritzy restaurant. When I 
phone her my pulse is hammering in my head and I have a tight 
feeling across my chest. Crazy, what for? She answers and sounds 
surprised that I’ve called. 

‘A week Wednesday? Lovely,’ she says. ‘But wait a minute. Oh, so 
soriy dear, 1 have a film audition for Wednesday, what a pity.' 

I start stumbling around and saying I can change the night, whatever 
suits her, blah, blah, and she lets me go on. Then sweetly; ‘No, look, 
love. I’ll just put off that audition, why not? They can wait for me for 
a change. It will be so nice to see you.’ 

I’m in a stew for a week, making preparations; a new tie and the 
kind of shoes Ducasse wears, easy things with a strap and buckle. 
Actually I buy three ties one after the other and hate them and go out 
for a fourth, and then I’m back to the first. I want to be at ease and 
think up topics and witticisms to throw off during the evening. All 
the time the devil in me is hacking away. Why am I competing with 
a guy like Victor Ducasse, aping him when everything he means and 
stands for revolts me? And as for Marcia, wasn’t her little pretence 
to put off a film audition transparent? 

When I go round to call for her I’m in the depths. I get the taxi to 
wait and a (too bold?) rap with the big brass knocker. A long wait, 
then footsteps. The door opens and she’s smiling at me; she’s all in a 
kind of mauve, like evening over the veld and touches of darker 
colour 1 can't make out in the fading light. Not quite ready, of course. 
That means she’ll keep the taxi waiting half an hour and be late for 
the curtain. But she draws me in and closes the door. She looks about 
seventeen and not made-up; puts her hands on my shoulders and kisses 
me, once lightly and again more warmly so I feel the end of her 
tongue through half-opened lips. My knees almost sag. I wait near the 



fire while she moves in and out of her bedroom putting on a great 
air of bustle, laughing and very gay and getting me to talk. 

Ready at last, and I help her into her coat and we drift out—at 
least I am not walking on the ground. The taxi-driver cuts up and 
begins to get nasty, but I appease him with a pound note and the rest 
to follow if we reach Shaftesbury Avenue on time. I can spend like 
water—money means nothing. There’s an edge of excitement always 
about the theatre and tonight I’ve sailed out of reality: Coward or 
O’Casey, all would be the same to me. Marcia laughs a great deal 
and before the end of the first act she turns to me, eyes shining— 

’Ever seen such bloody trash, darling? I mean really! What are we 
doing here?’ 

I come down with a crash. ‘I’m sorry, is it all that horrible?’ 

’Let's go and have a drink. If we change our minds we can come 
back again—it will still be running in five years.’ All this in a loud 
stage aside. We get up, laughing, and go out before the curtain falls. 
I don’t care what happens. 

We go for supper and at first I have a feeling she is being too formal 
and careful in her manners as if she’s remembering it all from a book. 
Strange, but so what? She has a perfect figure, sensational, and lovely 
rounded arms; I notice she wears nothing under her top—a low neck 
and a small necklace pendant with a black stone glittering against 
her creamy skin. What is happening to me? Never have I been like 
this before. Everything rocks in my mind. London is round me like 
the golden city of Persepolis ... winged lions and the sky above the 
clouds (I know without having to look at it) is all dark sapphire..! 
could drink up a barrel, it would make no difference because I don’t 
need it. My heart feels many times too big and beats out through the 
windows of my ribcage. We could call on the Emperor in his palace or 
take up the little boot-black at Piccadilly in our chariot as we pass. 
This is the ceremony of ecstasy, the great illusion. 

I don’t even hear what she says to me or believe that she’s saying 
anything. It is unnecessary. We are one, we need no more than think 
a thing and it is done. I have forgotten everything since the world 
was created, or was it ever created at all? Qut of nothingness comes 
nothing but nothingness. We sleepwalk through the evening and the 
night. The black-and-ivory door opens without being touched and the 
golden lion’s-head of the knocker rumbles as we pass. From that entry 
of the heroes we are never two, mouth to mouth, bone to bone. I hear 
her heart go louder and louder only to find that it is beating inside me. 
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With her hands she opens me in the utter darkness from the crown 
and parting of my hair to the holes in my feet and she lets me climb 
inside her skin until I am stifled. Sleep. I have lost the borders, I can 
think of no firm details. The disconnection is grotesque but convinces 
me. I’m not awake or aware, or in my senses. 

She is sitting up in the first touch of dawn half bent over me. 

‘Giacomo, you’re mad, you’re absolutely cuckoo. Are you always 
like this?’ 

‘Never. I mean, hell I don’t know. I feel ashamed. Someone put 
something in the wine.’ 

That’s what I mean. Do you really believe that?’ 

‘No. It was you, that’s all. You are isangoma.’ 

‘What’s that?’ 

‘Witch-doctor.’ 

She smiles, bends down and kisses me. Then she pulls something 
round her shoulders and she shudders. 'My, but it’s cold. You’ll have to 
go now, love. I’m a respectable girl.’ 

I let myself out into the mean shrunken dawn. The trees drip along 
the little back-street. A van swishes by on the wet tar, yellow lights 
looming in the murk. My head feels bad. 


Cold and frosty outside, 1 stood at the window in my pyjamas and 
rubbed my unshaven chin. The sun was just above the hills far beyond 
Mountain Rise making a yellow square of light on the wall behind me. 
The cat on the bed busily washed himself. I would be sorry to leave 
him behind. He paused, fixing on me his big yellow eyes. And then 
went on licking. I was in no hurry; fetched in the milk (for the last 
time!), made breakfast and sat over coffee mentally noting the things 
I must do that day—return the car and the record-player, see Chater, 
say goodbye to Christl and—most important of all—phone the police 
station to say Ditmar was missing. Or could I leave this till tomorrow 
morning? No, he was due to report that day. The thing would not 
hold. I was glad to have got away from Rolf and Winnie on reasonable 
terms though the question of my interest in the Clare company group 
remained unsettled. I could perhaps leave this to Chater as well with 
simple instructions: disconnect me. 

The boy on his round sent the newspaper skidding across the open 
stoep. I left it lying there. For all I cared, the news could keep till 
doomsday. I had my coat on, locked up and was ready to leave by the 



backdoor to collect the car. A loud firm knocking halted me, urgently 
repeated. On the stoep 1 found the senior detective we had seen the 
night before together with another man. 

‘Where’s Harman?’ 

This peremptory demand led to a rapid and narrow-eyed question¬ 
ing from which I gathered that the police now knew, too late, that 
Ditmar had drawn his money and was no doubt on his way to a freer 
existence than they had calculated for him. They searched the house, 
examined his crumpled bed and took possession of a few scraps of 
paper from a waste-basket. Beyond these, some borrowed books and 
records and his specimens of herbs and medicines, Ditmar had left 
nothing. I told the detectives what I safely knew and they seemed 
satisfied that 1 had no part in his flight, if it could be called that. When 
they were on the point of leaving, the postman, stopping at the 
garden gate, held up a letter. 

‘Mr D. Harman live here?’ he called. 

‘Correct,’ I answered. 

‘You see, I don’t know the name and it’s addressed to the number 
next door. They said to try here.’ 

I went down the steps and took the letter from him. The envelope 
carried a Johannesburg postmark and was addressed in large purple 
handwriting made evidently with a felt marking-pen. As I readied 
the stoep the senior detective told me he would have to take possession 
of the letter, which he promptly did. He opened it, glanced through it 
and handed it to me. In the same broad purple script, it had no address 
or date. Baldly it read: Dear Uncle D. You don't know me and l don’t 
know you, though I always thought of you in that hell. Now 1 hear 
you are out and l got this address through a pal. Good luck to you. II 
you never again hear from me 1 will be at peace and one with the 
universal life. Don't have to tell Mummy, but let her know sometime 
I forgive everyone and l ask to be forgiven. Bye, and love, Olive. 

‘Who is this?’ the detective asked me. 

‘Olive is Harman's niece.’ 

‘Her address?’ 

‘I don’t know. I tried without success to legate her in Johannesburg. 
Her mother is Mrs Viviers who is in hospital here, as you know. She 
lost track of the girl and I don’t think it will help to question her.’ 

He watched me as I spoke in the same shrewd cold way, nodded and 
folded up the letter. 

‘When are you leaving the country, Mr Clare?’ 
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'Tomorrow morning.’ 

'I suggest you delay your departure. You may be able to help us clear 
up certain points.’ 

‘Is that an order?’ 

‘No order is necessary if you are willing to follow our advice.’ 

‘Very well/ I said, 'I’ll delay leaving for a week. Will that give you 
the time you need?’ 

He smiled slightly for the first time. ‘Quite possibly. You will hear 
from us.’ 

Slowly I walked up the street with the warming winter sun on my 
back. Europe was a long way off. I hoped that Ditmar would somehow 
get safely clear of the country. For his own peace of mind it was to 
the good that Olive’s letter had arrived too late to catch him. But if any 
responsibility remained, clearly it fell on me. If, I thought. IF! But 
there was no ‘if about it. The police would do nothing about the girl 
and they could be excused for failing to understand the letter. Besides 
them I alone had seen it and there was not the slightest doubt what 
it meant. The cry for help of the would-be suicide. By sending out 
this message, even if it dropped into the void and she had little hope 
of its reaching her uncle or of his being able to aid her, the fact alone 
might gain her time, a week or a few days. It was possible she had 
written to her father in Rhodesia, but I doubted it. I felt sure that she 
saw in Ditmar something of herself, the outcast and the unloved. Not 
so her father or even Chrisd. 

I have long accepted that for some suicide is the final and supreme 
right, the ultimate spring of freedom. Who is given a higher authority 
to forbid this terrible prerogative? Society reels from the horror of self- 
inflicted death, seeing in it a mirror to its own anguished eyes and a 
judgement on its weakness, its indifference, its cruel egotism. Yet 
no one goes easily to his death except perhaps the martyr whose 
ecstasy carries him, or the mystic to whom the end is no more than a 
beginning. The use of mystical language in Olive’s short agonized 
message suggested to me the struggle she was still fighting out with 
herself. If I could find her, I as one to whom this escape from the 
world was closed, might be able to convince her of an alternative, 
point to the narrow, obscured, rankly over-grown path that leads to a 
reassertion of love. Love goes out, too often, long before life—the 
power to love, the power of reconciliation. To the despairing who 
have dropped the slender ties one by one this is the last, the most 
difficult message of all to receive. 
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As. I went about the small dty tying up the strings in a way that 
should have been final I was continually overcome with pangs of 
regret. To have been jerked suddenly back from the keen pleasure of 
anticipation, that within hours I should be free as air again, alone, 
myself! I envied Ditmar. For him the present was clear-cut, primitive. 
Every man into whose eyes he looked was potentially a hunter, his 
enemy. He would step warily, his senses alert, the blood coursing 
vigorously through each artery. The past was rolled up like an old 
mat, tomorrow did not exist. 

I took Mr Chater to see my sad old friend Pali and found him in 
the police cells gloomy and confused. He thought I had come to set 
him free and it took him time to grasp that I was handing over his 
defence to the brisk business-like lawyer. In farewell he stood with his 
back to the wall and raising a hand gave me my praises. His eyes 
looked red and dull, perhaps even resentful—why was I not taking 
him out with me to return to his affairs and to his unflagging hopes of 
marriage? By the eternal laws he must produce a son one day to wash 
his body and remember him after death. 

I saw Christl who was in two minds at hearing that her brother 
had lighted out. 'It’s so like him/ she said anxiously. ‘But what crime 
is it anyway?’ A minute later she added, ‘Ah, though he's sure to get 
caught/ 

‘He’s learnt a lot, you know.’ 

‘Of course, now he’s an old lag/ 

‘Christl, I’ve put off my trip by a week. I’m going up to Jo’burg/ 

‘Ah, I wish you’d try to find Olive, if she’s still there/ 

‘I’ll do that/ 

'It worries the life out of me/ She looked at me affectionately. 
‘Jamie—I won’t thank you, but you know how I feel/ 

They were all of them groping at my heart with unseen fingers; the 
silent cries in their throats shook me. 


*$» ALL AROUND MARCIA AND BEHIND HER THERE’S ANOTHER WORLD 

which at first I sense hardly as a shadow, and afterwards, well, I push 
it out of my mind. We are in love and what else counts? Not a day 
goes that we don’t meet somehow. She even waits for me after 



lectures some afternoons. I’m overwhelmed by this. I'd never have 
thought it possible. How long can such happiness last? There axe 
times she can see me for only a few minutes. She comes quickly to 
meet me and holds my hand and her face is tense—and then she drags 
away already late. 

I have to buy more clothes and it means black market stuff, but 
that’s not worrying me much now that I know my way around 
bettor. Where we go matters very little, I get the feeling it’s all sprinkled 
mysteriously with scintillating dust. London takes on a new face ... 
the broken and shored-up buildings, weeds among half-cleared rubble, 
the blackened ruins of churches and other old places are filled with 
voices. The food queues and the grimness and cold seem outside our 
lives. Sometimes we drift into a museum, or one of the great galleries 
—to me everything there has a radiance as if I see it through a 
brilliant prism. Only Marcia can’t take much of this; it’s fine if there’s 
a special occasion and a crowd of smart people, but not for itself. Her 
enthusiasm begins to wilt and she teases me for having some kink 
about things like that. 

One evening as a lark I go with her to Charlie’s new place in 
Kennington Road, also a basement but smartened up, the floors 
carpeted and more comfortable chairs, yet something of the old 
warmth. Marcia comes informally dressed, as she says, though that 
means a stunning get-up of slacks and a tailored jacket with a small 
gold clasp; also a special hairdo. I’m sure nothing like this has ever 
walked into Charlie’s. I introduce her to Johnny and he invites us to 
sit at his table. He’s not looking very well and I tell him I’d like to 
visit him in his room for a real talk, the old room in the same place. He 
nods and smiles. There are four men at the table too whom I don’t 
know, young, they look like ex-army types, but serious. The talk 
stops when we join them. They glance at Marcia and you’d think they 
would be impressed but they're not. It’s hardly what you would call 
a success, coming there. 

A few days later I go to Charlie’s on my own, really to set the 
record straight. I mean to say, I’m still the same. Mary is there, even 
fatter, and she smacks me a friendly kiss. Am I glad to see her 1 Takes 
my mind off the serious-faced guys—though I expect I get this feeling 
only because 1 don’t know them. I am serious too. Mary asks after 
my work at University, and after Marcia: That’s a smasher,’ she says 
laughing. ’You nevei saw me, did you now? No eyes for anyone else.’ 
Then she casually gives me news of Jannine—small family things. 
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affectionate, interested—but the words go like an iron bolt into my 
heart Will Jannine be always there, growing a little indistinct like 
some marble bust in a museum, though in the end indestructible? 

Marcia gets me to take her on a Saturday to the Sandown Park 
races at Esher. It’s a spring day, a bit uncertain, but it turns out that 
the weather holds and at least there’s no rain and the women are 
parading their clothes. What women, what people! And what am 1 
doing here? Marcia nods or waves to a few of them and stops to 
chat, introduces me casually and then we move on. She knows her way 
about all right and 1 can’t escape the feeling that she breathes up this 
air. 

Then a couple of weeks later on a blustery day we take the train 
down to Cobham not far from Esher to visit friends she knows on a 
small farm nearby. The owner, a Mr Crowson, is thin, dark-eyed, with 
black close-cropped hair; something in racing before the war and now 
he hires out horses during the summer. He lets us have two good 
riding horses and comes along himself to point out the lanes and 
rights of way across fields. Crowson has a dry way of talking with¬ 
out moving his lips; you’d take him for a crook, though he seems to 
like me, asks where 1 learnt to ride and invites me to come back. I 
guess he has quite a place in Marda’s life. Well, I ask her but she only 
shrugs and says, ‘Just a friend, why ?’ I have to go on guessing. 

We are so close in all other ways I don’t want anything to cut 
across our world now I feel almost completely sure of her. There’s 
no more Ducasse in her life, he’s gone for a loop, of that I’m certain. 
I tell her I mean to marry her one day, and far back I've begun to think 
I will do it even if I have to fall back on the family money. 

‘D’you mean it, Giacomo?’ she asks. 

‘Yes, I mean it, every word.' 

She’s quiet for a long time and she comes the closest to sincere tears 
that I'll see in her. Another side to her is this—the fear, and that 
there's the hunger. Hunger for everything beyond reach, and that calls 
to my own hunger, not clear in my thoughts but bitter and lonely 
below the living surface. And it’s as if there are no other two people 
like us, so different and so much in need of each other. Things grow 
up through this and flower, things I hardly own to myself, so secret. 
Sex among them, I mean. This intimate physical exploring of the 
known and the unknown, is it ever without guilt or bitterness or 
failure? The whole is laid like a fertile cell in the flesh of your memory, 
and what will come of it? I begin to be afraid... the lightning shocks of 



sex, one must come up over the top in the end and surely there's the 
terrifying slide down, the losing out Two people are meant to be 
more than the flash-points of a high-volt current. That’s too killing. 
There is surely a middle passage, a sort of prose of love. Who was it 
said that when you are making love it's the one time you can’t 
read the newspaper? An absurdity. Yet that must be the prose 
picture. Making it into a conscious art with its own rules. Art equals 
artifice. Isn’t this where every obscenity has crept in, through the loss 
of love, the failure of nerve? Love and its opposite, which is the 
incapacity, the collapse of natural sex. 

Is everyone else afraid? So I suppose to teach and learn love again 
is not wrong, art taking you back to the real. Of all living creatures 
only humans, knowing what they were doing, were able to invent 
that great contradiction, the art of love. Did they see the stunning 
power in the mating of a great stallion (or a lion!) only to be struck 
forever with a cosmic envy and despair. Sure such a cataclysmic 
rapture never can be caught by this weak hairless creature who tries to 
lord it over creation. The myths pictured god-given centaurs half man, 
half stallion bestriding their mares. Beautiful women raped by bulls 
and swans and eagles, and the gods scattering the sea with semen as if 
human puniness can be redeemed by a universal epic of copulation. 
Beside this is love, pure and never obscene. 

When I felt shamed after making love with Marcia (or Jannine) I 
knew less than I do now. Because we are so full of reading—and then 
the time comes when we have to shut our books. She is built in the 
Italian mould, I mean not the bright unearthly perfection of the 
Athenians but melted into a sudden real life. No wonder she attracted 
painters and sculptors, and not Ducasse only. For a model sure, not to 
mention anything else. The artists who have gone abstract must have 
lost out on that deal—after all you can’t very well embrace a galvanized 
flue-pipe or a metal cube. She hates Ducasse with a fury that’s quite 
frightening. As for the others, she’s still friendly with them and popular 
and she knows the brand of gossip they trade in. 

She has a part-time job doing modelling work in the Trench Room’ 
at Harrods where she brushes with the blue blood across the class 
barrier. They are condescending of course, when they come down to 
talking to her and she must feel it, though she doesn’t seem to resent 
these people. I suspect she has a kind of feminine superiority in one 
direction because none of them could even approach her looks if they 
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spefct a million. Poor things, why should she envy them, for God’s 
sake? 

I’m spending a lot and I no longer care. I write to the Trustees in 
Natal. They transfer to me a further £1,000 from interest accrued and 
not funded in the Trust. They warn me at the same time that this 
approaches the limit of my drawings for the time, the capital being 
legally tied up. I don’t want to involve myself in a lot of details and 
I merely ask them to find a way of releasing the money to me. That’s 
going to take time and meanwhile I’m in debt and a thousand will 
not carry me far. So I apply for an advance on my scholarship pay¬ 
ments which are made to me quarterly. 

It’s a serious mistake, I realize, because it leads to an inquiry. They 
examine my mid-term performance and I’m hauled before a panel of 
three serious old men. They ask me in a polite way why I need 
money, why my work is not coming up to expectations and the rest. 
I lie to them disgustingly; I say I’ve had family worries and tried to 
meet unexpected obligations, and I promise an improvement. I don’t 
get any cash, of course. Mr Mason, who has taken a personal interest 
in me, calls me in privately and I have a job trying to convince him 
that I’m in earnest and will catch up on my work. 

I don’t see Marcia for some days, nearly a week. She hasn't said 
anything, just locked up and gone away. I’m nearly insane—I wouldn’t 
do this to her, and whatever way I try to look at it I have to think 
she’s doubling on me. Then she phones and she can’t wait to see me— 
come tonight and we’ll go out, have a good time. She’s full of distress 
and explanations. Had to go at a moment’s notice, doing film work 
in the South of France and only arrived back an hour ago. I accept this, 
out of my mind with relief, happiness. I get an unexpected £100 at 
the bank and once again I’m on air. I buy her something, a ring with a 
lovely carved stone, Indian amethyst, I’m told. All my bloody sleep¬ 
lessness and heartache goes up in a puff of smoke. Touching her, oh 
God, her cool lovely rich skin shadowed with darkness and her hair, 
buried in her hair, the perfume in my mouth, my lungs. Her high 
tender breasts like a girl athlete, a Spartan pictured in the dark sun. I 
say mad things, I tell her she is immortal. I see myself dimly dancing 
with her. I don’t remember to tell her the carving on her ring is Siva 
which is Death, and she holds death in her hands. I’d wanted to say 
that to impress her. But she drives everything out of my mind, she 
tangles me in a hundred ways, she's inexhaustible. 

Oh, and she has a little party at her place a few days later. I only 



count the time I am with her alone and a party is another waste, though 
I see her point and I’m willing to hold myself in, wait. She’s made me 
do a lot of waiting. The party is quite lively and Marcia is in a long 
glittering dress with a skirt split down the side, a sort of movie-queen 
thing you don’t wear in real life. But there are some film people there 
and among them I meet a young Canadian, John Paxton, a kind of 
ideal Mountie-publidty type with a rocky chin and blue eyes. I like 
Canadians I’ve met, there’s what I can only call a lonely, forgotten 
feeling about them as if they don’t belong anywhere, and I warm up to 
Paxton at first. Then I start getting the hang of the scene. He was one 
of the team doing film work in the South of France when Marcia was 
there. My whole misery and fury pushes up at the back of my brain 
and I am seeing everything crooked. Maybe not so crooked. At least I 
don’t take an interest in what’s going on and I can’t eat anything or 
drink another drop, and that’s perhaps a good thing for me. I sit 
looking cool and survey the big studio from a high-back chair near a 
curtained french window. In the end everyone drags off leaving only 
me and Mr Paxton as the dregs of the evening. 

‘Don’t all go. Jamie, John, you mustn’t leave me. I’ve got this bottle 
of Roman 6 e-Conti and I'll do an omelette. You must stay, both of you.’ 

‘Both of us, that’ll be fun,’ I say. 

‘It will, you have no idea. This wine is fabulous. And don’t be a 
naughty boy, Giacomo.’ 

She goes through to the kitchen and I say to Paxton as quietly as I 
can manage, 'When are you going?’ 

‘I’m not. I guess there’s an invitation to stay.’ 

‘That’s one too many.’ 

‘It’s okay with me.’ 

I jump up and grab him by the shirt and I can feel he’s as hard as 
nails and rigid and he’s a few years older than me, tough. But he’s 
had some drinks and I reckon I can at least stand up to him. I tell him 
to come outside with me and I’ll know how to send off a bloody 
skunk. He looks at me with a kind of dangerous smile as if I couldn’t 
possibly have said such a ridiculous thing to him. 

‘Get your hands off me, boy,’ he says. I let go and he straightens 
his tie and says, ‘We’ll see about that.’ 

We go outside like two kids in a quarrel and I’m thinking what to 
do. I don’t care if I kill him, and I’d like to if only I could. I’ve called 
him a skunk which I think up as a special insult for him, but I’m not 
above being a polecat myself. I fake getting the door closed while he 
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goes down the steps and he’s hardly turned when 1 jump on him and 
hit him in the face, hard, feeling the shock go through my wrist and 
into my shoulder as if I snapped a bone. Again I hit straight and a 
third time. I'm right about the drink—-he’s lost his timing. I have him 
swaying about against the railings, but I’m so mad the blows are now 
going wild. 1 shout at him to get the hell out and leave Marcia alone 
and I’ll kill him. He’s too bloody for me, drunk or not, and he closes 
up and suddenly hits me a short jab that busts my wind out and 
nearly breaks my ribs. I grapple to save myself and we go down 
together on the wet paving. He knows more about fighting than I ever 
will and I’m getting a mauling. I cling on and the one thing I want to 
do is spoil his face before he finishes me. I hope Marcia will hear and 
come out to stop the fight before I’m done in. Then a light is shone in 
my face and there’s a policeman shouting, ’Break it up! Break it up.' 
We get up shakily. ‘Having a nice time?’ he says. 

‘Not me,’ 1 say and spit out blood. ‘You can tell that bastard to 
leave me alone and get out before something does happen.’ 

‘That’s enough from you. Come along now, beat it, both of you! ’ 

I wipe my hands on my trousers, stuff them in my pockets and 
march off. My head’s reeling and I try to whistle a tune through 
thick bleeding lips. No good, so I hum ‘lili’. I’m a tragic figure. Glancing 
back I see the Canadian climb into his car, a smart MG, and drive 
away. When the cop has moved on I go back. No more hopeless knock¬ 
ing at Marcia's door. I bang the big knocker like a summons from 
Hell. A minute later I hear her ask who’s there. 

‘It’s me—Jamie. But I advise you not to open.’ 

The door is opened at once, she gives a gasp and rushes forward 
to catch me by the hands. 

‘My darling, what’s happened?’ 

‘You know bloody well what’s happened.’ I shake my hands free 
and push her aside and march past her. ‘Where’s that bottle of 
Roman£e-Cont... whatever it is?’ 

I 

‘In the kitchen—I’ve just opened it.’ 

I go in and smash the bottle in the sink. A delicious perfume rises 
up from the red liquor, a rare wine I guess* but a trophy of their trip 
to France so I have no regrets about sending it down the drain. Then 
I go straight to her and jerk her chin up with one muddy, blood- 
streaked hand. She’s gone very white. 

‘Don’t double-cross me, understand? Be straight—send me to Hell 
if that’s what you want. But by Christ, no double-crossing.’ 
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Tears have risen in my eyes with a dark, soft wave of self-pity. 

Tm sorry, I*m sorry, darling. Can’t I help you clean up? That swine 
Paxton, what’s he done to you?’ 

’Don't worry, he’s not looking pretty either. Now get out of my way 
before you get smashed too, bitch. And I mean it.’ 

I stride down the length of the fetid party-stinking room, through 
the lobby and out at the street door. She comes after me. I walk with 
heavy long strides and she trots at my side, a little behind, all the way 
to my rooms. She is crying softly. ‘Forgive me, Jamie. Please Jamie, 
be merciful,’ she whimpers over and over. I let myself in, say ’Good¬ 
night!’ and close the door in her face. 

Wait I My heart’s going like a stamp-battery. I’ve thrown her away, 
lost her forever. Better like that, anyway. I can only be drawn down 
deeper and deeper into the trough. Don’t I hate everyone she likes or 
has ever associated with? I put my hand on the door handle. Maybe I 
can still overtake her, fool that I’d be. After an eternity I turn the latch 
and quietly pull open the door. She is standing there quite still and 
looking me sorrowfully in the eyes. 

I take pity, I throw up my hands, I surrender. Then and a hundred 
times. 


•$» IN THE SUMMER VAC WE GO TO SPAIN TOGETHER. I CAN’T UNDER- 

stand why I have allowed myself to be dragged to this country, the 
grave of a nation's living heart. Catalonia, home of heroes, of the 
Anarchists and the Red Battalions. Where are they now? Andalusia 
and Castile crushed. Everywhere the evil-strutting Civil Guard, the 
Falange, the gaunt neutral eyes of the defeated people. I can’t bear it. 
I loathe in my soul the vicious, sordid spectacle of the bullfight. And 
yet I follow her from place to place. We lie under nets in the hot hotel 
rooms at night and forget only in love. But love-making is like the 
whisper of hope in a dungeon, in the prisons and fortresses where 
a million Spaniards have died and are dying slowly. I plead with 
Marcia to cut the holiday short. 

‘But Giacomo, darling, what’s the matter?’ 

’Frankly, 1 don’t want to say it, but this is all hell to me.’ 

’Oh love, I thought you adored it. Why did you never say so before?' 
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‘And spoil it all for you. Well no, but 1 can only stand so much.' 

'Funny boy—it's just a mood.’ 

I tell her it’s not a mood. If we are to be here any longer I’ll be 
sick. And I've also run out of money. 

‘Can’t you send for some more?’ she says. 

I do. I cable to Pattie begging her to lend me £500 and give the 
address of our hotel in Madrid. Four days later I get a reply. True to 
her wonderful nature, her trust and love, she sends me the money, the 
full amount, on a telegraphic transfer. I cash it at the bank, taking the 
bulk in traveller’s cheques. We are buoyant again, our honeymoon 
goes on. Pattie asks no questions. I wonder, did she tell father or is this 
something she has kept between us? 

Marcia quite sweetly consents to quit Spain and wants to spend the 
rest of the time in Italy instead. But I can’t take the idea of being 
there where Freddie lies dead. I really want to get back to London; 
I’m feeling bad and very anxious about my examinatibn results and I 
don’t like the way the money runs out like water on a salt-pan. 

We go instead to the South of France and move in on Monte Carlo. 
Okay, it looks great on the surface, only I have a different idea of 
heaven. I'm in no frame of mind to enjoy this froth. If I have to be 
punished at the Last Judgement they can send me to Monte Carlo— 
with an extravagant girl. No bull. I feel hellish ashamed but I have 
to cable Pattie for more money. All my noble sentiments going to rags 
—I know Pattie has her own money that gives her a certain pride, 
but in the end I’ll be getting it from father, from the Clare companies, 
and I’m back where I began. Loans—but how will I repay at this rate? 

There’s some delay, and then I get a reply from London, with the 
money. Pattie is in London! I’m dying to see her, but I’ll have to face 
up to things—I can't lie to her. So I tell Marcia it’s.absolutely urgent 
that we go back. My mother is there and I have to see her. Her answer 
is in character all right. Of course I must go, darling, but she’ll stay on 
till the end of the week and then follow me. She’s already thinking of 
another adventure and I feel right there like telling her to stay as long 
as she likes and fend for herself. She’s madly affectionate and we have 
a great farewell day as if I’m leaving on a forlorn hope to find Colonel 
Armstrong on the Amazon. She doesn’t want to lose me, clings round 
my neck and even cries when the train pulls out at midnight I’ve left 
her nearly all the cash I have and take just enough to get me back to 
England. 

I don’t wait to change or anything but get a taxi straight to the 
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Dorchester Hotel. It’s almost unbelievable to be back again with 
Pattie. To put my arms around her and laugh until I can almost cry. 
God, how wonderful, as if I'm home from another world. She has 
changed a lot, her hair has gone nearly white, but she’s just the same 
Pattie, not an unkind word or an unjust thought. And after all I’ve 
done. If she thinks I am an outsider she gives no hint of it—or maybe 
she doesn’t. There’s so much to say, we talk far into the night. Rolf 
is in second year Engineering at Wits University; Ditmar third year 
Biology at Cape Town, a year ahead of his age bracket and doing 
brilliantly. Christl is taking arts at Pietermaritzburg with Geoff Long 
and John Truter and Joyce is doing a post-matric year at Collegiate 
School. I know some of the details from Joyce’s letters, but now it all 
comes to life. What Pattie does not say and what I know is that she 
is paying for Christl’s and Joyce’s education; Ditmar is on a scholar¬ 
ship and works in the long vacs so he’s going through altogether on his 
own steam. 

'They are nice children,’ Pattie says, and I can see she’s understating 
her feelings. The girls have turned out quite pretty too-—well, pretty 
is perhaps not the word, but I hope you’ll see them all again. Are you 
planning to come out ever? Not just a while yet, eh Jamie, but think 
of it.’ 

Elizabeth got married earlier in the year. 

I try to explain about Marcia—she is everything to me and 1 
can’t think of life without her. I’d like to marry her if I could but... 

‘But what?’ 

‘Well, it’s hard for me to say. 1 mean, to make you see my angle 
when you don’t know her, Pattie.' 

Tell me about her.’ 

‘You see, whatever I say, you wouldn’t like her. I can’t tell you 
because, well, it’s not a question of judging, and I don’t feel 1 can 
give you a sort of studied opinion. That’s impossible. Somewhere at 
the back of my brain—oh no, I don't know how to put it.’ 

‘You mean you have doubts, Jamie?’ 

‘Doubts? Ah Christ! I know my feet are in the mire! The thing is 
that I can’t and don’t want to get out. I have to go all the way, no 
matter how deep. I’ve come this far ... Pattie, I know you must be 
thinking how can I continue at this rate without money. I can’t live 
off you and I promise you here and now that I’ll never ask you for 
another penny.’ 

That’s not necessary.’ 
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‘Anyway, it's my promise. Couldn't something be done to get the 
Trustees to advance me a loan ? After all if s my own inheritance.' 

The tie on the capital is a protection—against yourself. And half 
would have been Lindsay's. I imagine you will not get the Trustees or 
any court to stretch the terms. Don’t think of it, Jamie.' 

The only other thing is to go to father then! Does he know?’ 

'Does it matter if he knows or not?' 

'Not really.' 

‘I haven't discussed you with him. I was coming over anyway and 
all I did was advance it by a few weeks. Jamie, you are mature 
enough, surely, to come to reasonable terms with your father. Some 
ways I think you are far in advance of your age, but in others...' 

'In others I’m pre-Oedipal—that puts me about six or seven.' 

She smiles and shakes her head. 'There, Jamie—that’s what I 
mean. Anyway, dear. I’m on your side, you can count on that.’ 

‘You’re not on the side of the Clare robber barons. I believe that, 
Pattie. You are neutral. The chargers come tearing down the lists and 
there you stand right in the middle holding up a purse in one hand 
and a silk handkerchief in the other in case anyone gets hurt. No, I'm 
not asking either you or father for anything, and that's flat.’ 

I suddenly notice she's looking very tired and old and I feel stricken 
that I’ve kept her up so long and troubled her with my mess. I go off, 
back to my horrible little rooms and my feelings are well down in the 
depths. How could I tell her about Marcia, everything—the bad and 
the good? And she bringing in Lindsay. If he were alive he would give 
me all he had without question, she knows it. I can’t touch what 
should have been his, unless I’m one of the greatest shits still at 
liberty. 

I call Pattie at the hotel and she says she’s leaving for Dublin to 
see her relations and she'll be back in a couple of weeks. She doesn’t 
want me to feel she’s breathing down my neck, that’s it. She’s here 
all the same; this alone brings me up against myself. I’m scared going 
up to University College—and there it is... I’ve failed in every subject 
except Italian. I go and see Mr Mason and he pulls a long face and 
tells me my scholarship has been terminated. 

‘What happened to you, Clare?’ 

'I got in tow with a woman, sir.’ 

He rubs his chin and fiddles with some papers. Then he asks, 'Is it 
over?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 
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'Do you wish to continue as a student?' 

‘I do, very much.' 

*1 doubt if you can be re-admitted, Clare—it’s going to be most 
difficult And what of this other—ah—obstacle?’ 

To be honest, sir, I don’t know. But I’d like to be given a chance to 
prove myself.’ 

At the aid of a week I am stunned to get a telegram from Marcia 
begging me to send her more money. Where the hell am I going to get 
it? 1 crumple up the paper and stamp on it in a rage. She can go and 
get buggered. In fact I would wire her just that message. Only the 
Post Office would refuse to accept it. Liter I go past the Bank in 
Northumberland Avenue and decide to look in and inquire. I’m amazed 
to find I have a credit of £120—I hadn’t reckoned on my last interest 
transfer. I draw the lot, keep twenty and cable the rest to Marcia. If 
I’m readmitted I’ll have nothing to pay Varsity fees, but that doesn’t 
bother me. I can scratch up something when the time comes. And 
anyway it's easier to borrow cash to pay fees than to finance your 
girl’s gambling debts. Pattie said my promise not to borrow again from 
her was ’not necessary’ so at a pinch ... And what if I could talk the 
Bank manager into extending me an overdraft on the strength of 
father’s security? Father would hear about it for sure—no, that would 
only be in a last desperation. 

Another week goes by and no further word from Marcia. I’m 
tempted to get a train to Monte Carlo and look for her. No cash. I 
can’t go there with empty pockets. And when she comes back, what 
then? I take to walking past her place in Thanet Street. One morning 
I see Mrs Watts—she’s the char—let herself in and I ask casually if 
the young lady is home. No, there’s no news from her. 

It looks damn silly parading up and down in view of a woman’s door 
and I try and do it furtively, hurrying down the other side under the 
trees or stomping carelessly by reading, the New Statesman. Then one 
hot afternoon I see a taxi outside her door and a pile of boxes and 
suitcases and parcels dumped on the pavement in the sun. The blood 
just drains away and my temples feel cold as death. The taxi-driver 
carts the things in—guess he got a good tip for that, and she's not one 
for tipping. I stroll along and get there as the driver goes out for the 
last time. The door is open but I knock. 

’Anyone home?’ I sing out cheerily. (At least I try to sound cheerful.) 
Next thing someone comes through the lobby and I’m face to face with 
a tall Negro, a Nigerian, he’s dressed in a white robe from his bull-neck 
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downwards and only the big brass-studded sandals stick out from 
under his skirt. He wears round gold-rim glasses and he holds out his 
hand to me with a beatific smile. 

Tou must be a friend of Marde. We got back this minute, ha, ha! 
that’s luck I'll say. Marde! Here’s a visitor, this moment! What’s 
your name, sir? Jamie? I’m Bertie W0I0.MARCIE! ITS JAMIE!’pump¬ 
ing my hand happily. We just got back! There’s the whole bloody 
scene. 

Marda comes through and I can just see her behind the Nigerian’s 
billowing gown. She’s gone white. I lick my dry lips. 

‘So you’re back.’ 

‘Yes, Jamie, a minute ago.’ 

‘Are you inviting me in?’ 

‘But of course, come in.’ 

‘Thanks.’ 

‘Sure, man, come along in,’ the Nigerian says. ‘Have a drink with 
us. Here, I got two gins in my case.’ 

He clips open a suitcase in a moment, hauls out two bottles of 
gin, holding one in each hand. What offends me most about him 
is that his robe is drenched in a sweet-smelling frangi-pani perfume 
and I feel I can hardly breathe. 

‘Gin, Jamie?’ he says. 

‘No, thanks.’ 

‘You have one, Marde?’ 

‘No, thanks.’ 

It’s not going too well. He must see that we’re both wound up nearly 
to breaking. She’s got her dark eyes fixed on me as if I’m Jack-the- 
Ripper or something. I reckon I know what she’s thinking. I'm South 
African and what am I going to do about the black man and what 
kind of mayhem will I let loose against her? I say to him coolly: 
‘listen, Mr Wolo, I have something important to discuss alone with 
Miss Crafford. Do you mind?’ 

‘No, I don’t mind at all— Go on talking, I can sit here and have a 
drink.’ 

'I said alone’ 

He smiles and says, ‘Please, man, don’t mind me, Jamie.’ 

I start moving towards him wondering where I’ll hit such a giant. 
I don’t see any more except the guy coming between me and Marda 
and I guess I’m blind with fury—he could kill me. Maybe I’ll bust 
his glasses in, I think. Marda steps between us. 
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‘Jamie, please—I don’t want no fighting/ 

Tou don't want it? There isn’t room for us both in here.’ 

’Please, Bertie, will you leave us?’ 

’Okay, okay,’ he says good-naturedly and he swishes off into her 
bedroom and flops himself down on the bed. A moment later he gets 
up and shoves the door to with a tremendous slam. 

’Has that guy got the money?’ I say to her brutally and stupidly. 
It’s not what I’m worried about, but only about her. She’s cut me in 
the face, she’s walked over me without giving it a second thought and 
what do I do if 1 don’t burst out crying? And that’s what she would 
love to see, to turn the knife. But while I keep calm she’s so 
frightened she can’t talk straight. The polish begins to slip off. 

’You got it all wrong, Jamie, there’s nothing to it, 1 promise. I was 
laying on the beach and he came up with two followers an’ he asked 
if he can join me in a conversation. Just like that. He’s a king’s son, his 
father’s the Oko of somewhere, I forget. And when I come back he’s 
on the same train and his followers carry the bags and all that. I’m 
telling the truth.’ 

‘Where are these followers?' 

They took his things to his hotel, and he came to see me home— 
I was out of cash you know—not a sou left...’ She tries to put on a 
laugh but I grab her wrist and she looks at me terrified. 

‘You're lying!’ 

‘That’s hurting me, Jamie.’ 

I let her wrist go. Tell me straight, and no squirming and lies—are 
you through with me?’ 

‘I don’t like to be talked to like that.’ 

‘Give me a straight answer—or is there nothing straight about 
you?' 

She just looks at me dark and mad in the eyes and her breath 
coming hard. ‘Listen,’ I say. ‘If I weren’t messed up by breeding and 
taboos I’d cut your head off. That’s the only answer. But as you 
haven’t got the guts to say it, I will. I’m through with you and you can 
go your own way. Please don’t lose any sleep over me.’ 

The tears rush up in her eyes and she begins sobbing. ‘And one more 
thing.’ I’m not going to be softened and I couldn’t care if the roof 
fell on me. ‘One more thing—now that the Oko has seen you home, 
just say goodbye to him politely and let him cany out his own bags, 
unless you want to wait for his followers.’ 

She cries noisily. I go across to the bedroom door and she jumps 
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up and tries to stop me. I push her aside and nearly knock her down; 
but I find the door is locked from the inside. 1 step out through the 
french windows and sit on a bench in the tiny pocket-handkerchief 
garden to get some air. The whole thing has shamed and nauseated me 
and I get a fear I’m going to retch. My hands are trembling so much 
I try to steady myself lighting and smoking a cigarette. I want to be 
half-way round the world from this place, this kept fiat, only I can't 
stand the thought of running away, leaving Bertie in possession. I have 
no doubt he’s rolling in dough and he might even have a follower or 
two. Sensible enough to wear a gown on a hot day, but I guess a man 
who wears native dress in London does it for show like a Scotsman 
swanking down Piccadilly in his kilt and plaid and all that nonsense. 
There's no sign of Bertie and I see Marcia go up and down like a 
shadow behind the windows, and once her white face looking at me. I 
get up and she meets me at the open window. 

‘Are you going to see your friend off, or me?’ I say, the prince of 
cynics. 

She doesn’t answer but she goes over and opens the bedroom door 
and there’s Bertie stretched on the bed happy as a king and dead 
drunk. Well, I call a taxi and I get Bertie on his feet and I shove him 
into it. I have to carry his bag for him too, so he has a follower after all. 

‘Where to?’ the driver asks. 

‘He’s stinking with money, so drive him round the town until he 
sobers up—then drop him in the river for all I care.' I watch the taxi 
go, leaving a blue trail of smoke, and I march off myself without a 
word to Marcia, without turning even to look at her on the step. Fine, 
I win but it's the miserable kind of success that leaves you floored 
for good. 


«$» PATTIE COMES BACK FROM IRELAND AND I MEET HER AND WE GO TO 

Covent Garden: she’s fond of opera but I can't say I’m in a great mood 
for it. Another evening with her it’s The Merry Wives of Windsor — 
Really, why must I sit and watch these antique caperings, the stuffed 
and painted idiots? Okay, the classics are there, but this boring old 
piss-pot full of stale jokes, why not admit it?—nobody dares boo the 
thing off because they’ve come out of snobbism or to genuflect to 
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Shakespeare, and he must be splitting his sides down in hell, if there’s 
such a place. I don't say anything nasty to Pattie, but she says at 
dinner afterwards, ‘You needn’t tell me, Jamie ... you’re not happy, 
but in the long run you can take it. Everything always comes to an 
end.’ 

The way she says it shakes me. I’m so attached to her and I don’t 
want to spoil things. A day or two later we take a bus down through 
Kent and we just stop off and lose ourselves walking along lanes and 
over the green soft downs in the sun. There’s a kind of bliss here and 
I tell her we’ve gone one better than the Magi and stepped out of 
finite into infinite time. 

’What does that mean?’ she says smiling. 

‘It means being in the Endless light, as they called it. "The bright 
House of Song is all joy, and there is no more pain.” A good descrip¬ 
tion, isn’t it?’ 

She asks if I’m going on with my studies. 

4 ’Course I am, Pattie, and I’m going to prove myself.’ 

‘What have you got to prove?’ 

'I don’t know! Good grief! I never started thinking of that.’ 

We are both elated. Days like these don’t come often. I get a feeling 
that I’m not going to see much more of Pattie, and maybe it’s some 
instinct has brought her here and I must make the most of it. I 
get time to tell her everything that’s in my heart. About Marcia too. 
I’m so eaten up with her in spite of everything. Pattie takes the mailship 
back next week. 

I think I may try to make it up with Marcia. All the time I have 
known I could not keep away. At first I write a conciliatory note. I get 
no reply. I try phoning and I’m a bit taken aback when a strange 
woman answers. She asks who’s calling and says Miss Crafford is not 
in. The same each time. Then I go to Harrods like a booby, wandering 
through those scented passages. I find the ‘French Room’ and stand 
looking in at the glass panels. Any minute 1 expect to be politely 
kicked out—what am I doing there? The customers are stomping about 
as if they own the earth and the way they overlook me I can be a 
servant or a piece of the furniture. I don’t like these crows, a couple of 
them in the easy chairs with their walking-sticks and pale complexions. 
Marcia makes her entrance like an actress, looking unbelievable. They 
glance at her casually and one of them orders the ‘gel’ to turn round. 
Marda does, and she sees me and I signal to her silently. She’s leamt 
something here—the way she looks straight through me as if I don’t 
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exist. Not quite, because even at that distance I can see she loses 
colour. Nothing else. She makes her exit without another glance— 
no pleasant chat either with Lady Guess-who. Maybe she's seen a 
ghost, that’s all. 

When I get back to my rooms I'm met at the street door by a sturdy, 
thick-set young man, the grey-green eyes smiling behind glasses in 
the sunburnt face I know so well. Oh Ditmar, how my heart turns over 
and nearly goes still. 1 just take his hand in both mine and stand 
there swallowing hard and not saying anything. 

'Jamie, man...' 

‘Christ! You old bastard...' 

‘I tracked you down, what do you think of that?' 

‘You'll stay with me, that's fixed. Well... I’ll... be ... damned!’ 
Suddenly I embrace him. I’m not a Frenchman, only half French, 
but what else can I do? There’s no one in the world at that moment 
whom I’d rather see. 

We never stop talking. Ditmar has a lovely spring freshness all over 
him. I can almost smell the pinewoods of Cape Town and the sea- 
bamboo and the sharp south-easter. He has won a top scholarship and 
travel grant to Edinburgh University and he seems to be just as boyish 
and amazed about it as anyone could be. I tell him I have dopped all 
my subjects except one and forfeited a scholarship and I’m in shit- 
street. This he takes as a tremendous joke, he slaps his knee and roars 
with laughter. ‘Great, great 1 ’ he says with the tears in his eyes. ‘But 
what made you go to University at all ? And what are you taking?’ 

I tell him I’m doing Ancient and Middle Persian, Sanscrit, Arabic 
and Zoroastrian Religion. He looks at me solemnly and shakes my 
hand as though this broadside has literally struck him dumb. ‘Which 
one did you pass in?’ 

‘Italian,’ I say. 

He starts laughing again and goes on immoderately. ‘Well, well, it 
would be you, Jamie!’ he splutters. ‘You make us all look the sheep 
that we are.’ 

‘No, listen Ditmar, don’t be damn silly. Little do you know.’ 

‘What am I supposed to know?’ 

‘I’ll tell you some day.’ 

He has only a fortnight in London and knows no one except me, 
and so I have him all to myself. Well, there’s also an old aunt, sister of 
his mother’s who lives alone in a couple of rooms in Bayswater and 
writes British Israel tracts predicting the end of the world. He'll have to 
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look her up but will leave that to last We go around everywhere and 
we hardly give ourselves time to sleep. London, even with its face 
bashed in like this, is the ultimate to us—Jerusalem, Mecca and the 
Kaaba and the holy city of Benares all rolled into one. Not that there's 
anything sacred about it but that it just is. And of course I take him to 
meet Johnny and the young philosophical revolutionaries who pull 
everything to pieces over their coffee at Charlie’s. The Englishman is a 
bom anarchist, says Shaw. There may be more in it than merely an 
Irish crack, but if anyone was bom and has grown up in that spirit 
it’s Ditmar. I see him in the basement in Kennington Road leaning 
forward over the bare table, listening. His short fair hair bristles up 
anyhow. He stares intently at each speaker in turn and then he asks his 
questions, patiently, coming back in different ways to the idea of 
freedom. If Anarchism is to mean anything it must always contain at 
its core the final goal of individual freedom. This cannot be traded for 
temporary expedients. Force cancels freedom and therefore freedom 
owes little to force, power, armed insurrection. In the last resort 
liberty cannot become a plank in a political programme without 
creating a contradiction. It must remain rooted in a certain mysticism. 
This is the human attribute that has suffered most and is in greatest 
danger of being obliterated altogether. If human beings cease to be 
intuitive anarchists they may produce a breed as bound and soulless 
as ants. 

'So we leave it all to intuition ?’ a young Irishman asks. 

'It's goddam nihilism,’ another puts in. 

‘What gives you the right to say ants are soulless?’ 

'Speaking as a biologist, not a politician,’ Ditmar says. 'I worked 
with ant colonies. They are a dead-end.’ 

‘You can’t apply that to us humans. We are not a dead-end.’ 

‘No?’ Ditmar smiles. That’s what the last free ant said ten million 
years ago.’ 

They all laugh. I can see they like him, especially Johnny, so young 
and his liveliness crackling among them like a cheerful fire. If only he 
could stay on here—but he’s moving off to Edinburgh. 

While Ditmar is spending the day dutifully with his aunt I find 
myself with time on my hands. Having him here has carried me 
away from my absolute pain, though not far, and I have to admit 
that Marcia has never for long been out of my mind, waking or sleep¬ 
ing. A hundred things bring her back to me, the shops and streets, 
the tone of an unknown voice, the way a young girl walks, as though 
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she has died and my grief tries to re-create her. I decide to go to Thanet 
Street and face her—if I can only see her once more and leave even 
without a word. 1 take a long time dressing and brushing my hair. 
I have grown a melancholy blond moustache that droops over the 
comers of my mouth. When I look myself over I find my get-up 
has turned out very dark—a black jacket and dark pants and a brown 
shirt and tie as if it’s a wake I'm off to. Well, that's my mood, so let 
it be. This is a humiliation, I know well enough before ever I leave 
and it takes me quite a time to get out of the chair and open.the door 
and go downstairs. My legs are like lead. It’s quite late, warm, a kind 
of hazy evening sunlight on the sides of houses and trees. I have never 
before known it to be such a long way to her home, walking on and on. 

I wait: five minutes, I guess, on her doorstep, and it feels like an 
hour. Then I knock, three slow heavy knocks. Quick footsteps inside. 
The door opens and there’s a smart little parlourmaid in black with a 
small white apron and a cap on her fair hair. I’m so surprised I can 
hardly speak. I think I’ve made a mistake, or maybe Marcia has pulled 
out and gone off to Nigeria. 

‘Does Miss Marcia Crafford live here?’ 

‘She does, what name please, sir?’ 

‘You can say it is Mr Clare.’ My voice sounds comic in my own 
ears, and God knows I’ve never got to calling myself Mister Clare. The 
door goes to with a click, but not before I have taken in a lungful of 
air saturated with that sweet frangi-pani perfume that tells me who’s 
there, none other than the son of the Oko, Prince Bertie Wolo. 

There’s no fight in me, nothing left but a sadness and a sense of time 
passing, of loss. I feel very old. I stand there waiting—five, ten 
minutes, more. I knock again. This time the door is opened on one 
of those short safety chains so 1 can see only half of the girl’s face. 

‘Miss Crafford is not well,’ she says. 

‘Will you kindly tell her I am sorry, and I will wait until she gets 
better.’ 

Her eye opens wide and she shuts the door again and I hear her 
run off. I deserve better than this, I reckon, and I’m beginning to feel 
really depressed. It’s a good thing perhaps that I didn’t get my foot 
in the door the first time. All of a sudden there’s a rattling of the 
chain and the door is jerked open and out steps Bertie splendid in a 
blue gown. Behind him is a young man almost as tall as himself, white* 
robed and carrying a rolled umbrella, although there’s no sign of rain. 
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Almost at the same time a car comes up to the kerb driven by another 
Nigerian. 

‘Well, JAMIE! Hel-lo. Nice to see you. How are you?’ Smiling 
broadly, he grabs my hand and gives it a heavy work-out. ‘What 
you doing tonight? Now look, come out with me, we can have a 
big time, you and me. No good going in there, Marde’s been sent 
to bed, out for the count, sick as a dog. Come, Jamie, here’s the car, 
what about it, eh?‘ 

I'm not going to be outdone by him and there’s no point in acting 
sore. I say, okay, I have been in London longer than him and I invite 
him to accept my hospitality. Drivel, of course, because there would 
hardly be room for him in my matchbox place and what would I do 
with his bodyguard? Anyway he won’t hear of it. 

We’ll go out and eat plenty in an Indian place in Ldcester Square 
where they serve real hot curry and to a club he knows and pick up 
some girls and then a round of drinking with them and go on to the 
hotel after closing time; his room is nice and stacked up with gin and 
stuff. Not my ideal of a night, but I let myself be trailed along and I 
can always give him the slip when I want to. 

‘What about a theatre?’ I say. 

He bellows with laughter. 

‘You sure are a joker, Jamie—who wants to sit and look at that 
boiled cabbage?’ He seems to think that boiled cabbage is the ultimate 
of English life. 

We get in the car with the two guards up in front and skid off. 
Bertie says to me seriously, ‘Look Jamie, about Marcie, now that’s 
too bad. She has no heart. Now here we are, you and me, but I tell 
you what—she listens to me. I’ll put in a good word for you.’ 

Thanks,’ I say sarcastically. 

‘Why not, eh Jamie? I’m not a mean man.’ 

‘You can spare me that.’ 

‘Of course I can, of course. It will be a pleasure. What’s wrong, I 
say, between friends?’ 

‘I guess you’ve got plenty of money.’ 

‘Oh yes, I guess I have. Plenty. Why, are you shprt? Man, maybe 
I can help you out.’ 

'No, thanks. I’ve got plenty too.’ 

‘Well, you know where to come.’ 

By about eleven we have both had far too much to drink and we 
are swaying about cross-eyed like old friends. The camp-followers have 
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gone Qff in the car with our two women. I get into a taxi with Bertie 
and'I climb out at Russell Square and direct the driver to take him to 
his hotel. I’ve told the big guy several times I don’t want him to put in 
a good word or any kind of a word for me with Marcia, but he 
doesn’t seem to get the message. Or I don’t. 

Back home I find Ditmar sitting up in bed with a book. I go first 
and souse my head in cold water and Ditmar boils up a pot of coffee. 
He can see I’m cut up. I lie down and ask him to stay with me for a 
while: turn out the light and I can just see him sitting against the 
window. I start from the beginning and tell him about Marcia—every¬ 
thing, or most things. About Lee too. I can’t see his face and I don’t 
know if he's bored or asleep because he says nothing. It’s one of the 
things a friend can do, just to listen. 

‘That’s about the lot,’ I say. 

He’s quiet for a bit and then he says, ‘I never saw you in this light, 
Jamie.’ 

'Nor did I. I thought I could take it. Even Pattie has got that idea. 
What the devil, anyway! Thanks for hearing me out. I’m going to try 
and sleep now. Night.’ 

He goes through to the other room and I hear him climb on to the 
creaking couch in the dark. 


Ditmar goes off to Edinburgh and Marcia flares out of my sky like a 
comet passing into outer space. A comet comes back in so many years 
or centuries, and I just feel I won’t be there to get caught again in the 
tail of this one. I seem to have become terrified of myself, of the four 
walls, the books, the blank sheets of paper, the pen in my hand. London 
all around me is restless, thundering with energy, anxiety. I am 
lonely. I’ve lost my nerve. I decide to go to Westminster Cathedral 
and see if I can find a man who once helped me with a bit of bread 
and sausage. Father Gregory. After inquiries I find him in one of the 
Church houses near the Cathedral; it’s evening and he invites me in. 
Years back, and only after I tell him does he remember taking me to 
Charlie’s on that dark night in the black-otit. The priest is almost 
bald now, his staring eyes pop out of his head and he has big teeth 
and a deep tired voice. I tell him I’ve come to see if he’s here and to 
thank him. 

‘It comes back to me now. I thought you were of good family by the 
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outright way you talked, looking at me without flinching. Family 
means a great deal.’ 

*1 think that’s only half true.’ 

‘It can never be only half true. What can you mean by that?’ 

I explain that I don’t accept some things my family stand for, Clare 
behind Clare ad absurdum . But on the maternal side I feel a real 
loyalty. 

'You don’t look like a mother’s boy,’ he says. 

‘I don’t mean that. But what I’m up against now is that I’ve sort of 
lost hope.’ 

‘And faith?’ 

'That too.’ 

He looks uneasy and kind of bewildered. He gets out a small carafe 
and pours two glasses of red wine. Poor stuff, but I drink with him. 

‘Do you work?’ he asks. 

‘1 am a student.’ 

‘Are you working conscientiously as a student?’ 

I look into the large tense eyes. ‘No, I haven’t been working properly. 
I failed.’ 

‘Is that what brought you to me?' 

‘Maybe it is.’ 

He flings himself back impatiently in the chair. ‘I can’t do anything 
for you if you won’t put two and two together, deeds and faith. Good 
heavens. Good heavens! A boy of character too. Without faith or 
hope. Why did I help you? I seem to have made a mistake. I’m tired, 
my son. I have had a long day. Please come back when you wish, but 
don’t bring me tales like this.’ 

I go out quietly and deep down I’m sore thinking at least he would 
see my difficulties and give me some courage and sympathy, only to 
be met by this testy blast. I stop at the Cathedral and sit in a back pew 
for a while to cool down. On the way out I push a pound note in the 
offertory and I guess that puts me about all square with old Pope 
Gregory, though he need never know. 

Back home I think it over and I have nothing against him. He’s 
done something to kick me into my senses and maybe he knew it. For 
a start I take four themes from the exam papers that beat me and I 
set myself the task of working on them in detail in the three weeks 
before the new term. In a way to punish myself. The aim is too high, 
the job obviously bevond me. I read in the library of Oriental Studies 
and in the British Museum and continue at home far into the night, 
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making quick notes or relying mostly on memory and working for¬ 
ward from the older authorities through reference after reference, 
checking back to the text-books but always taking in a wider 
range. Then I plan the material out, subdivide into headings and start 
filling in the body of the essays. Once or twice I dare call on lecturers 
for advice and they are surprised and irritated but give me tersely what 
I want—guide-lines. By the end of the three weeks I have completed 
two long essays and am mostly through the third. I take them in to 
Mr Mason and explain to him what I have done, asking if the work 
can be taken into consideration against my dismal record. The decision 
is not in his hands. He shakes his head doubtfully and throws the 
essays in a drawer. I’m getting tired of old men who waylay you on 
your path and club you down with a bitter word. 

1 find I’ve been mean about 'old men’ because Mr Mason calls me 
in and after beating about the bush he tells me I have been re¬ 
admitted. As an exception, I have been allowed passes on the basis 
of my vacation work. On other subjects I will be permitted to write 
further papers. 

Those essays, the ability for research and some originality in 
approach, saved your skin, Clare. May I assume it was your own 
unaided work?’ 

‘Slightly unaided, sir.’ 

‘Well, well, quite creditable. And about the ... about the non- 
academic problem, what are we to understand?’ 

'I am free.’ 

He twitches his grey eyebrows and I guess that is the nearest he gets 
to amusement with a student. ‘This I take to be further to your credit, 
Clare.’ 

‘Not much credit, to be candid.’ 

‘I wouldn’t be at all surprised.’ 


w 

ODDLY, THE NEWS THAT DITMAR HAD DISAPPEARED DID NOT REACH 
the newspapers, but I waited, fearing the silence. Each newspaper I 
opened felt like a kind of booby-trap that might explode in my face. 
Still nothing. I was sorry to part from my companion of recent days, 
Nebuchadnezzar, that polished cynic of the rooftops and garden walls. 



I left him with Mr Halliday, and put the house in the hands of the 
lawyer, Mr Chater. Moving from one country to another, even to a new 
set of rooms down the same street excites me. On Monday morning 
I should have started on my way back to the anonymity I craved 
and yet dreaded. Instead, I broke die air journey at Johannesburg and 
booked into the Goldfield Hotel, an old place on the Ridge not far 
from the University, conspicuous for its long bar and immense liquor 
store. 

My aim was to find Olive Viviers if possible, and for this I gave 
myself a week. It seemed to me logical to look for her among the 
dissociated youth who clustered in this city as elsewhere, but here 
my difficulties began. More than likely she was going under an assumed 
name, fearful of any contact that smelt of authority, and there were 
endless other possibilities. I decided to call in the help of the students 
I had met on my car trip to Pretoria. Gaby and Mel I knew by their 
first names only but there was Pete Halliday who would be easy to 
find. He was first in my thoughts and I left a message for him at the 
University to be posted in the Students’ Union. Back in the city, I 
entered personal advertisements for the morning and evening papers, 
wording the notice so that the girl, if she chanced to see it, might know 
it was a reply to her letter to Ditmar: Olive: Peace and One with the 
Universal Lite, contact at Goldfield Hotel. I decided to take the hotel 
manager into my confidence, though I withheld one detail from him as 
an obvious precaution, Ditmar’s name. This, I was to find out, was a 
prime mistake. 

Pete came to the hotel the following evening with Gaby whom I 
failed at first to recognize. Her blonde hair frizzed out in the ‘Afro’ 
manner made her face look small and lost. But they were in buoyant 
spirits, greeting me with the affection and trust of only the very young 
and undiscouraged. Pete had an old car and their idea was to rush 
out with me, pick up Mel and launcH into a round of unplanned 
adventures wherever the fancy led them. With some patience I got 
them settled briefly in a warm private lounge (the night was freezing 
outside), ordered coffee and explained to them my mission and the 
reason I thought it urgent to find Olive. They took the whole business 
with a surprising lack of earnestness. 

'No look, if she doesn't want to be found, how are you going to 
track her down?’ Pete said. ‘If she doesn’t mean to live you can’t 
keep her alive. Simple? But these chicks are tough, they don't do it 
so easily.’ 
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‘It happens.' 

‘Sure, sure. I’m not saying we can’t help. Only don’t worry. If this 
Olive wants to slip back as a drop into the shining sea like they say, 
what right have you got to deny her? We’re students anyway, and 
that means we are straight, not on their scene at all. Don’t speak the 
language, you follow? We’re with the technocrats, hung up on work 
and the well-adjusted life. In fact, just about adult 1’ 

They laughed about everything but there seemed to be no malice 
in Pete’s jokes and no envy in his thoughts. They helped me with my 
coat and off we went in the dilapidated car. 

‘Jamie, it’s great seeing you again like this,’ Gaby said. 

‘Like what. Gaby?’ 

‘You know—since we were last with you. You’re just so different 
too. We were worried then, you remember? And now I hardly 
know you. What have you been doing—playing polo?’ 

‘I haven’t had a stick in my hand for years.’ 

'But you do play, how’s thati: Oh, I guessed there was something 
about you. Only don’t say you stick along with that crowd any 
more—’ 

‘No I don’t. Gaby.’ 

‘How did your friend come through, I mean the one they let out 
of jail?’ 

‘Well he was unbelievably fit. He lasted. Fifteen years can crumble 
a man anyhow, but they hardly dented him.’ 

‘Where’s he now— Why didn’t you bring him along?’ 

‘He’s on the run.’ 

They both turned sharply and looked at me. 

‘What, again? Are they after him so soon?’ 

‘He walked out of house arrest, that’s all. I should hope he’s left 
the country by now.’ 

‘Jamie, you are related to Lindsay Clare, not so?’ Gaby said. 

‘Well, yes.’ 

‘Aha! We asked her about you and she wasn’t saying much. The 
family seem to think you’re a freak or something, but she defends 
you; she’s got your book called Zend.’ 

‘Oh, really!’ 

‘You are Rolf Clare’s brother, then?’ 

‘Half-brother.’ 

‘So. That’s what I said, Pete, isn't it? You never saw Iindsay ... No 
of course you couldn’t have. She looks like you, family likeness, sort 
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of. And oh so serious 1 Don’t mind me, Jamie, but honestly she can be 
a bore.’ 

They call her the Chairman,’ Pete cut in. He had to raise his voice 
over the rattle of the car and amplifiers playing taped music from a 
cassette. ‘She’s political, that's why. Wants to change the system. And 
all that lovely money.’ 

The car chugged up and flew down steep lanes and avenues, trailing 
on the frosty air a song called Lucky Man while Gaby and Pete 
hummed an accompaniment or picked up the words. Then out of the 
sky Gaby found a pause and said dreamily, 'Jamie, you must also 
be a bloody millionaire, though you don’t seem keen about it.’ 

‘You’re probably right.’ 

They took this for another joke. 

He had white horses 

And ladies by the score ... the buttered voice crooned. 

Oooo what a lucky man, he was! 

Ooooo what a lucky man ... 

The car stopped outside the large grounds of what once must have 
been a mine magnate’s villa. At the lower comer was a brick archway 
leading into the converted stables. Gaby ran in and came out a few 
minutes later with Mel; and it all came back to me, her total infor¬ 
mality, and a kind of sinuous attractiveness. 

‘But Jamie, this is too much!’ She threw her arms affectionately 
round my neck while her large-scale metal ornaments and earrings 
dashed faintly. 

From there we started out on a first round of inquiries for Olive, 
moving somewhat aimlessly to nightplaces, clubs, cellars, coffee-bars, 
talking our way in, splitting our forces and rejoining. My formal 
suit, dark coat and grey hat were in striking contrast to the others, 
but Gaby airily explained to anyone we chanced to meet that I was 
Dr Schmuggelzegger, a Swiss millionaire. As we went around, the 
students put out that we were waiting for Olive. 

'She’ll be here any minute.’ 

‘Olive who?’ 

‘Viviers—why, d’you know her?’ 

‘Never heard the name.' 

'Nice kid—bit depressed. A dewdrop that slips back into the shining 
sea and all that dope. If you happen to meet her tell her we waited.’ 
They enjoyed faking the jargon, but in this atmosphere of posing 
and imitation it did not seem to be noticed. During the evening I was 
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several times offered a ‘joint’ and bought a few of these crumpled 
pot cigarettes to prove my good faith, then stuffed them into my 
pockets. Mel asked why I did not sit back and enjoy myself with a 
smoke. 

The flesh is willing but the spirit is weak. I’ll settle for a drink,’ I 
said. She smiled vaguely. 

We waited for the other two to come from a discotheque. A muffled 
beat seeped from the ground as if a demonic band went to work down 
in some deep gallery of the abandoned gold-mines. Mel clung to me and 
rested her head on my shoulder. 

They are being a long time—must have picked up a clue in the 
Apollo 2000, or else they’ve taken off. Let’s scram, Jamie.’ 

‘Another minute, they may have news.’ 

Before she became restless again Pete and Gaby drifted out from 
the wave of passers-by. They had nothing to report except that they 
had tried to talk to the go-go girls but nobody could hear anything in 
there. We filed into a hotel lit up by the frosty candelabra of Kotze 
Street, and in a heated smoky lounge buzzing with a talk we found a 
table and could for the first time shed our outer things and unbend. 
We could sum up the evening in one word—a blank. 

‘I’ve wasted your time,’ I said. 'I'm sorry.’ 

They looked at me in disbelief. 

‘But hell, we have only just begun.’ 

‘It’s great, we started something,’ Pete said. ‘Jamie, I mean, sir, you 
didn't notice! Everybody thinks we’re on some ball—waiting for 
Olive! I heard a guy at the next table at one place say just that—I’m 
waiting for Olive, she’ll be here any minute, like a dewdrop slips into 
the shining sea. All our spiel being played back like on a tape. If she’s 
in Jo’burg she’s bound to hear. She’ll know there’s somebody looking 
for her.’ 

‘Supposing you are right, what then?’ 

‘So what can she do? Go jump off the Radio Tower? 1 rule that out. 
She can lie low, or she can find out who we are.’ 

‘How will she do that?’ 

‘Easy, tomorrow night we put out that it’s Jamie who’s looking 
for her.’ 

That means Dr Jurgen Schmuggelzegger the Swiss millionaire!’ I 
could see they had turned my whole quest upside down and were 
getting a kick out of it. Olive and the Swiss millionaire were becoming 
characters of comic-heroic proportions. I had nothing to do but join in 
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the charade and order another round of drinks. If I could see the un¬ 
known Olive as a student in a circle like theirs I would feel less 
anxiety—my duty, or whatever had sent me on this quest, would 
have been done. A moment’s thought was enough to blow away such 
illusions. In my pocket I felt the small stockpile of crumpled cigarettes, 
went to the lavatory and flushed them away. 

Mel took my hand in both hers when I returned. ‘Jamie, we’ve 
decided something. We are going to invite you to talk to us on 
campus; choose your own subject or call it just “Zend”. It will be a 
sell-out.' 

‘I’ll have to think about it.’ 

‘Oh no, once start thinking and you’re sunk. Please! Give us the 
answer now so we can get things working.’ 

There was no easy way out. I am not a speaker and am lost for 
words in any large company. An inexplicable feeling of resentment 
or malice seems to boil up in me. Maybe for that reason 1 had always 
shrunk from taking a post as a teacher or lecturer. But for these 
Travellers setting out on their peculiar Way and with whom I felt 
already half in love, I could perhaps write a short piece and read it. 

‘Very well; I can’t see how it can be of much interest to you, know¬ 
ing nothing of the subject. It’s not Zen, you know. I would probably 
have to explain all that and point out the differences, and you must 
agree that a book or anything that has to be propped up with footnotes 
is just not making the grade.’ 

‘Agreed. But the audience are not going to be interested in your 
subject so much. If they come it will be to see you. It’s the way you 
put it over—you can say what you like, they’re just going to be rolled 
up. You’re so kind of unexpected!’ 

I was amused, but let this go. We took the girls home to their rooms 
and fixed to collect them again late the next evening. ‘I can get my 
work done by nine and then sleep for a bit,’ Mel said to me, standing 
in the dark arch of the old stables with a cigarette in her fingers. ‘Some¬ 
thing sad about tonight, so many faces that don’t mean anything. I 
get a feeling we are going to find Olive, why, I don’t know. And she 
won’t be like what you think.’ 

She threw down the cigarette and stamped on it. ‘Have you ever 
thought of suicide, Jamie?’ 

That’s a long story.’ 

‘You seem so against it. You know, though, it’s natural.’ 

‘At most it’s human, Mel, and frail.’ 
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‘Everything about us is human. And yet we can't even get used to 
that. Tonight I felt like I might be Olive, and nobody would care 
about me ... They wouldn't wait/ she added with a laugh. She kissed 
me good-night and thanked me. 

‘What for?’ 

‘You made my night.' 


At the end of the second year my scholarship is reinstated. Well, I am 
not much stirred up either way—sliding into a groove, the edges of 
things start to get less sharp than they used to be. Since Johnny died 
in February I have felt a sort of coldness come up out of nowhere ... 
illogical, because I had been so tied to my work that I had not seen 
much of him; though of course knowing he was always there. I have 
a wide circle of friends and I could be tempted out every night of the 
week, but I'm not. Few if any are close to me. Except Ditmar, and I see 
him only once in a long while. We met in Yorkshire, at Richmond 
in mid-June and walked over the Pennines, through Westmorland 
and Cumberland, sleeping out and avoiding the beaten ways where we 
could. At Carlisle we parted late at night—I watched his train pull out 
to the north and next morning I was rattling on the long trek back to 
London, long by English standards. The marks of the war are still 
everywhere, queues, rationing, fuel shortage, rubble. And the grum¬ 
bling. Why do they only grumble, these ‘bom anarchists’? Do they 
want me to teach them the true path ? There’s all the disillusion. 

I hear from Joyce quite regularly. She’s taking music at Cape Town, 
and she thinks the place terrific. So does everyone, even Bernard Shaw 
when he spent a holiday there. But he settled its hash—‘anyone who 
has spent six weeks in Cape Town will be incapacitated from serious 
work for the rest of his life’. Shaw like Ulysses bound to the mast and 
stopping our ears with wax to get past the Sirens. He nipped out just 
in time. I remember holidays at the Cape with Pattie and Lindsay and 
Rolf and Freddie—sun all day and every day and the surf ran for 
miles! When it’s grey and lonely here you can think of that, die lekker 
lewe, the sweet life, the white blazing beaches. 

The details of a tremendous study-field get more and more in your 
way and you lose your sense of awe at the central grandeur of it— 
the mighty kings, lions and bulls of beaten gold, the stem archaic 
sculpture, Ahura Mazdah the Wise God, a ringed eagle for his symbol. 
I can walk through the streets of Persepolis when Athens and Rome 
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are young and see the dust and the noisy flickering crowd, buy wine 
at a tavern and listen to a poet, bargain for a saddle in the market, 
argue philosophy with white-robed ascetics. I sit with the Pahlavi 
revivalists, heretics and schismatics; the priests of Mithra and the Magi, 
with Arabic theologians, mystics, poets—Al-Baghdadl, Firdausi, 
Ghazall and the Sufis. All the details, the numberless difficulties and 
contradictions rise up in a dense thicket through which I see ever 
less of the noble structure, the piercing vision of a man. 

Third Year. I am beginning to specialize in the primary Avestan 
texts and the Zend. In my remote tower, I set my inclinations against 
the too-easy game of ‘interpretation’, of drawing parallels from an 
ancient period or a distant culture. There are no set sequences in life 
and history that can be followed clear and undistorted. No parallels 
emerge from the past. No evidence can be produced of continuing 
progression, history in fact proves to be a manic story. The poets and 
the prophets and the mystics can be trusted, but no one else. The world 
around me is real, though to convince myself of this in my present 
state requires a deliberate effort. Like Johnson, I must kick the stones 
to prove to my own senses that they exist. 


Now in the spring of 1949 Joyce writes that she is coming to London. 
She has been admitted to the Royal College of Music and Pattie insists 
that she must take this chance. Doors are closing eveiywhere, a new 
and still uglier world is waiting like Behemoth to be spawned. A few 
things still rise like swaying reeds out of the flood, and music is one of 
them. Not that Joyce has ever said anything like that. I guess she loses 
herself in what she’s doing, and that’s enough. 

Of course I don’t know her at all except, I mean, as a far-off 
memory, a blurred snapshot picked out of an old drawer. More than 
six years since I saw her alone on that last December morning waving 
from the station platform. There’s not much of the old me left, nor 
of her; I wouldn’t recognize her. Her letter seeps into me with a kind 
of irritation. Why come to London? Surely for music it matters little 
where you get your diplomas or fellowships. She’s not going out to 
become a star pianist or anything; she can be a teacher, or if she 
does very well, a lecturer at Cape Town University. Having her in 
London is going to cut into my pretty solitary life—I’ll have to show 
her around and keep an eye on her at least until she finds her feet. A 
bind. I’ve never liked to mix with people from out there, something 



so robust and doglike friendly about them that gets in my hair. Besides 
I’ve grown to like the idea of closing myself off when 1 like; I have 
rooms now near Regent’s Park with a bade entrance in Brewer's Lane, 
almost impossible for an outsider to find—an easy ten minutes from 
University College. 

Okay, I'll meet her on the boat-train at Waterloo Station and we 
can go around the West End. A relation of Pattie’s has found her a 
room in Old Brampton Road to be in walking distance of the College. 
I don’t recall saying anything obvious in my letter to give her the 
idea, but she seems to pick up a feeling that I’m not too keen to see 
her. Of course a girl always gets to thinking there’s someone else in 
the picture. Why not? I receive a last letter posted by air a few days 
before she sails. What can you read into a page of small script? In her 
letters she has grown lately into a manner warm and spontaneous 
over everything outside but kind of held back about herself, as if she’s 
so involved that she has no time to turn inwards. Except this letter. It 
seems even hurt. She’s going to have lots of people she knows in 
London and she agrees with me a student needs his own time and 
chooses his own friends if he’s going to be serious. (I never said that.) 
She means to work hard and she’s not out to faire bonne vie or bonne 
anything. So she will wait till Waterloo Station and see me there. Well, 
that’s it! Saying I’ll meet her at the station when I can easily go 
down to Southampton, only an hour and a half, if I want to. It was 
plain mean, the kind of thing you do to the bores and family connec¬ 
tions you don’t want any connection with. 

When the time comes the alarm goes off and I'm up before day¬ 
light. April already, but I look out to see it’s snowing heavily! Whirls 
of snowflakes softly groping and melting down the windowpanes, 
snow white on rooftops and walls and sooty ledges catching the faint 
gleam from streetlamps. I feel excited, grab my coat and a corduroy 
hat I can stuff in my pocket when I don’t need it and I’m out in a trans¬ 
formed city. Snow flutters in my face, creeps down my neck. Pick up a 
taxi outside Euston Station and I’m off—no longer in London, this is 
a sugar-plum world of yellow lamps gleaming on white icing. The 
wipers make half-circles in the wind-screen, and I roll down a side 
window to watch the dark-brilliant fantasy. I can kick myself that 
Joyce is not with me to see—by the time she gets up to Waterloo it will 
be melting and slushy, maybe under a grey rain. The view up and 
down the river from Waterloo Bridge must surely be one of the 
greatest on earth. I stop the surprised driver on the bridge and jump out 



to take it all in for one minute. There's Somerset House, a phantom 
through the drifting snowflakes, and the ‘sweet Thames* black and 
invisible below, picking up gleam-paths from the Embankment, half 
real, half vision. I’m right inside the skin of things and I have an ache 
under my breastbone. 

Catch the down-train and day starts breaking as we roll out into 
the open Hampshire countryside. At moments we could be going 
through the steppes of Russia—white sweeps lined with the posts of 
fences, pinewoods topped by fresh snow and the black treetrunks 
standing sentinel against the drifts. For one brief spell the intimacy of 
England is merged in an older grandeur. The train is held up beyond 
Basingstoke, coming to a stop on an embankment. There is a white 
valley below and on the slope opposite woods climb to a crest and are 
lost in puffs of cottonwool mist. The snow is falling very lightly now. 
Ahead of us a gleam of early sunlight strikes into the crystal-coated 
trees. There are hissing noises as steam escapes between the carriages. 

The train pulls into the big glassed terminal at Southampton Docks. 
Seems a very long time ago that I destroyed my papers here, as if it 
did not happen to me at all. I find my way up to the observation 
deck in time to see the great ship loom up through the mist, moving 
grandly and slowly with tugs at her bows and stern. Once again the 
mail ship wears the colours of peace, unlike the war-paint of my 
crossing—the lavender-coloured hull soaring above the decks of the 
tugs, white superstructure and red funnels topped with black. Beauti¬ 
ful. The roofs and quays and bollards and the canopies of the dock- 
side cranes are capped with new snow. Must be a moving and 
unexpected sight to Joyce, if she’s there on deck to see the ship 
berthed. I get the feeling she may not be on board at all. Then I’m 
almost sad to have to myself this dreamlike view into a deceptive 
winterscape. 

Ships move at their own tempo, there’s nothing rushed about them. 
The ants on their decks may scurry about, agitated, hearts beating, 
but the leviathan will not be hurried. From the distance the faces 
along the rails are unrecognizable. I go inside to the caf£, buy a paper 
and order coffee. There’ll be breakfast on the boat-train going up. 
Customs and immigration red-tape takes time. I go out on the stairway 
a few times and see the people start damming up on the barriers 
below—impossible to pick out anyone; the lights struggle against the 
blurred misty morning seeping in at the windows. 

At last 1 see Joyce come through the barrier and pause a moment. 
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There’s no one around her and she has a bag that she puts down while 
she studies a paper. The thing that strikes me in a peculiar way is 
how small she looks. She has a little furry white hat and a dark 
closely fitting coat, but from where I am, so slim and diminutive it can 
hardly be her. Yet there’s no doubt. What did I expect and what kind 
of Doppler effect has changed my vision? I run downstairs and then 
more slowly cross the floor of the large hall, threading among people 
and officials. She does not see me and seems to be working something 
out from the paper, maybe a timetable. Her face has matured and fined 
down remarkably. Nineteen but not a girl at all, beautifully serious. 

‘Joyce,’ I say. She looks up calmly—I might have been one of the 
other passengers. It’s a second before she sees who I am, a second or so 
because I can tell by the sudden flash that goes up in her eyes. 

‘Why, Jamie!’ not much more than a whisper. 

We shake hands and she looks at me smiling all the time but her 
lips trembling slightly. 

‘You look great,’ I say. 

‘Jamie—you’re changed! But of course. What am I saying?* She 
gives a little laugh and turns away, crumpling up the paper in one 
hand. Suddenly she swings round and her arms are around my neck. 
She bursts out crying and hides her face in my coat collar, sobbing 
and shaking for a long while. I don’t say anything, I don’t know what 
to do except hold her and try to stop this flood of weeping. Then 
quite abruptly she breaks off and takes some tissues from her bag 
and dries her tears and blows her nose. 

Tm not like this, really, Jamie. It’s just... just sort of stage-fright. 
I wasn’t expecting you and here you are. Thanks for coming. So this 
is ... Jamie! The land under my feet, the snow and everything, it 
doesn’t seem true!' 

‘Started snowing in the night.’ 

‘It’s heaven! I’m dying to get out and see it. Don’t mind me— 
give me a minute and I’ll be all right.’ 

Other passengers pass and stop to talk to her, sunburnt, hale-and- 
hearty girls, elderly people, a family with four children, two slack- 
moving young men who, she says, are ballet dancers. I draw her away, 
it will never end. She shakes hands with them all, smiling and a little 
red-eyed. 

‘You see, I played on board, not with the other entertainment 
nonsense, a separate concert. They don’t know what music is, mostly, 
they never listen. But they came along out of boredom I suppose, 
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and they haven’t stopped raving about it. That’s what makes it so 
funny.' 

In the train we sit opposite and breakfast is served. She is coming 
back to herself but she does not eat much, gazing out into the fantasy 
world of snow-painted fields and slopes, black ribbons of roads and 
trees like candy-loaf. Turning back to me for reassurance. 

‘Another day...’ 

‘Another day it will be green. Just every shade of green until only 
the distance starts playing with the colours. It’s hard to believe, until 
you get used to it. But wait till we start running into London.’ 

‘Jamie, fancy you having a moustache. You know, you're like some¬ 
one out of Ibsen with a name like Torvald or Greggers.’ 

‘Thanks—I meant to shave it off but I clean forgot, that’s all.’ 

‘It would be a pity. I wasn’t joking. Wasn’t it your grandfather that 
hid behind an enormous moustachio?’ 

‘Not so enormous. But the Zulus called him Madevu, The 
Moustache; a pair of handlebars with waxed tips, a high stiff collar 
and pince-nez glasses. And his taste—pictures by Alma-Tadema, race¬ 
horses and Gaiety Girls.’ 

'Did you see him ever, Jamie?’ 

‘No, that was before my time.’ 

‘You must be just the opposite of him.’ 

‘How d'you know I don’t fancy chorus girls and the Royal Alma- 
Tademy?’ 

‘I like that. But you're not much like grandpapa Madevu, I guess.’ 

‘I’ll tell you something. When I caught sight of you in the Port 
Terminal you seemed so small, like seeing you through the top end of 
a telescope—now you are coming back to size.’ 

‘Really—like Alice? Good thing it’s not the other way about, I 
shouldn’t like to vanish altogether. Jamie, you don’t mind coming 
down all the way to meet me? You must shoo me off the minute you 
get bored. I know absolutely nothing and I feel terribly small-town.’ 

That’s what we mostly feel—from over there. And the ones who 
don’t are the worst of all.’ 

She is quite still for a minute, staring out of the window. But she’s 
not seeing, her eyes don’t move. Always there’s something fugitive, 
untouchable about her—I used to think of her as a charmed spirit who 
could fly over the earth on the white horse Zaid and I glance 
secretly brio her face for something of the girl she was then. No one 
who looked for the first time at this very lovely young woman, poised 
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and. delicate, lit with a line warm radiance of the south, could see in 
her the mischievous demon-child. 

She turns towards me and her eyes fixed on me look kind of scared 
as if she has to tell me something Til hate. 

‘Jamie, I know things about you that perhaps I shouldn’t have 
been told. It's nothing to me, only I can’t be happy hiding it.’ 

'What sort of things?’ 

She moistens her lips nervously. ‘Pattie always talks about you 
proudly; I think she loves you as much as a mother can. Then she 
told me about some of the things that happened to you, difficulties. 
Christl and me. We had been having a concert and we started remem¬ 
bering old days. Pattie laughed and said you were a naughty boy. At 
first when she got back from London she never said much, but now 
she came out with a long story just as if it might have happened to 
anyone in a book. Only it was to you.’ 

‘About Marcia, I guess.’ 

She nods. 

‘Well, Pattie couldn’t have told you the last bit—the Bertie Wolo 
business.’ 

‘Yes, about that too.’ 

‘But not how he chucked me out of the bull-paddock?’ 

She looks down and says nothing. 

‘You don’t want to hear, do you?’ 

‘No, Jamie.’ 

‘It wasn’t funny. Did Pattie think it a joke ?’ 

‘Oh no, not at all. She wasn’t scandalling or upset or making fun of 
it. She believes in you, that’s the truth.' 

‘But I am unbalanced?’ 

‘No. Are you angry that I told you?’ 

‘I’m not angry, Joycie. But hell, you kind of bum up when you 
remember some things, and that’s one. I’m not going to say one of 
many, because 1 don’t want to wear sackcloth, or to brag, depends 
on the way you want to look at it. If you know somebody, I mean me, 
you might as well know the lot. I would have told you anyway, as 
much as you want to take, though not in a letter.’ 

‘Sure.’ 

Tou don’t believe me?’ 

‘I do, only nobody tells or needs to know the lot—that’s impossible. 
1 wouldn’t tell you some of the secret things inside me—ever.’ 

‘You must be very wicked.’ 



‘I’m frightened of you,’ she says quietly and trying to smile. 1 shrug 
that one off. Really, she’s unpredictable. After a while she asks how 
much I am interested in music. I guess I have to admit I’m not in it like 
a musician. I’ll always be more or less on the outside, a street-arab 
looking over the wall at a tree of ripe figs. He knows they are not his 
but somehow come hell or high water he’s going to get at them. 
Until he’s lying under the tree asleep and the drunken flies buzzing in 
his ears. I don’t say anything quite so nutty to Joyce, even to persuade 
her I’m not very frightening, but she gets the drift. 

Gleams of sun shine through on the snow-covered countiyside and 
she gazes out and I can feel she’s drawn into it. A sense of ease and 
happiness comes into her whole attitude. Reflected light flickers in her 
face. The small white hat nestling on her dark curly hair makes her 
look as if she might just have come in fresh from playing in the drifts. 
As the train streaks towards Woking the weather closes in fairly dark 
and heavy and soon we are running into a steady rain. The snow, as 
I guessed, is being melted away. Then we are thundering over viaducts 
and the long shots and fades of dreary Victorian rows, blackened 
brickwork, countless chimney-pots flick past Joyce’s astonished eyes. 

‘Jamie—it’s so absolutely enormous,’ she says, hushed. Soon we are 
in the great clamour and hustle of Waterloo Station. We jump out on 
the platform and suddenly face to face with us is a figure in a thick 
overcoat that makes him look twice as bulky—Ditmar. Joyce goes 
almost mad with excitement and delight. She hugs and kisses him a 
dozen times while he laughs and pleads with her to cool it. All that 
she lost in our hurt, groping encounter she regains in an instant. She 
is so brimming with happiness that acquaintances from the voyage 
stop in their hurry for taxis to smile and give her a last greeting, 
nodding at Ditmar and me as if their affection for her can overflow to 
us as well. I notice that Joyce is if anything slightly taller than her 
brother. 

We meet Pattie’s relation, Mrs Telfer, and instal Joyce in her room. 
Seems it’s one usually occupied by R.C.M. students, on the top floor 
with big windows and a fanlight and in the comer is an upright piano 
she can hire for practice. To Joyce it is a palace with golden roofs— 
she bounces on the creaky bed and runs her fingers down the piano 
keys finding at least two notes out of tune, but this only makes her 
laugh. There’s nothing that can’t be put right. She won't allow Ditmar 
or me to leave her fo r a minute; up since dawn, but she is not the least 
bit tired. There will be time to sleep before tomorrow. 
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The rain holds off and we walk up past the Museums, take a brief 
look at the redbrick buildings of the Royal College of Music and the 
Albert Hall, cross Kensington Gardens and Hyde Park. Take a tube to 
Piccadilly Circus and squeeze into a crowded pub in Duke of York 
Street for a snack lunch of pork-pie, pickles, beer and cheese. For the 
first time in her life Joyce rubs shoulders with men in a public house 
—the jokes and quips fly around and she is drawn in, not too successful 
against the quick-tongued Londoners, though she gets away with it. I 
guess they don't often cross verbal swords with opponents like her, so 
naive I mean, and bubbling and open. And her looks too. A bald- 
headed guy with humorous eyes asks her how she came to drop out 
of her frame. 

‘I came down for a drop,’ she holds up her pint. 'It’s dry up there 
behind the glass.' Her slightly foreign accent seems to intrigue them 
but they laugh and treat her amicably in the way of a good-natured 
English crowd. 

‘What d’you do for a living, miss?’ 

‘I just haven’t started living yet.’ 

‘I can guess where you come from,’ another says, ‘South Africa.’ 

‘Right, but how can you tell?’ 

‘Out there durin’ the war—never had a better time. Ain’t goin’ to 
feel homesick?’ 

‘Never! Girls can’t get into pubs there.’ 

We have to drag her out—they would go on chaffing and standing 
her drinks till closing time. It’s raining again so we get in a taxi and 
do a little tour of sight-seeing taking in Whitehall, Big Ben, the Em¬ 
bankment, then back along Fleet Street and the Strand, ending up at 
Covent Garden and the Royal Opera House. Joyce gazes a little awe¬ 
stricken at the billboards and the big grimy columns of the theatre. 

‘So this is what it’s like, and I’m actually here. Diter, pinch me for 
real.’ 

He takes off his glasses to polish them and blinks at her short¬ 
sightedly. Tou’re real enough—though it’s going to take you 
months to wake up. Not so, Jamie?' 

It did not take me that long but I nod. , 

The half-dreaming, that’s so nice,’ Ditmar smiles. 

‘Oh, but you are always at it, and you don’t dream by halves 
either. After you, Diter, I’m wide awake.’ 

‘What’s next?’ 

‘Is the National Gallery anywhere near here?’ 
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'Not far.' 

'Remember we had a print of the Shrimp Girl—is that there?’ 

'Sure, it’s there.* 

We walk on a short-cut through narrow streets. Joyce’s cheeks are 
flushed bright by the cold air and not even Hogarth’s painting could 
rival the sparkle in her face. She’s very beautiful, and then I get the 
feeling she’s a child—well, all three of us like children threading in a 
half-daze through a magic city. ‘Jamie, it’s a good thing we have you 
for a guide. You know the place like a native.' 

‘I am almost one.’ 

‘No, you’re not, you’re Torvald just come off-stage and you are 
taking Little Eyof and Nora for a walk.’ 

*Who the hell’s Little Eyof?’ Ditmar complains. 

'You! Sorry, my head’s full of books.’ 

We wander through the galleries and find the English room, the 
Knellers and Gainsboroughs and Constables and Reynolds and there 
is the brilliant little Shrimp Girl. 

‘It’s funny being brought up back to front,’ Joyce says. 'You realize 
most of what you are taught is just a shadow and 1 dare say you have 
to start all over again at the beginning. I wonder if Americans feel like 
that, and Australians; I mean like trees growing with their roots in the 
air?’ 

‘Why not ask one?’ 

They wouldn’t admit it anyway 1 You know what, I used to 
imagine myself as the Shrimp Girl.’ 

‘You!’ Ditmar stifles a laugh. ‘Besides, you couldn’t sell a sausage, 
let alone shrimps.’ 

‘I can—I worked in a shop one vac. But not just in looks, something 
inside me. I wanted to be always like that, different and free and 
happy.’ 

We go to a ticket agency and try to decide on a show. ‘Nothing 
heavy, please!’ Ditmar begs. We end up with variety at the Palace. 
There are no bones about it, plaster and paint and com all put over 
with a kind of sad bounciness and professionalism. And just because 
it is that it is human and there’s an honesty below the surface. Well, 
we dump Joyce in the Old Brompton Road and leave her to the creaky 
bed and the untuned piano. She says Thank you,’ as though nothing 
more can be added and kisses us both like brothers. 

1 reckon it to be about an hour to my rooms and suggest to Ditmar 
that we walk. Cheerfully he falls in with me and we go on in silence 
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through Knightsbridge and alongside the Park. It’s long past midnight. 
The streets are wet and occasionally a light sweep of rain brushes our 
faces. I am confused about Joyce. I don’t know where I go on from 
here. She is so warm and at the same time, to me, heart-rending. How 
can 1 ever tell her that or explain it even to myself? In the three 
summer months of the vacation I have a chance of joining the 
Markland archaeological expedition at Naqsh-i-Rustam in Iran. I have 
not yet put in my application although I stand a very good chance of 
being accepted, the only unfulfilled condition being that I must know 
how to drive a heavy truck. Should be easy because I learnt to handle 
tractors and light vehicles at Culwich Ford. 

‘I’ll be in Iran in June,’ I tell Ditmar as we march side by side, hands 
in pockets, up Piccadilly. The comparison between this dark cold 
night in London and my vision of Iran’s burning mountains and 
golden plains strikes me as almost comic. In my panic I have decided 
to go and already am almost there! 

'Ah,' Ditmar murmurs, glancing up into the sky. 

‘Be out there nearly three months. Till the new term.’ 

‘Grave-digging?’ 

‘Things like that... you can look after Joyce.’ 

'Are you off your head, Jamie? She doesn’t need to be looked after. 
She'll run circles round anyone I know.’ 

‘Is it as bad as that?’ 

‘I should know—she’s a built-in dynamo.’ 

‘Wouldn’t say so, to look at her.’ 

He shakes his head and we go on without pausing; I get the im¬ 
pression he is smiling to himself, probably out of sympathy for me. A 
clock strikes three as we turn into Brewer’s Lane and reach my door. 
A few streaks of slushy snow close in against the walls are all that 
remain of the early-morning fall. Ditmar is returning to Edinburgh 
on the Express the following evening. There’s a letter on the floor 
forwarded to me from Lee, the first in a long while ... She is settled 
in Vancouver and is working in a publisher’s business. She makes jokes 
about the routine dullness of her life and says she has not attempted 
to raise any Black Flag over the Island. Merely as a P.S. she says, ‘I am 
married. My husband’s name is Phil Magor, but I keep my surname 
Acland—it is something too personal just to shed like a snakeskin and 
has associations which add up to a big part of me. Phil is a "decent 
guy” as you would say, a professor in the department of what they 
call English at the university here. He tries hard to understand. I’m still 
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going to write that book, Jamie, though I haven’t any ideas yet. Love. 
L.’—If Joyce were a bit more like Lee... but she isn't. 

We go round to collect her for lunch and she wants to go skating 
—to try out her brand-new white boots and skates. But it’s two to 
one against her. The sun has come out and a real spring day is too good 
to waste in a steamy rink. So we take the tube to Hampstead and 
walk up the hill and find something to eat in a pub near the Heath— 
they have tables in the open today and we take our mugs and plates 
out and sit in the pale sun. Coats come off and I notice Joyce with her 
healthy suntan draws careful glances from all around though she’s 
not aware of it. So much one of the young idealists and hopefuls 
from home who come to start learning ‘all over again from the 
beginning’, she seems to be drinking in everything in huge gulps. 1 see 
her once or twice look at me a little shyly and she laughs and says, ‘I’m 
so happy. You were right to sit on me. This is a million. But I can skate 
another time.’ 

We find Wentworth, the Keats Memorial house, and further up the 
hill Well Walk where they say the poet used to live and sit out 
under the trees dreaming; and for a time we follow a few cues given 
at the Museum to bring back that time when Hampstead was a village 
in the country—Downshire Hill where Fanny Brawne lived and 
Leigh Hunt’s cottage in the Vale of Health. We ramble across the 
deliciously green Heath and climb Parliament Hill, all its three hundred 
feet, and look down across the smoke-hazy vastness of London. Above, 
the white spring clouds and blue sky. Then we have to run for shelter 
and the rain comes pelting down. It is bright again and the sun in a 
clear opening over the Thames Valley when we get the tube back and 
see Ditmar off at St Pancras Station. We don’t wait for the train 
because we have tickets for the Wigmore Hall and we rush for a taxi. 
Ten long minutes, the urging and cajoling luckily taken by the driver 
as a joke, and we are just in time to get in. 


<$» I AM FAIRLY WELL IN ADVANCE OF MY STUDY REQUIREMENTS AT 

University College. Over the past two years I have set up for myself 
a regime of work, reading and research going beyond my lectures and 
curriculum. The tutors are not exactly mad on this and I get an 
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occasional mild remonstrance that one can overdo things. My old 
friend Mr Mason no longer has any direct say over me but he's gone 
on with a real concern for my progress and is, to me, the next thing 
to a genuine parent. I can rely on him to say the right word to the right 
person in the mysterious hierarchy of university life here, even when 
he has also to drop a sober word about 'impetuosity'. Impetuosity in 
a discipline piled with twenty-five centuries of dust! I have to keep 
a straight face. I do regular hours of work in the department of 
Oriental Antiquities and Ethnology at the British Museum and have 
got to know my way around with the help of those patient men on 
the Keeper’s staff*—really great guys. I took Johnny’s advice and for 
three terms have done a course in German to help me read and 
correspond with the schools of Persian studies brought together again 
at Leipzig and Stuttgart. I also write for information to the ‘Swedish 
School’ at Uppsala, to Leyden, Paris and Rome where Zoroastrian 
scholarship is quite intimidating; even to Cambridge, Oxford, New 
York and Chicago and, for the living survival of the Good Religion, to 
the Parsee scholars in Bombay who publish a good deal of their modem 
work in English. The printed material is there, of course, in the 
School and the British Museum, but my own growing collection has 
the advantage of being a personal one and I add to it letters and some¬ 
times detailed explanations answering my questions. 

Not much more than a few generations ago the name of Zara- 
thustra was to most of the world an unsolved riddle, the Avestan 
scriptures, the associated Zend and Pahlavi texts and the Arabic docu¬ 
ments were untranslated, buried in ignorance and mystery. Today the 
footsteps are getting thicker in the once austere field. And yet I still 
have the comforting feeling that there never is likely to be a stampede 
in this direction. I can’t see a revival with some phoney cult based, 
say, on the Gathas or on Mithra. The Zend will remain out of reach— 
at least long beyond my life. The sense of remoteness, the actual 
inutility of the study (quite apart from the spiritual content) is my 
justification to continue. Continue? That understatement covers the 
alarming shift in my life. Because I don’t merely plod along a set 
and well-marked course like, I suppose, the stock old picture of a 
scholar. There’s the crux of it. I have to admit, when I sit alone and 
try to cool down, that I’m driving myself at a tempo I could not have 
imagined when I started. 

I’m not punishing myself. No, I got over the craziness of Marcia 
and other things long ago. No one has since levelled me to the ground 
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as she did. No one. But the work has become a fetish, a demon stands 
behind my back. Not that I’m imagining things—only in the manner 
of speaking. I can see how it’s happened. Cutting step by step the 
amount of my free time—for amusement, visiting, skating in the 
winter, country outings with friends. Drinking less, dropping smoking. 
1 get up half an hour earlier, then another half-hour. My rooms are 
orderly, organized. I know where every document and book is kept, I 
can find every reference. On exactly the hour I arrive at the British 
Museum or at the door of Mrs Heinke, my German teacher. I need 
hardly glance at my watch because I know the distance to a minute, 
the number of stairs to climb. Is this a complex? Hardly a week goes 
by that I don’t surprise my professors with something unexpected. 
Speculation on a fault in an ancient text, a new slant in interpretation, 
maybe helped by a letter from Uppsala. They are not even surprised 
now; and they soon dropped the suspicion that I was setting up as a 
smart-alec. It’s not that. 

When father was in London last summer and for the first time put 
out a feeler to me, asking if I’d like to come over for a chat, I sent a 
note to his hotel—yes, very friendly but saying I might be able to 
make the time next week. I knew he was leaving for the U.S. before 
then and so it was a complete brush-off. Why? I lay awake for a long 
time with small nervous contractions in my muscles; unusual, in fact 
it hadn't happened like that before. You can do something about a 
state of affairs if you know what’s happening and why. I tried to 
slacken off somewhat. I got Ditmar to come down from Edinburgh 
and stay with me in the short winter vac and we had a great time. 
In the depth of winter London ultimately is itself and incomparable. 
In the freezing weather we skated every day on the ponds in Regent’s 
Park and on the Serpentine; we picked up two Swedish girl students 
there and went down to Brighton with them, enjoying the stunning 
desolation of the place thrashed by sleet and the winter seas. We were 
at parties and had friends round to play records and drink. Three 
weeks, and it did me good. But it was too long. I wanted to get 
back to work. 

Now Joyce. I don’t know how to take her. Well, at least I’m at 
sea. Lee—Jannine—Elizabeth—Joyce—I’ve left out Marcia. I actually 
hate her guts ... no, not true. It would take me a hundred years to 
sort out and disentangle every fibre of hers spun into the threads of my 
nerves. I'd like to have had the satisfaction of beating her up at least 
once, well and truly, black and blue. Ah, even that doesn’t wash. I 
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wapted her, like no one else. Joyce? But Joyce is myself; at least she’s 
everything in me that I’ve never quite had or been, that I’ve touched 
in a dream with the tips of my fingers. First love, waking up at night 
with the stars shining through vine-leaves on the trellis, bats on the 
black air clinking like glass; she’s the steadfastness of Lindsay, Jo’s 
unchanging youth, Ditmar’s lovely unworldly wisdom, Christl’s talent. 
And she’s beautiful—and that's at the core of the absurdity. If she 
were not, would it make a difference? It would, of course. Physical 
beauty is a distinct power in itself, and I would be caught in it, I might 
want to smash it. Joyce is non-me, the impress and the mould of me. 
But that’s romantic trash. Kiss her, take her to bed ... Am I losing 
balance? How’s it the age of chivalry, the age of bloody dirt and 
perfidy and violence, invented that Dream of Fair Women? I was even 
tempted by Elizabeth, though I knew she’d be disillusioned and 
even shattered if I tried to seduce her. And I’ve lain with small girls 
before puberty—the undress rehearsal of sex. What is this fastidious¬ 
ness that turns up the face of a romantic, the coward of life? 

Lying open-eyed in the dark I suddenly see it all with such a dazzling 
nakedness that for a while I feel my heart beat painfully, and I’m 
limp as though jerked up from a bottomless sleep. Yet it’s less innocent 
than sleep. I’ve slid half-knowing into the delusion of thinking about 
Joyce as I must have done all those years ago—when she razzed and 
plagued me, when she spat in my eye, stole the white horse or danced 
on the lawn and spoke her deliberate lines. How could it be the same 
untamed child now come to England with the sober purpose of 
arming herself with an A.R.C.M. in order, perhaps, to become no more 
than a teacher? 

The past always peels away and flies like an invisible film into 
nothingness. Try to hold it and it turns out a phantom. The real Joyce, 
I have not begun to see her until this moment! At last I’m awake. 
She is independent of me as she is of anyone else. I owe her no 
responsibility, not an old friend but, if she must be anything, a new¬ 
found one. I’ve been out of my wits believing that she would have 
clung to the shadow of the past as I did. As a child she might have 
loved me; and I loved her, I know, in the ipost tender and untroubled 
way that ever will come to me. That kind of love can’t relive. 

The young woman I met at Southampton shook me by the simple 
fact of being herself. That was why I suffered the peculiar fancy that 
she was so small—why did I not understand it? I could not distin¬ 
guish the realness of her from the large shadow she was in my memory. 
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It came to me even with a slight sense of bewilderment to notice 
afterwards that she was taller than Ditmar. And still I did not take it 
in. My mistake in the first place was to go to Southampton—it threw 
her off-centre. Surely, my coming suddenly on her there looked to 
her as if I was laying some emotional claim to her. I might be saying— 
Here I am, no other than Jamie! You must remember everything! You 
loved me then, you’ve said so in your letters (I admit that was some 
time ago), well, now I reclaim it all. 

She was too delicate to protest. All the same, didn't she make it 
clear that she knew about me and Marcia, and maybe a good deal 
besides? In other words she was quite aware her old feelings about 
me were a far-off miasma and she was mature enough to see me real, 
in the level light of reason. I’m frightened of you, she said. And what 
did she mean ? Oh women are the deadly realists. I imagining her un¬ 
altered, clinging to a child-love, even that she had come to England first 
and foremost on my account. This had come to me actually as an 
embarrassment; starting up fears of responsibility like bats scared from 
a cave. But it’s all the other way about. I embarrassed her. I was too 
insensitive to see it or to unravel her polite though really obvious 
words. The crassness of it! 

I get up and switch on the lights and walk about the chilly rooms 
in a dressing-gown. Then light the gas heater and sit warming my feet. 
I’ll write to her, explain myself, apologize. Anyway I’m going to 
Iran in five weeks. If only it were a week. A sheet of paper ... how to 
begin? Start half a dozen times, crumple the paper and dump it in the 
waste. No, hell I Anything I write is going to look ridiculous. And of 
course 1 never lose sight of this thing, that she’s grown to be so 
very good on the eye—well, much more than that. I mean, any woman 
who is so out of the ordinary is bound to be pretty well aware of it. 
Even if she doesn’t use it to her advantage, that fact alone must start 
her off from the outset with a real superiority. Whatever I say, 
she will understand that I’m trying to get myself involved with her. I 
want to make her into another Marcia and fight and brawl and 
carry on like a butcher’s assistant. I wonder how much of the story 
Pattie actually told her? Enough anyway, and it’s better she should 
know. So I’m not involved with her, nor she with me and therefore 
what do I do? It’s plain. I don’t need to do anything at all. 

I get dressed and shave (whip off the droopy blond moustache as 
well for good measure) and go out into the cold night. Seems a fresh¬ 
ness in the air blowing lightly across from the Park. A clock strikes 
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four. I walk on without noticing much the way I'm going. People 
talk to you more at this hour than they do otherwise—the time and 
the place are still their own. A man trundling a fruit barrow pauses 
for a minute's chat. An oldish woman comes up with a big armful of 
daffodils and jonquils, roses and bluish flowers she calls love-in-a-mist. 
I’d buy all her flowers, I say, if I could think of any need for them. 

‘Nobody needs flowers, lovey.’ 

‘Who buys them, then?' 

‘Them ’at don’t need ’em. Daffodils come before the swallow dares. 
Think a that. And roses to tell your true love...’ 

‘I haven’t got a true love.’ 

She looks up at me with a laugh in her brown eyes. “Course I 
believe that! Take one to 'er from me.’ 

Td look a nit walking along with a rose. Rather carry your whole 
bundle for you.' 

She lets me do her this favour and we go on up Haverstock Hill 
with me humping her load and getting a wet patch on my coat from 
the damp leaves. ‘God bless you, love,' she calls after me when we part, 
and I look back and she blows me a kiss. I'm on the top of Hampstead 
Hill when the first light of the morning comes flooding like a tide up 
the Thames valley. London turns over and yawns under its bluish haze. 
The green comes back in the grass and trees and from somewhere 
drifts a smell of baking bread. I walk on the Heath most of the morn¬ 
ing. The sun shines through, a bit watery, but the air is still and warm. 

Lying on the grass the memory comes back to me of the Nelskloof 
ravine, the tumbling pure water of the cataract and Lindsay poised 
to dive into a pool under the waterfall. I shout a warning against the 
hidden rocks, but he has explored them already and his pale brown 
body slides into the bubbling water with hardly a splash. I must have 
fallen asleep because the sun is well across the sky when I roll over 
and blink into the light. On the opposite slope towards a small wood 
children are playing with a white dog. It all has a surface peacefulness, 
a deception of rural space and nature—you’d almost expect to hear a 
skylark or see a fox glide out of the covert. 

I haven’t settled anything in my mind—that is what I know for 
sure. My thinking has again turned inside out and I’m back where I 
started, only more tangled than ever. I wander out of the Heath 
through Highgate and get lost among the steep twisting streets and 
lanes. It's quite late when I find the tube station. I have decided I must 
confront Joyce and get things straight, at least to my way of thinking. 
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But I can’t make up my mind to go. I walk across to a caf€ and have 
tea and sandwiches, and when I leave in the end 1 take the return train 
to Euston and am back in my rooms. The telephone rings but 1 do not 
answer. I pick a book and a big dip-file of lecture notes and begin to 
work. 

Again and again the bloody telephone. I grab at it nervously— 
someone has a wrong number. Only minutes later it rings once more; 
I want to throw it out of the window, but I take up the receiver in a 
civilized way. Joyce! She sounds happy, her voice even on the tele¬ 
phone is clear, resonant. 

‘Sorry, have I broken in on your work, Jamie?’ 

‘No, it’s okay... glad to hear you, how are things going?’ 

‘I’m in heaven! I don’t know which way to turn. So much, so much 
... I can’t believe yet I'm really here ... And you? ’Course I’d like to 
see you again.’ 

‘Well yes, Joyde.’ 

‘Listen, Mrs Telfer has given me tickets to Sadlers Wells, can I ask 
you to take me? It’s Tuesday week.’ 

‘Sure, I’ll pick you up.’ 

She tells me she’s having her piano tuned and making arrange¬ 
ments for private lessons during the rest of the summer. She’s been 
to see her aunt who has loaded her with British Israel tracts. She 
has also met some girls from the College. Mrs Telfer used to be a 
teacher herself when she was unmarried, ages ago before the war, and 
she knows a lot of people. Then she says Bye brightly and hangs up. 
That’s all. Tuesday week, in ten days’ time. She’s not expecting to see 
me before then. I feel deflated. I’m tempted to rush round to Old 
Brompton Road to find out what’s happened. No use. She’s done 
precisely what 1 could have wished, put herself at a reasonable distance 
as a friend. No demands, see her maybe once every few weeks for old 
times’ sake and for the rest I’m free to go ahead with my own plans as 
I like. 

I don’t do any more work, go out for something to eat and sit for 
half an hour in the Three Crowns. I know quite a few people by sight 
and they nod but no one gets talking to me tonight. They can tell 
when a guy is taken up with some thinking. I can thank my stars for 
Joyce’s common sense. What could I have said to her that would 
not sound damn silly? And she would have been hurt. Confront her! 
The idea was corny from the outset. 

The week drags along. I get a letter from Pattie to remind me that I 
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hav$ not written for months, and 1 answer it at once. I tell her about 
the expedition in Iran. I am trekking along—it’s almost for sure now 
—and meantime I have to take quick lessons to get a truck-driver's 
licence. I don’t write much about Joyce; guess she’ll get the idea that 
I am being guarded. But I pass it off as something of a joke that the 
Majcer was not fair when he handed out gifts because most people 
collect precious little while Joyde must have stood in the front line 
and got all that was going. People turn and look at her and not just 
with envy or curiosity. She’s quite unaware of it too. 

At the weekend it turns cold again with blustering sleety gusts that 
drive people to shelter. Dusk seems to crowd in early on Saturday 
and I have the reading light on and the gas heater burning. There’s a 
banging at the door and the sound of laughter. I go out and find 
Joyce with three other girls—they are dripping wet and have been 
going from door to door, almost giving up ever finding me. They 
have been skating at the rink in Bayswater and took the tube, going 
one station too far. For half an hour they have been trudging about in 
the rain. 

They are not worried about bdng wet and bustle around brimming 
with life. On the way they bought muffins from a street barrow and 
they set about toasting them for an ‘English tea’. One of the girls. 
Starry lindley, is an American from somewhere in Connecticut and I 
tell her my family lived and my grandfather was born there so we 
are almost blood relations I There is a Welsh girl, Bronwyn, from 
Pembroke and the third, Julia, is a Jamaican, brown skinned and 
with big brilliant eyes. They are all music students and by the way the 
others look up to her Julia seems to be the most talented. ‘You should 
hear her on the piano,’ Joyce whispers to me. ‘And she sings too, like 
a dream. She’s already been promised a recital.’ Starry is attractive 
with a good figure and that warm fluid way of talking and she pretends 
to flirt with me outrageously. She says since I am almost an American 
she guesses I’ll be back one day, and why not make it soon. 

Joyce says laughing, 'Mo hope. Starry. Jamie just lives with his head 
in the air. You’ll have to shoot him down to earth first.’ 

So it goes on—I’m happy to see Joyce again, overflowing with high 
spirits, though of course I don’t think of talking seriously to her. 1 
can't make out at all from her face or even from a chance word what 
she feels, but it seems she’s not under any strain, and this goes against 
me. Either she’s acting a part or genuinely unconscious of the 
tension in me. 
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It’s the same again when Tuesday comes, though there aren’t the 
other girls to take up and scatter our feelings. Joyce is so self-possessed 
that we need only drift along, talk and joke as if we are two Martians 
fallen out of the sky and looking around for the first time. Ballet is 
okay inside its own framework though its world of conventions and 
faking would be the easiest thing to bust. You are asked to surrender 
too much. If you stand your ground, I mean once begin questioning 
and the answer comes up a decided NO! Guess, like a lot of things, it 
gets by if it’s superb, and less than that it can be a real pain. After all, 
there’s something irresistible in the sight of a great boxer in the ring, or 
a sprinter running the hundred yards or a woman javelin thrower. 
But they’ve got to be excellent. This ballet isn’t so hot! At least, it 
sticks in my teeth, and the orchestra is tired and I get asking myself 
if my own mood isn’t killing the show for me, my nerves strung 
too high. Then Joyce whispers to me with a slight smile in her eyes, 
'I’m only half with them.’ 

We stay on, and either they warm into their parts or we demand 
less, but the climate changes and more of the house applauds, to help 
along the noisy claques and balletomanes. 

While we are at supper afterwards I tell Joyce I’m going out to 
join the expedition in Iran, but she’s already heard from Ditmar (the 
ass!) and so my news is a damp squib. More than that, she is really 
enthusiastic, even a shade envious of my good luck. 

‘You’ll come back burnt to a cinder,’ she says gaily, ‘and all the 
cobwebs blown out. Grow your moustache again and whiskers and 
everything.’ 

'What for?’ 

‘That’s what they’re meant to do, isn’t it? Self-protection in the 
deserts, or the snow.’ 

‘Can be. I’ve only got a month to go before leaving.’ 

‘That’s long enough.’ 

Then three months away.’ 

‘Lucky you. But you need it, Jamie. I’ve just come from a terrific 
summer in the Cape. And anyway I’m going to have my work cut out 
trying to get anywhere near the standards they expect. You must just 
listen to Julia, or Starry, and they are only first-years.’ 

Just like that. She knows everything and takes it without question. 
Not a word of regret that I’ll be out of England for a quarter of a year, 
no hint that She’d like to see me again before I go. Couldn’t-care- 
iess—it’s almost callous. Her work... that has to be the main concern. 
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I say Goodnight at her door and she touches my hand and gives me a 
light kiss. She goes in and the door closes softly with a double click. I 
stand staring at the dark panel. Then the door opens again and she 
comes half out. She looks paler though it may be a trick of the street¬ 
lights. 

‘What’s got into you, Jamie?’ she asks quietly. 

'Nothing, what do you mean?’ 

‘Standing there like that.’ 

'I was only thinking.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘I was working out which way to go home.’ 

She stares at me another few seconds, then pushes to the door which 
cuts across her from left to right until the opening disappears and 
once again therf is the snap of the latches. 


The time slides. I try to phone Joyce but it’s difficult to contact her; 
she’s out or else the housekeeper is too lazy to call her down from the 
top floor. Then I run into her and Bronwyn and Julia on Charing 
Cross underground station. They spot me first and run up to me 
through the crowd. 

‘Caught you, Jamie, where are you off to?’ Joyce says happily. 
‘You’re never at home when I phone.’ 

‘Nor are you.’ 

‘Have you tried! I know, they don’t like answering. But why do you 
look so worried?’ 

‘You would look worried if you’d been trying to drive a five-ton 
Bedford truck.’ 

‘Can’t you manage it?’ 

‘Of course I can. But anyone would think I had to drive it backwards 
in a fog through an Oxford Street traffic jam. In Iran there’s thousands 
of miles of bugger-all. But no. For a heavy-duty licence I’ve got to 
know every sign and road rule in the United Kingdom and almost 
make my truck stand up and,beg.’ 

I can’t make them sympathize with me and they merely laugh all 
the more. We go off to a film in one of the Studios and there comes 
on, to my amazement, a short colour feature of the antiquities of 
ancient Persia. Sun cutting shadows across the noble sculpture of 
the Achaemenians and Sassanians, statues of Darius the Great and his 
son Xerxes, golden vessels in finely wrought shapes unsurpassed *o 
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this day, the bull of Mithras, bright azure and ruby jewels, the 
inscriptions, the processions and triumphs. Remains of the mighty 
ruins at Persepolis sacked by Alexander when the Empire was already 
in decay. I whisper to Joyce that this is my territory—if the 
expedition could stumble on one new tomb or unearth a single tablet 
proclaiming the law of the Wise God it would succeed beyond expec¬ 
tations. She watches the film with wide fascinated eyes. Afterwards 
they go off to dress for some reception for which they have cards, 
and I walk home. 

Joyce sees me off at the Air Terminal because 1 am flying east and 
will make a rendezvous at the port of Bushire in the Persian Gulf 
to join with the transport. I hardly know her. She sits on a bench 
with me, swinging a foot slowly and we talk about nothing. She 
seems to be saying by every gesture and tone that it's better that way. 
‘Write to me,’ she says when I’m already in the airport bus. ‘Don’t stay 
too long.’ 


BY THE TIME I GET BACK TO LONDON IT IS WELL INTO SEPTEMBER. 

I’ve heard that I graduated first-class and am allowed to apply for 
admission to the M.A. course. Joyce was right—I am sunburnt as 
I’ve never been before. My shoulders and back are almost black, 
my nose carries a tell-tale scab and a ferocious bush of rust-coloured 
whiskers and beard cover a skin too tender by half to touch with a 
razor. She is there at the airport to meet me and she laughs so much 
the tears run down her cheeks. I unroll for her a prayer rug in black 
and purple and green and spread it at her feet with a true Iranian 
flourish. 

‘Is this for me? I think you must be sun-struck.’ 

‘One more word from you and I’ll take it back.’ 

She puts her arms around my neck and plants a kiss where she 
guesses my mouth to be. We get the bus and a train back and she 
leaves me at Victoria. She’s missed one lecture and can’t take off 
another in the afternoon. Okay, I can understand her single-mindedness 
though after the timeless horizon, the sheer scale and intensity of the 
landscape in Persia it seems a very small thing. She spoke truly when 
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she said ! would get the cobwebs swept out of my mind—after six 
years. They are gone. 

The door is open and my char, Mrs Black, is fluttering round the 
rooms with dusters and brooms and a bucket. 

‘Mr Care is not home/ she says defensively, at guard in the door¬ 
way. 

‘Oh yes he is, Mrs Black. He got back from the east this morning, 
and here the gentleman is in person/ 

She sees the suitcase and bundle on the pavement behind me and 
gives me a sharp look. 

‘Goodness, gracious me! It’s you, Mr Clare, I’d never reckemize 
you/ She goes off into little giggles. ‘Give me no end of a fright, you 
did; lookin’ like one of them whirlin’ Dervishes/ 

‘I'm whirling all right, and I need a bath and I’m going to tackle 
this undergrowth, I promise you.’ 

Sitting a victim in the barber's chair and wincing at the torture of 
his clippers and razor, I think back in flashes to Joyce. What was she 
wearing? A pink skirt, fairly short, and a natural silk blouse open low 
at the neck under a neat pink jacket, so simple. She has long Arm legs 
and walks with a slight swing. You would expect that from a girl 
who can ride like she can. And usually light colours as though free, 
not yet tamed by the darker London. A country girl. Guess I thought 
of her out there though I only wrote twice, non-committal. Two 
letters from her got through to me; others might have gone astray. 

I can’t sit for long in my rooms; the space seems to close in on me. 
I’ll have to get used to being back, get used to everything, the two-way 
pull that continually strains me in opposing directions. I resist the 
thought of sliding back into the routine of unremitting study and 
work out of which I have come up this summer. The three months 
under the blue and purple skies of Asia, the philosophical setting of 
men who could contemplate infinite time with a quiet mind, these 
things separate me from the self I left behind in London. I decide to 
speak to Mr Mason and call him at his flat in Mecklenburgh Square. 
To my surprise he invites me to visit him there and take a glass of 
sherry with him. I have never yet visited him at home; our occasional 
meetings were in his office or maybe at Henekey’s wine shop where 
he used to look in now and again for a quiet half-hour over a glass of 
Bordeaux. 

Everything about Mr Mason’s big flat is old and dry. The colours 
are subdued. The pictures are not so much old as dated, family 
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portraits, a river landscape darkened with varnish and a melancholy 
little painting of a sailing boat in a squall. He lives here alone with a 
housekeeper; takes me through to his library which is nearly all 
books up to the ceiling save for the windows and door and the fire¬ 
place. The antique table in the middle of the room has a pitted surface 
but is so highly polished it reflects the few books placed neatly on it. 
In fact it is all polished and orderly and spotless. I get a bad feeling 
that I might end up like this—then I’ll be truly old! 

‘Old age whose breath is foul/ as the Rivayats say. Az, demon of 
Lust and Death in the final debacle of Hell swallows up in Wrath, Win¬ 
ter, Malevolence and Old Age, in that order. Ah, but Mr Mason is not 
so much old as ageless. In his sixties, white-haired, white moustache; 
at the rate he lives he will still be here, almost unchanged when he’s 
ninety. The housekeeper brings in a decanter and shining crystal 
glasses on a silver tray. For all our differences I really love and trust 
this old man. We get talking and he listens to me with an occasional 
gleam of a smile. He is keenly interested. I notice he calls me ‘Mr Clare’ 
instead of plain Clare, and I guess that’s because I’m now a graduate, 
though a very humble one. He can see I am falling about with 
indecision and he draws me out, making me feel time is unimportant. 
I’m twenty-three now, nearly twenty-four. He asks me unexpectedly 
and with a smile if I have thought of getting married. 

Well, I wanted to marry Marcia. That was out of desperation, to 
possess and keep her, I can see now. Not then. I tell him marriage is 
out of my calculations so far as I feel about it all. He only nods and I 
can see he doesn’t altogether believe me, like the flower-woman all 
those months ago. I can’t help thinking with a turn in my stomach 
what Joyce would make of this stilted conversation. Very scholarly, 
and not real. Mr Mason suggests that I continue for a year in London 
and then for my Master’s thesis apply for entry at Uppsala or Leyden 
or Columbia, New York. For a change of country. I guess he’s still 
holding on to the picture of my ‘impetuosity’ (perverseness?) and 
wants to keep some options open for me so I don’t go stale or nuts. 
At all events I agree with him—leastways I say so. 

After leaving the house, instead of heading back home I turn in 
the opposite direction and bear away eastwards. A good part of this 
area has been smashed about and there’s quite some rebuilding going 
on. Other places the bombed lots just stand derelict and houses all 
around are shored up with timber. Weeds with dusty pink and yellow 
flowers sprout out of the rubble. I don’t feel depressed or elated. 
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actually I have a peculiar neutral sensation as if I can watch myself 
and the streets and houses and people with equal interest. Smithiield 
and St Bartholomew's Hospital, down Giltspur Street after passing 
the lovely old church of St Bartholomew-the-Great and into the City 
... ruins bad here, the fire-gutted Wren churches standing black and 
hollow. 

People are pouring out of offices in thousands, trailing peacefully 
like sheep on the veld in growing flocks towards the railway stations. 
They dam up patiently at crossings, countless pale faces, bowler 
hats, dark suits, costumes and overcoats, rolled umbrellas. A police¬ 
man stops the traffic and the flock surges quietly across as if the 
stock-man had cracked his whip. At opening time I edge into a pub 
near the Monument. When the first wave of drinkers has passed and 
those with longer thirsts are getting talkative I move on. My grilled 
face attracts notice and I’m asked what things are like 'over the other 
side’. There are only two areas in the world, England and all the rest. 
Drift further along and turn into another pub. Billingsgate, so this is 
where it is; I had never actually located the Market before. I did not 
get a tourist’s-eye view of London at the outset and most of it still is 
terra incognita. Darkest London, here be dragons, and elephants, and 
unicorns. I’m not too clear where I mean to go, if anywhere. There’s 
the Tower—I’ve seen it before of course; never had much feeling for 
the blood-savage old Normans—then I’m past it and walking across 
Tower Bridge. Southwark; it’s beginning to get dark. Pub-crawling on 
your own isn’t much catch. I’d like to have a mate say from Charlie’s 
or the old Telegraph works—that’s a bloody long time ago—or Ditmar. 
Send him a telegram—Come and have a drunk with me! He would 
think me dotty. I fish in my pockets ... plenty to last me beyond 
eleven. Beer is a better habit than brandy, doesn’t knock you flat. On 
the site near Naqsh-i-Rustam drinks were strictly watched. A couple 
of beers and only one whisky. You soak up beer and never feel it... 
except for a glorious sense of goodwill. The elixir of immortality, like 
the sacred juice Haoma of the Zoroastrians—‘Let the ox be slain that 
sets ablaze the god from whom death flees...’ Getting my rites 
mixed up—there’s not much ceremony, or immortality, in an English 
pub. 

It’s not eleven yet and I’m washed up at Elephant and Castle. Jesus, 
I'm drunk! Get on the underground and watch the stations carefully 
so as not to miss the junction. Change trains—I am in control and 
manage. I know what I’m doing. In fact the travelling if anything 
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seems to steady me. Alight at South Kensington and come up into 
the cool fresh night. 1 stand on the corner taking deep breaths, and 
then step out. Hold the railings if I come on to feel groggy. I’m going 
to see Joyce, if she’s awake. No use letting things hang in the air like 
this. It takes some knocking and bell-ringing before the door is 
answered by the housekeeper. 1 suspect she has been taking a few 
drinks herself, the way she stares at me. I stare back. 1 say I’ve come to 
see Miss Harman; she’s met me and she must recognize me. She 
doesn't. 

‘Can’t you come back tomorrow?’ 

I argue the toss. No, I say, it’s urgent, it’s vital. At last she lets me 
in. She follows me up the stairs. While 1 knock she stands behind me 
watching as if I'm up to no good. Joyce in her pyjamas opens the 
door. 

‘Jamie!’ 

‘May I speak to you?’ 

‘Why, of course, Jamie.’ She goes off to get a bathrobe, comes back 
and invites me in. The housekeeper is still there looking glum. Joyce 
thanks her and says she will not be long and she goes stomping down, 
I guess, to her bottle. 

Joyce takes me by the hand through the small lobby that leads into 
her room. Suddenly she turns, looking very pale. 

‘You are so strange, Jamie, don’t frighten me like this.’ 

‘What have you got to be frightened of?’ 

She glances at me a second and then goes and sits on her open 
bed. i don’t know. The way you speak! Have you come here to 
quarrel with me?’ 

‘I have come to ask you a question.’ 

‘Ask anything you like, and then please explain why you have to 
come in the middle of the night, glaring at me with your eyes like 
fire to ask a question. What’s come over you—since this morning? 
And you've been drinking too.’ 

That’s just how it is ... I can see I’m right. You want everything 
on your own terms.’ 

She jumps up, takes a step and then stands with her hands together. 
‘I don’t understand you at all, Jamie. Please! don’t go on. I’ll meet 
you tomorrow and talk about everything, 1 mean between us. Not 
now. Jamie, listen to me. Don’t say anything you can never take 
back.’ 

‘I’ve got nothing to regret.’ 
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* ‘Who’s been talking to you, or writing?’ 

‘Nobody. I can think for myself, Joyce, and I say what I think.’ 

An angry flash goes up in her eyes. And she talks about being 
afraid! Nothing frightens her, she's like a lioness and I won’t have her 
stand over me. She sits down again and without looking at me she 
answers steadily, ‘Say what you have to say, Jamie Clare.’ 

This sets me back. She has her dignity, every inch of her, but it 
doesn't mean she can talk down to me from a height. If she’s getting 
angry for no reason, I’m mad for a very good reason. 

‘I want to ask you this—why did you come to London ?’ 

*You know perfectly well why I came.’ 

‘I don’t. Would I ask if I knew?’ 

‘You are shouting, Jamie. We’ll have people asking questions.’ 

‘Let them. I can’t help it if you live in a blurry convent.’ 

This is not like you.’ 

‘You’re evading the question, Joyce. I want to know if it was at all 
on account of me that you came over.’ 

‘I hoped I would see you, Jamie. What do you want me to say? You 
could help me, knowing things and all that. And except Ditmar you’re 
the only ... the only friend that I have.* 

T could help you—as an old friend. Is that all?’ 

She doesn’t answer and I raise my voice: ‘Is that all you can say ?’ 

She nods, looking at me angrily. 

‘I thought so! But what about me? You never thought of that. I’m 
trying to work my way through the wood. I’m in a mess and I’m 
not blaming anyone but myself. Now I have to be at your beck and 
call when you want help. I don't mind that. But my whole life goes 
for a loop. Because I have to play a role.’ 

‘What on earth are you talking about?’ 

‘You understand quite well—in your own words, as your friend, 
your only friend. I have to look after you and take you around when 
you can’t raise anyone else.’ 

‘That's a lie, Jamie. I need no one to look after me. If that’s how you 
feel, please forget about me.’ 

‘It’s not so easy as that. Why didn’t you leave me out of the picture 
in the first place? You had already formed a low opinion of me, 
and in fact I was an embarrassment to you.’ 

‘My good God! Where do you get that?’ 

'It was clear to me in Southampton, you didn’t hide it—and then 
you threw Marcia in my face.’ 



‘Jamie!’ 

‘You thought you had let me down lightly, you were very polite. 
Out of a sense of duty, sure. I should thank you for your consideration. 
But you lose no sleep over my position.’ 

She stands up white as a sheet and her lips trembling. ‘Before you 
hand out any more of your insults, please leave me, Jamie. I won't 
listen to this.’ 

I wait for her to take that back, trying to fix my eyes on her. But 
she stands her ground. She’s kicking me out. 

‘Are you telling me to get the hell out?’ 

She watches me, pale and breathing hard and says nothing. I shrug 
carelessly, though I feel my head reeling. I’d like to kick something 
over or drag down the curtains. Luckily I don’t do anything so 
goddam stupid. I try to say ‘Goodnight’. Only my throat has gone 
dry and I just get out a rasping croak. Then swing round and march 
out. I run downstairs as fast as I can, too fast because I trip on the last 
flight and go head-first to the bottom. I pick myself up near the door 
and let myself out quickly before that snooping housekeeper comes to 
find out what’s all the racket. 

In the street I just run till I’m out of breath and I stand there against 
an area rail, panting. 


*$» PETE HALLIDAY CAME TO SEE ME AT THE GOLDFIELD HOTEL. HE HAD 

walked across from the University after lectures and was carrying a 
case full of books. I was having tea at the time, and offered him a cup, 
but he shook his head, looking heavy-eyed. 

‘What do you think my next step should be?' I asked. 

He walked around the room, shaking the cash in his pockets. 

‘So you asked me, sir, and I’ll tell you. Or should I? You’re not 
going to get sore? Right, well it’s this. Why not drop the whole idea 
of finding Olive? I mean, you don’t even know what she looks like, 
she’s not your heiress or anything. Don’t you see, sir, if you came 
across her and she was a down-and-out, would she welcome it? And 
look, just what will you say? “Olive Viviers, I presume?” Thousands 
of these types just slip out of things, and sometimes quickly and 
they’re not a very pretty sight. I’ve seen some—they don’t want to be 
helped.’ 
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‘I have thought ail this myself, Pete.’ 

‘She might pull herself out of it—I mean, she had the sense to write 
that letter. If she turns up, okay, but you can’t force the thing. In fact 
couldn’t it be worse than doing nothing? I was only thinking to 
myself ... Let it ride.’ 

'Perhaps.' 

'Why not take out Mel—she’s bright and she knows her way around. 
See what she thinks, and don’t tell her I said anything. She’s expecting 
you tonight anyway, and Friday you speak to us on campus. Your 
programme’s full.' 

'Not so fast, Pete. I haven’t said 1 have given up looking for Olive.’ 

'Guess so. And here’s another thing. Lindsay Clare is coming to 
see you. She should be around soon, unless she changed her mind. 
And she's scared as a cat.’ 

We went out into the dry little garden of the hotel and sat in the 
sun, thin winter sunlight filtering through the city haze. I thought 
Pete sagacious for his age. His broad face, accented by the beard and 
thick long hair, gave him the rough look of a peasant—and he had his 
flashes of cunning too. 

A girl came out on the stoep and I knew at once who she was, of 
course. Had I ever had a sister this was how she would have looked, 
with her thick golden hair, the fine strong-boned features, high fore¬ 
head and dented chin. Unmistakeably a Clare, or rather a Somers; yet 
I thought I saw something in her too of my beloved Pattie. All these 
memories flooding across me, touching, running along my senses 
while I talked to her. She was nervous over our first meeting but also 
serious and disarming. Could this so striking and authentic young 
woman possibly be Rolfs child? Neither he nor Winnie had talked 
about their family, though for my part I had not troubled to ask after 
them. She seemed to me to have jumped the generations, to have 
come somehow untouched direct from the age of Tennyson and 
Landseer and Mathew Arnold. She spoke clear good English with no 
trace of a local slur and it would be no surprise if she could 
embroider, sing, play the piano and paint in water-colours; more than 
likely religious too—an ardent reader of poetic romances. 

'Are you amused at something?’ she asked, her grey-blue eyes steady 
but anxious. 

I told her my thoughts and she blushed slightly, smiling. Thank 
you for the compliment, Jamie. I’m not quite that antique, though you 
may be.’ 
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'Of course I am. I used to read Ruskin when I was your age. I once 
imagined that I held long conversations with my great-grandmama, 
and that's going back some.' 

'It certainly is. There’s that painting of hers in the old Nursery.’ 

I nodded. So she knew) She was on my side without being aware 
of it. 

'You are just exactly as I’ve always thought of you/ she said. 'And 
nice. I’m sorry I can't embroider or sing and I’m not veiy religious. In 
fact I’m a Socialist.’ 

I was tempted to say radical commitment was rather dated by 
some standards, but she said it for me. ‘I know the groovy types think 
this is out. but they themselves actually fall into the pattern of decay 
in Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. What do you think. Jamie?’ 

‘You don’t want me to agree with you surely? Wouldn’t that put 
you out of face?’ 

She laughed. ‘I don’t give a screw about being in or out of any 
fashion. Surely once you think your way through to a position 
you’re entitled to stand by it. At least to test yourself against it. You 
don't have to pant along and hope to get one foot on the silly band- 
wagon. Now do you?’ 

'No. What are you reading?’ 

'Philosophy. But there are snags. Ideas are frightening, you see. 
Sources are closed to us; to read some authors like Marx and the 
modem radicals we need permission. The library shelves are locked 
or the books have disappeared. We have to put up with a predigested 
hash.' 

‘You’ll have to go to Britain.’ 

'In two years' time, with my Honours, I’m going to London. Will 
you be there?’ 

‘I’ll come and meet you at Heathrow. That's a promise.’ 

Outside the hotel her mini car was parked, as neat and spotless as 
herself. She turned to me and said warmly, placing one hand on my 
arm, ‘Oh, I haven’t forgotten to thank you and say how proud I was 
of your protest letter for Ditmar Harman. We brought it up at a 
meeting on campus and got through a unanimous vote on a resolution 
of support.* 

'It doesn’t get you very far, does it, Lindsay?’ 

That’s not the point. When you speak to us on Friday the kids are 
going to try to draw out on the political front.’ 
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. T4ie political front at the time of Darius the Great and Xerxes? 
Because that’s my period.’ 

4 Oh, but you’re too clever. Jamie. You can’t wriggle out of it like 
that. We’ll put the questions this way then: Do you think Xerxes was 
ethically motivated in his efforts to suppress Greek terrorism ?’ 

Naive yes, but she had that kind of overall glow which, beside 
the greyness of the ordinary, is so captivating. 

‘Do you know, Undsay, I once found in an old cupboard a photo¬ 
graph of a lovely girl about your age. Seeing you now I can only say 
you are very like her, even more so. Her name was Harriet Mary 
Somers.’ 

She laughed. ‘Well no. I’m nothing like that old lady of the photo¬ 
graph in any other way. I can't see Harriet being arrested and locked 
up in John Vorster Square—that was in May, on The March. On 
the S.R.C. I speak for the Left; next Saturday I’m carrying a placard in 
a silent vigil at the Fountain for academic freedom. We live here, now. 
You can’t opt backwards out of actuality. Or forwards either, that’s 
fantasy. The time is today, as we like to say.’ 

‘You’re a missionary, love. Harriet would have understood that 
because I believe she was something of a missionary herself.’ 

‘Oh pooh!' she burst out and ran for her car. ‘ ’Bye, Jamie—see you 
Friday if not before,’ she called back. ‘And thank you, well, for being 
you!’ 

The shades of my old militant self had seemed to rise with her out 
of the years—but I had surely never been quite so artless, or so cock¬ 
sure. She got herself arrested and locked up in a police cell, though 
behind her always was the influential figure of her father. When I 
had gone out with my butcher’s knife looking, like Stepniak, for some 
deed that said NO! I had been on my own. Which was the more 
serious? Or were we equally middle-class sentimentalists? That was 
not the point, she would say. 

Going up to my room I put my head in at the manager’s door to 
ask if there had been any response to my advertisement. No inquiry 
at the door, no telephone call? He shook his head. I was retreating 
when he called me back, invited me in and closed the door. He dis¬ 
connected the telephone plug and then said in a low voice, ‘Mr Clare, 
you are acquainted with the man who was released a week ago, 
Ditmar Harman?’ 

‘I am.’ 
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‘I thought I recognized the name. You wrote that letter to the 
papers.' 

‘Why do you bring this up?’ 

‘Have you seen tonight's Star?' 

He opened the newspaper and pointed out a report under a small 
headline at the foot of the page. It said briefly that police were making 
inquiries regarding the whereabouts of Ditmar Harman who had been 
committed to house-arrest but had not been seen since the previous 
week. He was believed to be suffering from loss of memory. 1 put 
down the newspaper, relieved at least that there was no announce¬ 
ment of his capture. 

‘Did you know he had cleared out. sir?’ 

‘I knew he was missing.’ 

‘I see—could he be in Jo’burg?’ 

‘He could be anywhere.’ 

The man looked at me for a moment as if trying to make up his 
mind. ‘A funny thing happened this morning. A telephone call, about 
half past eleven, came through to me. A woman's voice. She asked 
if this was the Goldfield Hotel, then “Will you please put me through 
to Mr Ditmar Harman.” Exactly those words, as if she knew he was 
here. I said there was no person of that name at the hotel. “Are you 
sure?” “Quite sure.” She rang off without another word. Now why 
would anyone think he was here?’ 

I could see the man was shaken and to reassure him I filled in the 
rest of the story, Olive's letter to Ditmar, her uncle. 

‘Pity you didn’t tell me before, Mr Clare. I'm not the kind that talks 
out of turn. I hear and see a lot here and it never gets beyond that door. 
Now you’ve missed the girl, I should say.’ 

‘It was a mistake all right. So the question is—what next ? ’ * - 

‘She may come to the hotel. You don’t know what she looks like?’ 

‘No idea. Could be in a hippie get-up, but even that I doubt.’ 

Beyond question my search was badly set back. She might possibly 
see reports that her uncle was a fugitive; more than this, if her 
identity were known to the police they would almost certainly pick 
her up for questioning or keep her watched. Otherwise, they would 
be looking for her as I was, and our lines could well get tangled. 

1 took a taxi to pick up Mel and arrived at about ten at her room 
in the mews. She was ready and rushed to the door to meet me. ‘Great, 
great!’ she kept saying as she bustled around to switch off the stereo, 
put a small grey kitten in its box, double-latch the window and 
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shutters. All the while she glanced at me, eyes glinting and then came 
up and kissed me. 

‘What are we going to do?’ 

‘I think we might have another look for Olive.’ 

'Dead right. But wait, Jamie—do you have to be Dr Schmuggel- 
zegger again? Look, you won’t get-away with it twice, I mean so 
madly decent. Haven’t you got anything more human to wear?* 

‘Scone old things 1 use for comfort, but they are at my hotel.’ 

Nothing for it but to go back and attempt to de-bourgeoisify myself, 
as she said. Tou make a difference, Jamie,’ she said. *1 get a reputation 
because I do my work, in fact I like doing it. Doesn't trouble me at 
all to sit up late and revise a month’s back lectures. Shut everything 
out and don’t answer the door. Basta! your future counts. Then it 
gets around—you don’t get asked out, you find you have to put on 
an act to get into the swing again. So bloody phoney t I’m quite a 
phoney myself, I guess. I like a good time, I like men, I like making 
love. But why the fake act? Because so few people are themselves, you 
know what I mean. Did you go through this at university, Jamie?’ 

‘Sure, my first year I dopped every subject but one. For an affair.’ 

‘I never dopped anything yet. I leave my pals behind; a lot become 
dropouts. It gets sort of cold around me. But I can’t afford the easy 
ride. My dad’s poor. He’s a book-keeper in Petersburg, got no certifi¬ 
cates, he’s been a hack all his life. I’m not going to be like that. I never 
met anyone as fabulous as you, Jamie.’ 

'Say that again?’ 

I noticed how she laughed in a silky kind of way; she was easing 
out, catlike; into the luxurious bodily wellbeing 1 had noticed in her 
before; a woman knows she’s going to bed with you, and it’s like that. 
She was getting out of the phoney act, or maybe into it, how could 
you tell? 

At the hotel she turned everything out of my case which I had not 
yet troubled to unpack. ’Look at this—your socks in holes, and this 
old red jersey. When did you last have it washed? Out at the elbows 
too. Hell man, you need a wife. Wouldn’t you like to marry me?’ 

‘Not so fast, Melanie.’ 

‘It’s Melissa. They would give me a j5unk name like that—the 
Honeybee! What the heck’s this?’ 

That’s a kind of shift they wear in some districts of Persia—warm 
and snug.’ 

‘Looks like a prayer mat! Okay. Wouldn't you like to wear that, 
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and the red jersey under it, and these corduroys. Christ, you just 
roll them up and ram them in a comer of your case, with a book 
and a packet of tobacco and soap...! I could do with a drink. I’ll go 
order something while you change.’ 

When she returned I was dressed in what! might normally wear 
pottering about my rooms, or in the garden if there is one. Even for 
a country walk I put on something more conventional, more 
anonymous. But Mel thought this humanized my appearance and she 
was willing, after ruffling the parting out of my hair with her fingers, 
to trust herself in my company. *You’re okay now, you just look a 
decent guy who's put down his pipe and gone out for fresh air. No 
need to fake up something pseudo. Guess some people would give 
their ears for one of those Persian whatnots.’ 

We ate in a dark basement restaurant, accompanying the meal with a 
flagon of heavy red wine that might have been anything and was 
certainly potent. Again we put out Pete’s formula that we were ‘wait¬ 
ing for Olive’ and got only a bored reaction. Mel hauled me down 
several flights of steps into a deep basement and we found ourselves 
behind a padded red door in a discotheque. The dark interior was 
something dreamed up from the fantasies of space travel. This is the 
Apollo 2000 ,’ Mel said in the peculiar silence as we groped to a 
table. 

‘Why are we here?’ 

‘Wait! We may pick up some clue.’ 

Around us the people were dumb; masklike faces, glazed eyes 
reflecting the flicker of lights. 

Seconds later I knew what had hit them. Hardly recovering, their 
senses were again assaulted by a blizzard of noise. Couples on the 
floor, unreal under the strobe-lighting dissolved into one another like 
afflicted souls in a scene of the Inferno. We were travelling, it seemed, 
through the outer regions of time. Three go-go girls mounted on small 
cradle-like platforms were suddenly caught in bright spotlights and 
began a series of tormented motions meant as a kind of immobile dance. 
One nearer to us had a slender figure and a face quite young and 
lovely and yet hollowed out by time or beyond grief. Turning blinded 
eyes from side to side across the arc beam. A face from the deep past. 
Jo? Not Jo, but recalling something swift and fleeting, then lost. 

I opened my mouth and yelled at Mel. I shook her and she turned 
towards me her glistening eyes. I was trying to say ‘I’ll have to go!’ 
She lip-read this as ‘I love you 1’ and she slid her hand into mine. Then 
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she stood and drew me after her, not towards the exit but on to the 

V 

dance floor. We swayed weightless and disembodied on our trajectory 
beyond space. We had reached the ultimate of interstellar vacuity. 
Then silence. ‘Mel, can you hear me?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I’m disintegrating. Take me out!’ 

She shrilled with laughter and was suddenly quiet. ‘Do you love 
me?’ 

T do, Mel. And I'll love you more out of this. What can we possibly 
find here?’ 

We ran for the padded door, burst past the astonished doorkeeper 
and made for the stairs. Then I was filling my lungs with the high 
air of the veld—tainted to be sure with motor fumes, coal-smoke, stale 
garbage, dust and smells of cooking. 

‘Jo’burg’s dizzy,’ Mel said. ‘You get a feeling it shouldn’t exist. You 
never know if you’ll wake up one morning and find it was all a bloody 
hassle.’ 

We took the elevator to the top of the Radio Tower, a needle into 
the African night. The stars became a shower of icicles. As the big 
restaurant revolved a billion specks of light swam past and moved 
away to the invisible horizon. I ordered a rum punch and Mel would 
have only a grenadilla, sipping it and smiling happily. 1 did not look at 
the expensive people around us—preferring to think they were not 
there. 

‘Let’s go, Jamie,’ she said later. This is unreal, but I mean really 
unreal. I only want to feel I’m myself, and that’s what you give me.’ 

‘It comes from yourself, not me.’ 

‘Jamie I I saw how you looked at the go-go girls. They have a hard 
time—which one did you like?’ 

‘The girl in black nearest us, though she seems lost, a kind of 
emptiness.’ 

‘Is that what you like? Yes, things can be so empty, but not tonight, 
hey? Anyway if you like her why not make a date and pop her into 
bed?’ 

‘Thanks—but I wasn’t thinking of that, M e l-’ 

‘Sorry, I don’t mean it. Oh, taken all together it’s best not to think 
too much. Are you going to take me home, Jamie?' 

She needed three keys to unlock the varnished stable-door of her 
room. It was warm inside, the lamp had a black finely pierced metal 
shade and one wall was a mirror covered with green fishnet that gave 
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a receding underwater impression. Mel shed her chains and beads and 
dismantled her earrings and kicked off her shoes, i feel like dancing— 
how would I do as a go-go girl?’ 

She started a record and put on a parody of the Apollo girls. Her 
laughter seemed to be getting out of hand and I aimed at trying to 
contain her rising hysteria. But she whirled on to the beat of the music, 
shed her things one by one until she stood in the darkness flecked only 
by spots of light from the lamp. Her arms were around my neck and 
her mouth wide with laughter. We swayed together, rolled on the low 
bed. The record came to an end; then from under us there was a shrill 
mew! The kitten had got herself too into the tangle of the bed. Mel 
jumped up and returned her to her cushion in the biscuit-box. She 
came back. ’It’s okay, she’s not hurt. She’s quite happy.’ 

She leaned across and found the switch and flicked out the light. 
‘I’m quite safe.’ 


I MUST HAVE TUMBLED ON TO MY BED WITHOUT GETTING UN- 

dressed and I wake up the next morning, Saturday, chilled and stiff. 
It all seeps back into my brain, the fall downstairs—at least no one 
saw me. How did I get upstairs in the first place? I couldn’t see straight. 
And Joyce ... I groan and turn my face into the pillow. Hell. Damn! 
Damn! I’m shouting aloud, and this jerks me to my senses. I get pain¬ 
fully off the bed and go over to the window. Across the patch of grass 
against the wall opposite there’s a tree turning yellow and .its top 
leaves reaching out of the area to catch the early sun. It is one of 
those bronze days when you feel happy in spite of yourself. I’ll have 
to ... I’ll have to ... I can’t think what 1 can possibly do. In the 
bathroom mirror I see there’s a bruise on one cheekbone, spreading up 
towards my eye and the sun-scab has been knocked off my nose— 
not a pretty sight, as if I've been in a free-for-all. Joyce could not in 
her right mind accept an apology from me. And what can I say 
anyway? I’ve already come out with everything as I remember, and 
meant what I said. There’s nothing more. I can’t start explaining 
now that I had been drinking and so on. The main thing I can’t explain 
away is myself. Get one of the girls, Julia maybe, or Starry to tell 
her I’m sorry. Leave it at that. Cut clean. 
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The idea gives me a sudden meaning and I stumble over myself to 
bath and tidy up and get looking less of a comer-boy with hip-flask 
and rubber cosh. 1 don’t know where the girls live but I’ll try at the 
school. On a Saturday? It’s a faint hope; anyway I can't face being 
turned in on myself for the whole week-end. When I get to Kensington 
there’s nobody about as I expected. The doorman tells me I’ll have to 
come back Monday and there isn’t anything he can do. I don’t think 
of going down to the house in Old Brompton Road. I sit on the steps 
nearby and keep a sort of unhopeful watch. When 1 see two young 
men who might be students I approach them and ask if they perhaps 
know Starry Lindley or Julia. The one looks at me with a silly disdain 
on his handsome face. He repeats the girls’ names as if they are a joke 
and says, ‘Do we know the ladies? Decidedly not!’ They walk on 
with a smirk—guess they take me for some hick from the out-back 
and it riles me. They don’t know how near they are to a rough-up, 
but I let it pass. 

Light gusts blow down leaves from the trees. It’s a rare day, and 
there I am stranded. I’m not going to get anywhere waiting around, 
so I amble off towards the Park. Near the gate I suddenly see the little 
Welsh student, Bronwyn, walking along head-down and full of her 
own thoughts. I run after her and at first glance she doesn’t know me. 
Then I see by her expression that the coin has dropped, quite a few 
coins. 

‘What have you done to yourself, Mr Clare? Is there something on 
your conscience?’ She smiles but I can’t say she sounds very friendly. 

'Listen, Bronwyn—can I ask you to do something for me, very 
important, it’s about Joyce.’ 

‘About Joyce, is it?’ 

‘Yes ... do you know already?’ 

‘How should I know unless you tell me?’ 

I hate this kind of fencing, and she has her glittering, almost black 
eyes challenging me. 

‘Will you tell her I’m Sorry, I’m very sorry, that’s all.’ 

'You could just as well tell her yourself, I’m thinking.’ 

‘But you don’t understand—it’s got beyond that. I wouldn’t ask 
you otherwise.’ 

‘Why are you sorry, and what else is it you want me to say?’ 

‘No, only that, please!’ 

‘Excuse me saying so, but it doesn’t seem too much just to talk to 
Joyce and be natural. I never saw anyone in such a flutter.’ 
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‘Maybe I am.’ 

I suggest having tea and we walk down and find a cafd in Knights- 
bridge. Bronwyn seems to thaw slightly towards me, still she will not 
be persuaded to take my apology to Joyce. I ask where I can find the 
other two girls and she says they have gone to practise skating. 
They took Joyce along too. They’re good at it, specially Stany, but I 
can’t keep up. It’s not worth all the bumps and bangs,’ she adds, laugh¬ 
ing for the first time. ‘How good are you at it?’ 

‘Fair.’ 

‘Go along then—why not? The rink is just over the Park.* 

I shake my head; and we go out again into the autumn sun and 
she says, ‘Goodbye, Mr Clare,’ as if she’s forgotten my Christian name 
or else she’s keeping me firmly at a distance. As soon as her back is 
out of sight I change my mind and I hail the first taxi. In a few minutes 
I’m outside the gloomy old skating rink. It’s a punishment to go on 
with the kind of skates they hire you; as there’s nothing else for it 
I collect a pair and go off to change. Chuck my shoes and jacket in a 
locker and I can hardly tie the laces for my hands shaking. I’ve got on 
a green and yellow tartan shirt which is enough because you don't 
take long to warm up on the ice. When I get to the floor it’s the turn 
for the learners to come off and there are only experienced skaters 
out. A lot of them. No difficulty in picking out Starry—she’s out¬ 
standing—it must be something to be whole like her, such talent and 
vitality together. I don’t see Julia or Joyce, perhaps they are not yet 
on. I watch the mob come round and then I push out and aim to 
come up to Starry. Luckily 1 catch her on an easy glide and put an arm 
round her waist. She turns, surprised, and then gives me such a warm 
welcome I feel at least two inches taller. 

‘But Jamie, this is great, what brought you here?’ 

‘I'd like to say luck. Only I knew you were here, Bronwyn told me, 
and I came hoping to see you.’ 

‘Me? And Joyce?’ 

‘Well...’ 

‘Jamie—what have you done to that lovely kid? She’s really badly 
cut-up. You got no right to do it. We had to drag her here, I’ll tell you 
that. Are you going to go right over now and talk to her and put it 
straight? The kid loves you like she's got nothing else in the world and 
all you do is make her sore and miserable.’ 

We glide up to the barrier and I have to sit down. Starry sits by 
me and puts an arm across my shoulders. 
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*1 said what’s in my mind, Starry. I never wanted to hurt her. I 
guess I had had some drinks so I wasn’t myself, but I’m not blaming 
that.’ 

‘Okay,’ she says. ‘I think I get it What happened to your face?* 

‘Fell down the stairs.’ 

‘I’ll say!’ She touches my cheekbone. ‘Well, Jamie, you sure fall 
hard.’ And she laughs her easy generous laugh. Suddenly she’s up 
and she streaks out across the ice, weaving between the skaters until I 
lose her. Watching the slow whirl of so many people turning on the 
ice like a huge merry-go-round makes you feel giddy if you let it, but 
only a few minutes go before Starry is back—with Julia and Joyce. I 
stand up and they both kiss me and their eyes are glistening. 

‘So, let’s go,’ Starry says, and she glides out backwards and into a 
spin with the black girl following her more cautiously. I take Joyce’s 
hands and I ask her not to be against me. 'Whatever I’ve said I can’t 
take back, I know. It comes out of some other side of me, I don’t want 
to hide, but if you can understand, if you can forget. Thing. I love 
you, and so what do I go and say to you! Because to me it’s hard to 
believe that you, I mean as you are and now you’ve found yourself, 
that you can still have any faith in someone like me...’ 

We are moving out slowly across the ice together. ‘I wanted just to 
tell you I’m sorry.’ 

She looks away and says in a voice I can hardly hear, ‘Jamie, you 
must have had times when you were very unhappy.’ 

‘Sure, does that mean I can’t be happy?’ 

‘No, I don’t know enough about you. I only want to be free with 
you.’ 

’You are free, surely.’ 

‘I mean to say, in a different way—like this, I am set free if I can 
really know that you love me. Without it there's nothing. (We go on 
and swing back together.) I want you to love me if you can, Jamie. Is 
it true what you said?’ 

‘It's true.' 

She looks up with a smile and I can see her eyes are brimming. ‘You 
are idealistic and I’m not, there’s the difference between us, Jamie. 
A dreamer can get along without much love.’ 

‘That’s all upside-down.’ 

‘Is it? It’s what I am afraid of. I've loved you in my own way and I 
don’t want to think it has become just a habit or a dream. The way 
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you look at me!—Because I love other people, only not the same as I 
do you.’ 

‘Let’s go faster.’ 

We start weaving and take the turns in close swings. Free! And 
light! Nothing sets your body free like this movement on the ice. 
Then they have to put a waltz on the loudspeakers and the best skaters 
start pairing off. A sort of elation in this like the dream of flying. A 
young man in a tight black suit partners Starry and they are so 
attractive the spotlights pick them out for a minute. I know the drill 
reasonably well and Joyce is very light and we are also off the earth 
until the blaring lilt of Weber lets us down again with a thump. 
Joyce grips my hands tightly as we glide up to die barrier and stop. 

‘What a face you’ve got,’ she says. ‘Tell me what did this?’ 

‘I fell down.' 

‘Oh—and now 1 can see with that beard off you are so much 
thinner.’ 

‘But I had it off last night.’ 

‘Did you? I never noticed. Anyhow, thank you for the dance, and 
for everything.’ 

‘And what of last night? It crosses me still like hell—I’ll never be 
able to wash that out.’ 

‘You don’t have to.’ 

The other two come up and we decide to go to Richmond for the 
rest of the day. We collect Bronwyn; and the train rattling from the 
grimy black tunnels and cuttings seems to carry us up and out into 
the heart of the autumn as if for the last sunny day of the year. We 
find a pub on Richmond Green and pile our plates with cold pork-pie 
and sausage and bread and cheese and sit out in the sun. Julja spots 
an old piano in the tap-room near the darts board and wants to' play. 
She tries the keys but the effect makes the others burst out laughing. 
The place is crowded, the men clamour with Julia to knock up a bit 
of jazz. 

‘But I can’t! The piano’s out of tune,’ she says, genuinely surprised. 
They wouldn’t have noticed anyway and they think she’s joking. 

We walk down along the riverside tow-path and get into Kew 
Gardens from the embankment side. There’s a haze in the still warm 
air. Some of the trees are turning yellow. I have a feeling that my 
heart is too large for my chest, beating steadily and loud sometimes 
so I’m almost breathless. It’s wonderful that the other girls are there 
as well, unselfconscious in this small Eden. They take everything with 
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a kind of rapture, and their voices are to me like violin players unseen 
and far off. Something touches me with that air of finality that comes 
when any time is too nearly perfect-—as if this will be the close of 
something—the last chance to paint a picture anyone will recognize, 
the last of the line of poets and mystics, the aid of music except for 
the echoes. Joyce hardly looks at me and she says very little but it’s 
as though I know her inmost thoughts. There's no limit to things, she 
is the garden, the trees, the sky, the reflection of waterlilies. The girls 
and the children on the paths seem for whole moments inseparable 
from me. We drift into a big glasshouse. The plants here are grown so 
they recede and merge into a painted cyclorama of the world’s semi- 
deserts—Mexico beautiful with forbidding cacti, even the South 
African Karoo. I've only been driven by car as a kid through the 
shimmering Karoo plains but never slept there for more than a night 
at a stretch. So this reconstruction, though it's really imaginative, 
hasn’t much nostalgia for me. Nor for Joyce who doesn’t know the 
desert at all. But it fascinates the American girls—you can call Julia 
that, I guess, coming from Jamaica. 

‘So this is Africa!’ Starry says. 

‘Yes, like the Empire State Building is America.' 

She smiles and says, ‘No Coca-Cola and hamburgers?* 

‘Oh sure, only we have boerewors and mampoer.' 

‘What’s all that?’ 

‘Mutton sausage and peach brandy.’ 

‘Terrific!’ 

‘Do you see real Africans?’ Julia asks. ‘You know what I mean.’ 

I tell her about the Zondi tribesmen, of those years long ago, Zokufa, 
Mgombana and others and their kind of life. And Joyce knows them 
too and used to help Mgombana groom the horses. 

‘They are not free?' 

‘No, they’re not free, Julia.’ 

‘I’m not criticizing you, Jamie, but do you think they ever will be 
free?’ 

‘I hope so, I don’t know.’ 

‘It’s a funny thing you always have to Gome up against that,’ she 
says quietly. She does not add anything more and there’s no bitterness 
in her. Though I guess freedom is a very intimate affair for her, the 
descendant of slaves. Rising out of the sleep of her past, her intelligence 
and talent may charm her through a thousand doors to a personal 
liberty—as an artist, I mean—more real than most. And if she can use 
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her gifts, sometime to play and sing her way into millions of hardened 
hearts. Mother end of an age—the last of the slaves? 


I get on to an even keel with Joyce, at least that’s the expression if it 
hardly applies to anyone like her. I wouldn’t expect her to run in a 
groove, but not so temperamental! She is determined as I could never 
have thought to succeed at the College. Sometimes I will not see her for 
a week, and then she comes late at night—a knock and there she 
stands in the rain. She talks to me warmly, calmly; 1 could imagine 
she’s been here all the while and she’s just come in again from a short 
walk. Boils up milk on the gas and makes chocolate. She has not 
changed, healthy and vital, but watching her when she’s not aware I 
can see the tiredness in her eyes, the bloom somehow going off the 
freshness of her face. Then she sits by me and puts her head on my 
chest like when she was a kid. 'Hold me, Jamie. Don’t let me go.’ 

In a minute I feel her body shaken and she's crying. For a long time 
she cries like that I have to soothe her and put my hand on her 
bursting head and talk to her. It’s no point asking what’s got into 
her—just talk on, evenly, saying whatever runs across my mind. It’s 
your voice that does something, you are there, the night is not so 
pitch dark. She calms down and a shiver goes through her body as 
though some evil has released her. She kisses me and goes to wash her 
eyes, comes back to put on a record—one of the earlier composers 
mostly, Bach or Gliick, seldom the romantics. Not even Beethoven, 
though she has an awe for him as if he’s living but untouchable. I have 
hired a good upright piano and installed it in my rooms so she can 
practise whenever she likes if I’m home or not. 

I have to tell her over and again, endlessly, that I love her; never too 
often. Her whole being depends on it, though she can smile about this 
a little WTyly. ‘I’ll love you till my dying day, Jamie. I don’t ask the 
same of you. You’re not made like that, I know. I suppose no men 
are.’ 

'You suppose, but how can you mean it? Everything that’s hap¬ 
pened to me just seems to have led to this, the real core of my life is 
you. Hell, I know it—you balance me, you give me back to myself.’ 

‘I give you back—isn’t that just it? But the thing is, you do really 
love me?’ 

‘I love you. Thing ’ 

‘Oh, I know, I trust you. I believe you like I believe I was bom. 
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HI €° on loving you, but one day you may forget and i won’t find 
you there and I won’t hear you. Then I’ll just keel over like an old dog 
in the path. I don’t want to think of that, but if it ever happens.. 

‘It will never happen.' 

For all that, we go along in the same direction and little else comes 
to drive us apart. Say like two of those swallowtail butterflies flapping 
a dizzy course through the bush and yet you can watch them, in spite 
of every zig-zag they’re going one sure way and never lose each other 
for long. For me having her here knits up my being. I’m not in fear of 
anything, least of all myself. The urge to strike out, fighting to hurt, 
now seems like a pettiness. If anything, I’m a better student too. I can 
swear I come to things with a sharper awareness. My memory is 
fresh and seldom fails me. This has always been something I could 
rely on, only now I have proved I can read a difficult book without 
making notes and refer back accurately to the points I need. I owe it 
to her, this force that goes through me and swills around my heart like 
wine till I’m groggy with happiness. I try to tell her and say she’s my 
better self, which sounds kind of moral and stiff though it’s true. I 
haven’t come on to any sexual terms with Joyce—it’s the simplest 
side with a woman, either she undresses herself or you do it, and take 
off from there. I can’t see her, I mean, like an everyday lay—the 
bitterness that leaves you empty. This is the faded trace of idealism 
maybe, but I mean to ask Joyce to many me. There’s time enough, 
time for her to feel more sure of me, and herself. 

We’re having a small party at my place. It’s Guy Fawkes night and 
small boys have been out in the dusk with blacked faces and masks 
collecting for their fireworks. Our party is not to celebrate anything 
—Joyce is there and some of her fellow students, two boys and Julia 
and Starry and Bronwyn; and my friends. Jack Edelstein a Canadian 
who was with me in the summer in Iran, Erhardt Fischer, a young 
Afrikaner who is a promising poet and Olaf Carlsen who used to hang 
about Charlie’s and is now a reformed Anarchist working on tele¬ 
vision. Olaf has been to parties at Marcia’s, though he also has lost out 
on that one. It’s not late and we haven’t done much drinking except 
beer. Julia sings accompanied by Bronwyn on the piano. I’ll say it's 
quite a sensation, they call for more. Then Starry plays like she’s filling 
the rooms, overflowing them with light. They want Julia back—she’s 
obviously the great hit, and Olaf says, ‘Why aren’t you on the radio 
and T.V. round—you’re wasting your time at College.’ 
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'Wise guy/ Starry says. 'Julia hasn't even begun, and when she does 
she won't need your T.V. round/ 

Julia gets out of it by going to help Joyce make coffee. Then the 
talk sinks down to politics and I'm surprised that Jack Edelstein 
becomes quite heated over this international muck-heap. The new 
state of Israel is only a year old and he tends to view affairs subjec¬ 
tively by the effect they will have on its survival. Olaf takes a perverse 
pleasure in nettling him, showing he hasn’t forgotten the discussions 
around the tables at Charlie’s. I wait for a pause and say jokingly: 

‘Hell, but you're not going to get far trusting in promises from 
thieves, not any of them, and what are these national governments? 
The British are gentlemen con-men, the French are scented pirates and 
the Germans are a bunch of street-comer cosh-boys/ 

Joyce stands in the door of the kitchenette with blazing eyes. 
‘Thanks, you seem to forget that I am German.' 

‘Oh, come off it, Joycie, you are not much more German than I am/ 
She comes up to me white with fury. *You may be ashamed of your 
blood but I’m not. I’m very sick and tired of the sneers and insults 
thrown on my name. Right, I can get used to it, Jamie, in people that 
know no better, but I don’t expect it from you/ 

‘Wait a minute, sweetheart.. / 

‘Don’t try and shut me up/ 

‘I'm not trying anything.. / 

‘You will please apologize!’ 

I can see she’s so incensed about something she’s ready to hit me so 
I take her hands and plead with her to cool down. Anyway, I’m not 
going to apologize with the others sitting around tense and Jack 
watching curiously to see if I’ll eat my words to a German, even if 
she’s Joyce. And I’m half French and half English anyway and I’m 
not going to start apologizing to myself. 

‘No offence was made or meant, Joycie. What I said was a joke, 
but if you want to identify yourself with the German State then you’ll 
have to swallow it.’ 

She snatches her hands out of mine and lands me a stinging smack 
on the cheek, and then hits me again on the other side. Well, no one 
says a word. She goes through to the bedroom and puts on her coat. 
The girls try to soothe her, it doesn’t work. She shoulders past them, 
biting her lip. 

'Joyce, don’t go/ 1 say as she passes me, and she takes no notice. 
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She jerks open the door and is off. Starry and Erhardt already have 
theircoats on and go after her. 

'Why not apologize, Jamie?’ Jack says, ‘after all, it’s nothing.’ 

'It’s not nothing—she chose to make an issue of it.’ 

'The issue is already dead, man.’ 

'I disagree with you. Jack.’ I’m mad with him for taking up this 
line and I’m not sure if it isn’t a try-out to see how spineless I can be. I 
go out after the others and find them at the end of the lane. Joyce has 
her arms round Starry and is crying uncontrollably. 

'I’m—no—good. Starry ... I'll never—be—any good ... I_never 

—meant it... Jamie's going—to—hate me forever ...’ 

The American girl shoos me away silently and I go back and wait 
for them to return. It’s quite a long time before I hear them at the door. 
Then Joyce comes in quickly and she looks round for me. She comes 
up and quite simply she takes and kisses my hand. 

‘Sorry, Jamie.’ 

‘I'm sorry too.’ 

‘Don't go, everybody. Please don’t go, Bronwyn, play for us,' Joyce 
pleads. ‘Play us the Nursery Variations.’ 

Bronwyn doesn’t need much persuading, and she’s really a sparkling 
little pianist. I begin to unravel what it’s all about. 


«$* ON A BLACK DRENCHED NIGHT IN DECEMBER ABOUT TEN, JOYCE 

telephones. She calls me sometimes just to say good-night. Tonight 
I can scarcely recognize her voice, and she speaks slowly as if with 
a great effort, ‘Do you—love me—Jamie?’ A sick sensation hits me in 
the back of the skull. 

‘I do, I love you terribly.’ 

‘I love you ... more, more—than my—whole life.’ 

‘Joycie, tell me, is there anything the matter?’ 

There’s a noise as if she’s dropped the receiver and it is quite a time 
before I hear her again. ‘I’m not—very welj.’ 

‘Hang on. I’ll come round. Joyce, do you hear me? ... Do you hear 
me?’ I get nothing more, not a sound on the line. It takes no time to 
change my shoes and drag on an overcoat and I run for a taxi. When 
I get there the light is on in the hall and the house-keeper seems to be 
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expecting me. She says, ‘The young lady’s been taken poorly. I had 
to help her up the stairs, poor thing.’ 

Joyce is lying on her back with her eyes closed. The room is warm 
and the light on. Outside the curtains the storm whistles and surges. 

I pull up a chair and watch her for a while. Save for a small high flush 
in her cheeks she is very pale. What a beautiful face, noble and pure, 
and yet all my other feelings are swept away by a heart-searing pity 
and a terror, the dread of losing her. She is breathing evenly and now 
and then draws a deeper breath. Her hand is cool; then I notice her 
pulse is surprisingly slow. I’ll have to call a doctor. Shall I wake her 
or simply run down to the telephone under the stairs and get 
through to Mrs Telfer—there’s this new National Health Service and 
she’ll know how things work. 

I put my hand on her forehead and repeat her name quietly, but she 
doesn’t stir. I try but can’t wake her. Speak to her, rub her hands and 
face—she’s quite inert, in some kind of a deep trance. Once her eyes 
open though she sees nothing and they close again wearily. I am 
thoroughly scared and first I have a quick look around the room in 
case she has taken anything. I can find nothing but a small bottle of 
aspirins. 

Half an hour later Mrs Telfer arrives with the doctor, a little man 
with a bald head and a voice he keeps so low you can hardly hear 
what he says. I have to wait outside and sit at the top of the stairs 
trying to kill time, count the banisters, tell off the beat of my heart. 
The doctor comes out, he is already buttoned up and has got his 
bowler hat on. 

‘She’ll be all right. Overstrain ... excessive tension. 1 have advised 
Mrs Telfer. Nothing that a change of air and a holiday won't take 
care of. Are you her brother?’ 

I shake my head—he’s obviously got it all wrong. 

'Well, good-night. We must see that she gets a good rest. I’ll be 
looking around in the morning.’ 

I’m almost bursting with indignation. The man looks on the thing 
so lightly. What did I expect? Something to match my own tom-up 
feelings? And all he can advise is a change of air. Mrs Telfer calmly 
agrees with the quack. ‘Oh, I’ve seen it before,’ she says. These highly- 
strung little thorough-breds, they are living in a world up there, but 
they must come down and get their feet flat on the ground in the end. 
Joyce is going through that time of doubt, the fear that she’s not 
talented enough, and of course she drives herself to desperation. A 
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point comes when the nervous system just switches off. I know it. i 
can tell you. This leads to a withdrawal, you understand?* 

'I'm afraid I don’t But what happens in the meantime?’ 

'Doctor has left some tablets and he is calling again tomorrow.* 

I sit on the bed and hold Joyce up and we get her to swallow the 
tablets without difficulty. Why not an injection ? I ask Mrs Telfer. 

'Doctor is not a great believer in too many drugs—he’s a nature 
man, you know; the body can do most things if you give yourself a 
chance.’ 

'So I expect these pills are seaweed and mountain moss and all 
that?’ 

'I expect so, dear. The main thing is a rest and relaxation—keep her 
.away from the piano for a week or two. Why don’t you help her to 
get off for a nice holiday somewhere, say in Switzerland or Sicily?’ 

‘Well—at least you’re full of bright ideas, Mrs Telfer.’ 

Joyce starts getting restless, opens her eyes and looks up, I wouldn’t 
be surprised if the water has revived her as much as anything. 

‘How’s your silly old head?’ 

‘I don’t know... Jamie, is that you ?’ she smiles weakly. 

'Of course it’s me, who else? And Mrs Telfer. You gave us a helova 
fright.’ 

*I’m feeling grim—but what happened?’ 

‘I’ll tell you exactly—you switched off, you've been over-working 
and now you’re going to relax and rest, doctor’s orders. You’re coming 
skating with me—in Switzerland. It’s all arranged, isn’t it, Mrs Telfer?’ 

‘You are making fun of everything,’ Joyce says. 

‘Okay, but what about it? Would you like some more water?’ 

‘Thanks—what is it with me? My arms feel like lead, and I’m so 
bloody thirsty.’ 


We take the train as soon as the vac starts and clatter all night 
through sleeping winter-bound Europe. In the morning we pull into 
Berne where we have to change for a slower train. There’s already a 
lot of snow and once we start winding from Thun up the wild valleys 
towards the Alps we are in a frozen paradise turning every minute a 
new breathless face to us. Kandersteg, a village at the meeting of three 
great clefts in the mountains. Our hotel is a fantasy of peaked roofs, 
dormers and fretted timbers. 

In a week I literally see Joyce rise like some snow-spirit out of the 
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shadow of her former self. The hollows go from her temples and 
under her eyes, her colour returns, her lips plump out. What happened 
to bring on her collapse I guess I’ll never really know, whether the 
old doctor was right or not. With her physique and at twenty there 
can’t be much wrong. Part of the idea, I remind her, is a holiday from 
the piano, only here I might be talking to the doorpost. The hotel has a 
good instrument and she is allowed to practise in the mornings when 
most of the guests are out on the ski-slopes or on the ice, and a few 
times in the evening she is asked to play for an hour or so. She is very 
good, I think, maybe not with the glitter of some of the others, 
especially Bronwyn or Starry, but I can judge by the way people go 
up to her, particularly the Germans, and congratulate her. And of 
course it’s a pleasant surprise to them to find she's South African and 
can speak German well and actually is generations back of German 
descent. The first time she played she was terrified. These are 
not like a bunch of cattle-farmers on the ship—they know!’ she said. 
Now she’s got her confidence back. 

She picks up the basic things about skiing very quickly and the 
Swiss guides will do anything for her. They take her down hair- 
raising runs from high up the Witwe or the Doldenhom, one hand 
gripping their rucksack for balance at first. From the summit you can 
see peak behind peak of the Bernese Alps and only ten or fifteen miles 
off the marvellous Jungfrau sometimes comes out of its cloud holding 
up the blue sky on gleaming shoulders. The skating surface is a small 
lake only a short ride on a motor-sled from the village and all round 
it an amphitheatre of pines and snow slopes. It's a good place in 
which to forget—and to learn. I don’t say I get to learn much about 
Joyce because I see her through a million shifting lights and sounds, 
through the daze of my own feelings. I take back every mean thought 
I had about the little bald-headed doctor. As Mrs Telfer said, a nature 
man. Breathing in the daily dirt of London and watching his patients 
shatter their nerves and bodies, but still dreaming about nature. Instead 
of drugs. 


We go back to England all in one piece, luckily; the worst damage 
between us is a sprained wrist I collected in a truly sensational pitch 
off my skis. Joyce says I looked as though I had gone up in spontaneous 
combustion, such a burst of white snow-smoke in the sun. I have the 
wrist bound in a crgpe bandage and the pain has gone out of it. One 
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of those bleak, slushy, red-nosed early mornings when we go through 
Custcans and Immigration at Dover. With our South African passports 
we are herded to a different gate, separating the sheep from the 
goats. The British still cany identity cards as well as passports, and 
rationing goes on although it’s nearly five years since the war—clothes 
came off the ration only last spring. You’d think with their inborn 
hatred of being pushed around they’d have raised all hell by now. 
Joyce looks sleepy standing in the grey light on the railway plat¬ 
form; steam hisses from the waiting train and her breath also hangs 
in little white puffs. She comes over and leans her forehead on my 
chest and I stretch and yawn. She says, ’I’m glad I’m back in shabby 
old England.’ 

‘Let’s see, next June at the end of the term you’re going to marry 
me,’ I say. 

‘Am I?’ 

‘Yes, that’ll be the best plan. We’ll have a party, and of course have 
Ditmar down from Edinburgh, and we’ll get unbelievably drunk.’ 

‘Then shall we go on a barge on the canals and end up at Loch 
Lomond?’ 

‘No canals that far, sorry.’ 

‘Well, we can walk.’ 

The whistles blow and we climb on to the train. Joyce is sitting 
at my side; there is a couple opposite us at the table which is set for 
breakfast. She holds my hand tightly and leans back with her eyes 
closed as the wheels clatter over the points. 


We don’t live together but she often stays with me. I take another 
room to add to my other two and she makes the place like home. 
Married—the idea has taken a shift of meaning, or essence, or 
urgency, I don’t know. Of course we are going to register at Marylebone 
formally, and have that party, and Ditmar has already been invited. 
But the reality of us needs no framework—not out of a feeling of 
setting some kind of distinction for ourselves from the others but 
that we are already long past it, so lived-into that we have each become 
‘us’ from the inside. As you can’t define a thing by itself, I don't 
appreciate how the recording of a marriage can add anything. Joyce 
kneels naked on the bed at my side and bends down covering my face 
with her hair and her arms around me. 'I felt long ago that I would 
kind of eat you, absorb you, open my veins and see my blood soak 
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you up i&o me—it’s all mysterious when you don’t know, like a 
dream—I mean like Venus being bom out of the foam. Strange how a 
girl’s body comes so alive and sensual, every inch of my skin 1 feel it, 
my head too, if you kiss my eyes I nearly faint. Always Jamie ... no, 
we can only be like this now, and now, and now—every now is a 
million years. So it is always. When I have a baby will 1 lose half my 
love for you or will I have twice as much? No, you can’t multiply 
everything by two, twice everything is everything which is you. 
Solomon told the women to cut the baby in two, not the love of it. I 
won't share my love—it’s endless. And as long as you love me, you 
love me, that’s all...’ 

We don’t get as drunk at the wedding party as I predicted. Maybe 
I’m not aware of it though I’ve got a glass in my hand and it’s never 
empty. At one moment I get a great sensation that they all belong 
to me, all of them indistinct and rosy, not only Joyce but Starry and 
Bronwyn and Julia and Lee and Jannine and Elizabeth ... Good God! 
like a Vandal sacking a lush city and spread out below him a riot of 
booze and loot and nubile women, is this my Jungian unconscious 
bubbling up from the centuries underground? I tell Joyce in a whisper 
and she says, ’Hell, some unconscious) D’you want me to be a 
Messalina?’ 

‘No—at least yes I’ 


Petrol rationing came off in May and for a price we’ve picked up an 
old red open-top Baby Austin. The party is still going on when we 
pile suitcases and camping things into the back and pull out. They all 
wave and shout and lift their glasses to us and Ditmar rides on the 
running-board till we turn the comer into Hampstead Road. 

First south—the roads out of London take some navigating and 
Joyce has her time cut out plotting a route with the map spread on 
her knees. It’s warm enough to put the windscreen down, the sun 
shines in our faces and the wind in our ears sings happily. The 
car is an oily little skiff sailing us into the summer. Endless green, 
the shine of leaves, flowers along the roadside as soon as we leave 
behind the houses and shops and wires. Our plan is zero, our first 
stop is out there or out nowhere, and it can be found, we agree, only on 
roads that don’t get much importance on the maps. Neither of us 
knows the country and Joyce has been hardly at all outside London 
except for two weeks last summer with a College friend at Hythe. Our 
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destination, I guess, is ourselves because anything else we find is 
going to be a matter of chance. 

It turns cold and the fine rain comes sweeping up from the south 
with the smell of the sea in it. Then we zig-zag inland as if to escape, 
and sure enough the sky clears and in a day’s comfortable driving, or 
lying in a meadow after lunch at the roadside we are burnt pink. 
Joyce has dark glasses and a doek over her hair and her arms are 
turning brown. 'I want to live in the country forever—think of days 
like this, like October at home, on a farm.’ 

‘And the winter?’ I say. 

‘You get through that somehow.’ 

‘Ah, that’s it, you get through, you get through anything in the end, 
eating dirt in a second-rate city life. We’re going to be the exception, 
we’re never going to make terms.’ 

‘Never,’ she says with conviction, and I can’t help laughing. 

‘Everyone in the city has a kind of crumpled-up dream of the land. 
In a way it’s the dream of freedom too, the two things are mixed up 
—look at all the Utopias. Maybe you are falling for that. Yes, Thing, 
you’re not only a dreamer, you are just a star-lit Utopian!’ 

‘Putting a tag on me...’ 

‘My great-grandfather was a yeoman farmer. Before that they were 
yokels, peasants, villeins, tribesmen for thousands of generations. It 
must be true that some kind of a pattern stays in us forever, you know, 
sun and moon and harvest and winter and death. I doubt if city life 
can ever last long. It still remains to be seen. In fact it can be a good 
thing that cities die off. And we have the bomb over our heads as a 
warning.’ 

‘What’ll our children say?’ she asks sleepily and rolls over on her 
stomach. ‘They’ll have all the answers.’ 

In a gentle valley a little river lined by pollard willow runs almost 
level with the meadows. Beyond it on the gradual rise a man on a red 
tractor is ploughing a field; a flock of rooks flies up in front of 
him and settles behind in the new tilth like the ha-de-dahs and starlings 
at home. Joyce has fallen asleep. 

We reach the west coast at Bideford and after a day there we turn 
back. Across Exmoor and the strange country with the far-off glamour 
of Loma Doone, and on through Somerset. At Glastonbury a little 
dark old woman with white hair and glinting eyes and a nervous 
laugh attaches herself to us and tells us the legends of Christ's visit 
to England, the pilgrimage of St Joseph of Arimathaea whose thorn- 
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wood staff struck root here and grew into a tree that to this day 
blossoms in mid-winter among the ruins of the Abbey. She points put 
to us the Island of Avalon rising from the sea of mist covering the 
plain which she says, was once an enchanted lake. ‘This ground is 
holy,’ she says. 'England is holy!’ She looks at Joyce with a kind of 
fascination and takes her hand. *You come from a far country, you 
are happy ... Ah, but I am too old to see any more...’ 

‘Do you tell fortunes?' Joyce asks. 

She shakes her head and goes off quickly. 

‘D’you think I made the old girl cross?’ 

‘So what? Anyway she seems a bit bonkers.’ 

I lose count of the days and we buy a newspaper to give us a 
navigational fix. I don’t say we get through without the fur flying 
now and again. Joyce has a temper and a will of iron and 1 reckon 
she is not satisfied to grant that others can be as complex and contra¬ 
dictory as herself—meaning me. She wants to see me as the Man 
(with a capital M), the decision-maker, hunter and warrior, the law¬ 
giver as well as the wise judge. Instead I’m a scrounger, drifter, cynic, 
and my head swings with the wind like a bloody weathercock. 

‘You’d make a clown if you were funny enough,’ she says in one 
great outburst. 

‘I may not be funny, but at least I can see a joke.’ 

‘Try seeing yourself.’ 

Away she strides down the village street. When she comes back she 
has a round loaf. 

‘Catch!’ she shouts and hurls the bread at me like a football— 
badly aimed so I just manage to save it from falling in the ditch. 

‘Hey, have you gone daft?’ 

She jumps in the car, slams the door. ‘We are off!’ 

1 climb into the driver’s seat and suddenly she is serious. T want 
to be worthy of you, Jamie. You must wait for me when I fall behind.’ 

‘You are pretty often out ahead, love.’ 

‘Not so, be gentle with me, darling. I love you. I love you so much 
there’s nothing left of me.’ 

She kisses me. I start the smelly little motor and we drone off down 
the street, past the grey stone church that grows as natural as an old 
tree out of the ground and away through the hedgerows and tall elms. 

From the small old Hereford towns bright with half-timbered houses 
and market crosses and sparkling mill-streams we turn west again and 
for the first time see real heights, the intimate little tumble of mountains 
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that mark the entrance into Wales. We are both wild with joy, stop 
again, and again and climb out just to stare, to fill our hearts with it 
all. It’s not like anything we’ve ever seen. I’m sure every gorge and 
stream and mountain fastness here is soaked with story and magic, 
sung by the bards, woven into music. At one place we follow a wind¬ 
ing gravel lane that passes farm cottages nestling in the kloofs, and 
when we can’t go any further we leave the car and walk. Over a 
further rise we come down to the loneliest cottage of them all, a 
little white building and behind it a cow-byre and hayrick and a few 
sheep pens. Quite a young woman comes to the gate and greets us with 
a nod. Dark wild eyes and tight lips. Then we find she can hardly 
speak any English and her forbidding look is more shyness than 
anything. She opens the gate for us and we sit on a bench at the door. 
In a minute she brings out a jug and a glass and gives us each a drink 
of milk. We tell her we come from South Africa and she smiles and 
puts her hands together eagerly. Her husband, it turns out, spent 
some time in hospital there during the war recovering from a wound. 
He is away in the hills with the sheep and she seems to say he’ll be 
sorry he missed us. She touches Joyce on the hand and says something 
in Welsh and she adds with a quick smile, ‘She is pretty.’ It’s such an 
unexpected little welcome; we go back happily to the car and bump 
down the road, wondering how we ever had the nerve to drive up so 
far. 

Two days later we have crossed the mountains and run down into 
Merioneth. This seems to be softer country although the surrounding 
peaks are high. A few clouds sail over against a blue clean sky. We 
stop in the valley at a red-brick inn standing almost balanced on the 
shore of a small lake. The whole scene is so lovely we decide to stay 
for at least a day or two before going on to the sea. They tell us the high 
peak overshadowing the valley, the lake and the inn is Cader Idris, 
one of the loftiest in all Wales. We decide to climb it in the morning 
if the weather holds. In the late twilight we take a boat on the lake. 
The sun is on the horizon in a gap towards the sea. There’s no wind 
and no sound anywhere. If we keep quite still the surface of the little 
lake becomes a perfect mirror holding in its depths the peak and 
foothills of the mountain; woods and a few houses and the inn 
now showing some lights. A fish jumps, shattering the mirror. 

It’s about eleven, clear warm sunlight, when we start out to scale 
Cader Idris. The peak is not quite as high as Table Mountain in Cape 
Town so we are not greatly daunted by the climb ahead. The first 
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slopes are quite easy but gradually it gets steeper and more rough. At 
about two thousand feet we are surprised to find in a tight fold of the 
buttress a tiny lake. The peak beyond it rises another thousand feet, at 
a guess, sharp-pointed into the bright warm sky. The lake is almost 
round in shape and looks so deep blue that it is almost black. It might 
well have been formed by a volcano in ages past and I can see no inlet 
or overflow. A few big rocks lie around the water’s edge and there’s 
no vegetation save a little stunted sedge. 

We neither of us like the look of the small sombre tarn, so black 
and deep and still. But we are hot from the climb and the water is 
tempting. Joyce sits staring at the surface from a rock. ’I'm going to 
have a swim,’ she says. 

’It’s sure to be snow-water and cold as hell.’ 

She pulls off a shoe and dips her foot in. ‘No, it’s quite warm.’ 

That’s just the surface. Below it will be freezing.’ 

She starts undressing, throws off her other shoe and slips out of 
her slacks. 

‘Come on, don’t be chicken.’ 

I pull my shirt over my head and sit down and start untying my 
shoe laces. 1 look up and she is standing on the rock ready to dive in. 

‘Careful!’ 

‘Oooh! It looks a thousand feet deep.’ 

In an instant there’s a splash and she has dived. 

Then hardly a second later she comes to the surface, her arm waves 
and falls back helplessly, and all the water around her head is 
red with blood. Not a sound, she begins to sink. I take one running 
jump and I’m in the water at her side. It's deep, fathomless, where I 
am, treading water and struggling to raise her head above the surface 
—but her head has struck the edge, a jag of volcanic rock or something 
—I daren’t think. I’m almost sick with the dread of it. 

I get her out quickly and lie her in the grass. There’s a small wound 
in her head, bleeding. 1 rip up my shirt and fix a dressing and bandage 
and then I dress her and take her up in my arms. I don’t know what 
I’m saying but all the time I’m praying and crying to her not to die, 
not to leave me. 

It takes me a long time, too long, to bring her down. A mile from 
the inn I meet a small party of tourists and they help me bring her 
back. The inn-keeper lends me his van and he fixes a bed in the back. I 
sit with Joyce—she is unconscious and I hold her as if willing that 
some of my life may flow into her. It’s not long, less than half an hour. 
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minutes only, I don't know, when we pull in at the small hospital at 
Dolgelly. Then they take her away from me. 

They do everything that can be done in an emergency, I guess. But 
they decide they can’t operate on her there and they have to find out 
if they can move her. They call Birmingham and get her a bed in the 
General Infirmary there. The same afternoon they take her by 
ambulance to Barmouth and transfer her to an air ambulance and I 
sign my permission for an operation. I have to leave her there and I 
watch the Red Cross aircraft take off. 

I go back for the car and pack our few things and pull but alone 
about nightfall. It is not very far, going by the road-map, but I don’t 
know the way and at night I take the wrong direction twice, losing 
a lot of time. It’s already getting light when I reach Birmingham and 
I have to find the hospital. The operation is over, Joyce is unconscious 
and very serious, they tell me. 

Very serious, very serious—I know what that means. They allow 
me to see her for a minute. She’s in an oxygen tent and being fed 
by drip and I can see only part of her face, deathly white against the 
pillow. It does not look like her. I know what they are trying to tell 
me. But she is breathing and there’s life. The brain surgeon who 
operated on her comes to see her and he says a few words to me. 

‘Don’t let her die,’ I say. I want to stay with her but the nurses 
take me away. I’m calm now. I can understand and I am ready for 
the worst that can happen. 

Joyce holds on a day, two days. She does not recover conscious¬ 
ness except once for a short time while I am not there, but she gains a 
little. She’s slightly better. There is a chance and the chance is to move 
her to Barts in London. If she can be saved they will save her life, 
though she may be permanently impaired. In another two days they 
transfer her by air to St Bartholomew’s. 

I have already wired Ditmar and he is there when I get back to 
London. Pattie and Mrs Harman, Joyce’s mother, arrive by air from 
Johannesburg two days later. Joyce has such incalculable vitality— 
if anyone can recover ... I tell myself incessantly, but out of it the 
jagged splinter of a realization enters my *own heart, she will not 
recover. Every day I spend with her, waiting, as though waiting for 
my own death sentence. Slowly her condition improves. One morn¬ 
ing a few minutes after I have come into the ward she opens her 
eyes. The nurse is there and she looks at me. 
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‘You’re all right, love, you are in hospital but you’re going to get 
better,’ the nurse says. 

She takes up Joyce's hand and feels her pulse. ‘Your husband's here.’ 
She signals me down to the foot of the bed. Joyce stares at me quite 
half a minute but does not seem to see anything. A slight smile then 
and she whispers my name. I sit by her side and hold her thin, cold 
hand for a while until she lapses into sleep or coma again. 

Now she has longer lucid intervals and she comes out of the oxygen 
tent. She is allowed to see her mother and Pattie for a few minutes, 
and Ditmar and her friends from the College. She recognizes them and 
greets each by name. They smile and bend down to encourage her and 
kiss her. But when they get outside they break down and weep. I 
know. I know too. 

I’m waiting and I see some shadow play over her face and I call the 
nurse. She comes in and takes Joyce’s pulse and checks the instruments 
and goes out quickly. Joyce opens her eyes and looks for me where 
she knows she will find me. ‘Jamie...’ 

‘I’m here. Thing.’ 

‘Hold me.’ 

I get my arm under her and she smiles like a half-asleep child. 

Tm sorry, Jamie ... I’m just slipping—away.’ 

‘You’re sleepy, that’s all.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

She starts in a whisper, ‘Our Father which art in Heaven...’ Her 
voice trails off and I repeat the prayer aloud with her until at the 
end her lips are hardly moving and she says Amen silently. She 
looks up at me again with that shadow of an expression I take as the 
nearest to a smile. Then I can feel she has gone. 


•$» TALKING OVER THE SPACE OF A GENERATION WAS DIFFICULT 

enough, I should have imagined, if one were used to it. But as I was 
only too well aware I came out of an isolation of nearly twenty years. 
It had taken me a long time to recover my balance after I lost Joyce. 
She is buried in Highgate, in the cemetery off the foot of Swain's Lane. 
What is grief but the terrible antidote against the longing to die? I 
used those years to prepare and write my doctoral thesis which again 
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I re-wrote in a more unspecialized form under the title of Zend— 
admittedly imprecise. The thought arose in me of taking a university 
appointment, but it faded afterwards in my mind and with it the 
opportunity for contact with younger intellects, even in my isolated 
discipline. 

At forty-five I could see ahead of me the narrowing bounds of a 
road receding towards nullity. If at any time I found any other soul, 
an absorbing interest, along the way could this not turn out a dream, 
a false hope? I taught myself to live without hope. I wanted to risk no 
binding link with anyone. What relationships I had were brief, on the 
surface, even repellent. My life had become almost an island—a 
floating island from my habit of drifting from country to country, 
city to city. 

It was through my love for Ditmar that I had allowed a small chink 
to be made in this isolation. 1 thought I could close it up again, but 
once opened it has grown wider. Stumbling uncertainly about, plan¬ 
ning a quick retreat, things have continued to pound in on me. 
Through a natural weakness, perhaps a longing for more than I was 
prepared to allow myself, I had been drawn into family and other 
complications. I was suddenly involved in a sense with Mel. And now 
even this: preparing a speech to be given at their invitation to the 
university students. Friday at one o’clock. Because I needed their 
help. 

Mel arrived at my hotel room after lunch with Gaby and another 
fellow-student, Adrienne, to help with my notes. What was I to say, 
how could 1 bridge the gulf between myself and a collection of youths 
whose minds and habits of thought were closed off to me save 
through a few very new contacts? I had the idea at first of using this 
talk as a kind of ironic challenge, a taunt against their easy assump¬ 
tions. Pete had said with his careless air that they would not listen 
but would come out of curiosity about the speaker. Lindsay and her 
dedicated political friends would be there to make capital for Social¬ 
ism! Others who confused my subject with the cult of Zen might 
come hoping for a spoonful of soothing syrup. ‘I came not to send 
peace, but a sword.’ Few if any would be present with an open mind. 
Any experienced speaker knows that and can answer negative with 
negative. But my experience was minimal and for irony, this pose of 
hurt idealism, 1 had still less liking. So I thought I might seriously take 
three points, the sacrament, the Devil, which is the principle of evil, 
and the Judgement or restoration of good—and relate them to the 
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teachings of Zoroaster. This could be even further simplified for after 
all it reflected what has recurred through the ages, the individual 
caught between the opposing poles of his own character. 

Mel sat by me with an arm across my shoulders watching me write. 
Gaby collected the small sheets of the pad as I filled them, read through 
and numbered them and passed them to Adrienne to type. The work 
went well and fell easily into place. In a little less than an hour I had 
finished. 

This is really very learned,’ Gaby said. ‘And I should say it will 
only take fifteen or so minutes to read.' 

‘Not enough?’ 

‘Plenty,’ Adrienne said. ‘If anyone wants more you can fix them 
with a small encore.’ 

It was clear enough from these remarks that what I had written had 
little appeal to the girls. But 1 would not alter it—1 was not a platform 
entertainer. While we were at work a waiter brought in the afternoon 
paper and Mel paged through it as the typewriter ticked away. ‘Here 
it is,’ she said, ‘don’t laugh 1‘ She folded back the sheet and passed it 
to me. The headline said—j. s. clare to talk on zen. It reported that 
Mr J. S. Clare, the famous orientalist (!) was in Johannesburg and 
would give one lecture only on Friday at Wits University on the subject 
of Zen. The lecture was open to the public. The speaker, it said, was 
the brother of the well-known mining and industrial leader. Recently 
he had challenged the Government to deal justly with his brother-in- 
law, Ditmar Harman, who had been placed under house arrest after 
completing a fifteen-year prison sentence. Mr Harman was being 
sought by the police and was believed to be suffering from loss of 
memory. 

‘Well, what can you expect?’ Gaby said. ‘After that we’ll need 
the biggest lecture theatre on campus.’ 

‘It’s going to be a ball.’ 

‘You’ll have to give them more than fifteen minutes, Jamie, and 
pep it up.’ 

Tell us about yourself,’ Mel said. That’s what they’ll want most.' 

There was a knock and Lindsay came in. ‘You saw the paper? Who 
said anything about the public, or Zen ? Was it Pete Halliday ?’ 

‘Can be a mix-up somewhere.’ 

Adrienne passed her the typed text and she asked me politely if she 
could read it We went on talking while she sat in a cane chair 
absorbed with my notes. 
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The Devil has been around for a long time,’ she said. This is very 
clear—you write so simply. You know what I think. I'd like to go on 
and on reading. It sounds like a beginning, an introduction, as if you 
want to say things about us though you start from a point thousands 
of years ago. You’ll make it a bit longer, won’t you, Jamie, and bring 
in some more modem touches?’ 

’Hardly, but I can’t say. If I dry up then that’s all there is to it.' 

‘We won’t let you dry up.’ 

We all piled into the mini car and drove tx> a shabby cottage in May- 
fair rented by Lindsay and four other students, a miniature republic in 
which I could see my niece carried a major burden. Pete arrived a 
half-hour later in his noisy old car with three friends. One of them, 
Nick Theron, a strikingly handsome young man, was to be in the 
chair at my talk the following day. A discussion on procedure took 
place around the supper table and to my relief they agreed that any 
outside topic, including contemporary politics, was to be strictly 
ruled out. Pete raised his glass ironically. ‘Here’s to the well-ordered 
life.’ 

The girls had a fresh supply of coke up from the gasworks along 
the road and they built the fire until a white-hot glow pushed back the 
draughty chill of the house. The wine-cans and the candles on the table 
got lower. Visitors continually drifted in and others left, letting by 
frosty gusts that eddied through the smoke-heavy air. I had been 
fighting down the sense that this room was receding, diminishing, 
that 1 was more alone and helpless than a mouse caught in a wire trap. 
All the eyes were sightless, all the words and easy laughter poured 
upward in a single muttering of unawareness. I have more than my 
share of this recurrent feeling, part of the sub-instinct, the nausea 
against one’s fellow-herd. I shifted out in the mild candle-light among 
girls and youths sitting cross-legged or stretched out relaxed on the 
floor. In the narrow passage I found my coat and was winding a scarf 
round my neck. 

‘Where are you going?’ Mel had followed me. 

‘Anywhere—I feel jumpy, must get out and walk.’ 

‘Me too, Jamie. Can I come along?’ 

‘It’s a cold night.’ 

That’s nothing, I want a walk.’ 

Dry cold, the sharp sting in our faces. We walked on for a long 
time without saying anything. The air had its familiar smell of coal- 
smoke though the sky was open and the Southern Cross shone bright 
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and high in its winter circuit round the Pole. As I did not know my 
way I reckoned by keeping the Cross behind me to the right I must 
eventually arrive somewhere near the hotel. We passed a very large 
cemetery and walked on, it seemed for miles, and through the iron 
railings I could catch gleams of white crosses and headstones, thou¬ 
sands of them shifting about, crowding up in the shadowy darkness. 

‘I’d be scared without you,’ Mel said, holding tight to my arm. 

‘What is it?—ghosts?’ 

‘Jo’burg at night. And everything—dangerous!’ 

'Only the dead here—everyone’s dead. Don’t you see it?—Nobody 
alive anywhere, any more.’ 

‘This must be Brixton cemetery. Why do you joke about it?' 

‘If you like we can stop at the first telephone box and call a taxi.’ 

‘Oh, let’s go on. I’m not really worried. I’ve never done this before, 
just walk out at night as if the world is yours. I sometimes wish I 
had a car like Lindsay or Gaby—of course they can have anything 
money will buy.’ 

‘Supposing they don’t want it?’ 

That’s true, like you. Why aren’t you fabulously rich like your 
brother? Haven’t you got a family, or a house, or a car? Weren’t you 
ever married?’ 

‘I was married to Ditmar Harman’s sister.’ 

‘Ah, of course—the paper said he was your brother-in-law. What 
happened, Jamie, did you divorce?’ 

‘She died.’ 

‘Oh, I’m sorry. Have I put my hand in a wound?’ 

‘It was long ago.’ 

We went on without talking and soon we were passing along the 
fence of still another endless graveyard. Seeing this come up again I 
felt now like a lost child and wanted to run. But I stood a few moments 
taking long deep breaths. Glancing up, I found the Southern Cross 
still to the right and a little behind us. 

‘What’s come over you, Jamie?’ 

‘It’s okay. I’m glad you are with me, Mel.’ 

‘Me too. What makes you say that though?’ 

‘I was feeling a bit rocked myself.’ 

She laughed. ‘How come you’ve got such strong nerves? I can sense 
it, the way you make me feel safe.’ 

‘Well, have you ever had the feeling of what they call a meta¬ 
physeal terror?’ 
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‘No—sounds awful.* 

‘There’s no such thing. But that’s what makes the hair rise on your 
neck and your knees knock and your teeth chatter, for no reason 1 
know. Especially when you are alone, at nightfall, and the world is 
empty and only the dead are left, your dead brothers and your dead 
mother and father, and your love. Then it goes away if you are lucky 
—it's nothing after all.' 

‘Look at me ... Jamie, you’ve got a very gentle face. I couldn’t 
help loving you, you see, really though I’ve no right to say that. You 
are so much above me.’ 

‘Do you mean I have got one foot in the grave?’ 

‘Balls, Jamie. That’s just nonsense, as we know.’ 

My ears were numb and my nose an icicle. But the walk kept our 
bodies warm and we were talking now in an intimate way about 
anything that crossed our minds. Mel’s poses slipped off her with a 
kind of relief, a plain girl grown away from her family in a veld town 
who worked and dreamed and was courageous out of an unstudied 
faith in herself. She soon picked up her bearings and my rough-and- 
ready navigation by the stars through seas of sleeping houses was no 
longer necessary. We had walked a good three miles, I should say, by 
the time we came to the hotel. The doorkeeper, half asleep on his 
bench in the vestibule, stood up and saluted. I put a rand note in his 
woollen glove. ‘This is not to loosen your teeth,’ I said in Zulu as if I 
might be a suitor to his daughter, ‘may it tighten them up fast.’ 

‘Brother of my brother, my teeth are so close they bite off every 
word.’ A white flash of magnificent teeth. 

‘What was all that?’ Mel asked. 

‘It was a piece of well-understood corruption.’ 

We took the lift up to my floor. Mel laughed softly, unwinding the 
scarf from around my neck. ‘There’s a lot to you, I guess.’ 


The steeply raked seats of the auditorium were filled from floor to 
ceiling when the chairman, Nick Theron, stood up, stroked his black 
beard and called for order. Facing me in the front rows I noticed a 
scattering of middle-aged and elderly people, white-headed women 
with hair carefully styled and blue-rinsed, bald pates: the habitual 
lecture-goers the world around, they made up some of the ‘public’. Up 
at the back more of the other extreme had collected in the deliberately 
bizarre uniform of non-conformity—prayer beads, bells, uncut hair 
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and beards, tattered bits of fur, blankets, tribal beadwork. Among about 
twenty of them I could see no faces darker than a moderate sun-tan. 
The rest of the audience seemed to be made up of university staff and 
students, the latter very striking to me, seen for the first time like 
this as if in a living photographic still, faces of open and prime youth¬ 
fulness exuding a sense of physical well-being. Blacks, Indians, Chinese 
were dotted in small numbers among the whites. I caught Lindsay’s 
eye. Gaby in her halo of fair hair, Mel with a notebook and ball-pen. 
Latecomers continued to push in, flowed down and filled the steps 
of the aisles. 

Theron did the explaining for me: he blew up the Press announce¬ 
ment and apologized for any who might have come mistakenly out of 
an interest in Zen Buddhism. As the posters and the notices had made 
clear, Zend was a commentary on the ancient religion of Persia. 
The speaker was no roshi and therefore there was to be no mien, no 
koans, no explanation of the inexplicable. There was laughter at this, 
especially from the back row. I could feel the audience was in that 
favourable mood which opens a crowd to almost any humour or 
persuasion. However, I was so nervous by the time I was called on that 
for a full ten or fifteen seconds I found myself standing but unable to 
say anything at all. From the clearly typed text lying in front of me 
I read the first sentence to myself and raised my eyes in complete 
silence. 1 looked directly into the face of a young Indian student and 
without any further hesitation 1 began with the story of how I had 
been picked up drunk from the gutter and taken home by the youthful 
Parsee, Farrukh Zaljee. I knew nothing at that time about the Good 
Religion, yet this small incident had sown the seed which had grown 
into my study of Zoroaster. * s 

Possibly my studies had influenced me much beyond what I could 
estimate and had kept me from going off my head. I went lightly over 
my search for a repudiation of values that 1 loathed, my infatuation 
with the social anarchists, with Stepniak, and an incident with a 
butcher’s knife. Then to Zoroaster as the remotest discipline I knew 
of in spirit and substance as well as in time. 

My discovery there, the eerie power and brilliance of Zoroaster him¬ 
self—how he comes to a knowledge of God not through revelation or 
thought but by meeting him face to face. He entreats God to speak to 
him ‘with the tongue of his mouth’. He accepts this explicit experience 
of the holiness, truth and eternity of God, ‘the ancient and the 
always young. Father of the Good Mind, creator of Truth, Lord of all 
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Creation'. For thousands of years and in spite of distortions, this 
primal vision of the benevolence and unity of life guided men's minds 
in a large part of the east, tempered their intolerance, relieved them of 
their cosmic impotence and fears. 

I recounted some memories of my time with the archaeologists in 
Iran, of our visits to the monuments, tombs, fire-temples and inscrip¬ 
tions and the impression they gave of men who had worked in the 
bright, almost unbearable early light of innocence and confidence, 
inhere was no time to do anything more than skim over the historical 
events of the Persian Empire and the rise of Islam, the cults of Mithras 
and the goddess Anahita, expressions of the male and female attributes 
of the deity—Mithras whose admittedly debased worship came near to 
conquering Europe in place of Christianity, and Anahita who held a 
mystical sway over Middle Asia. Against the fanatics, ascetics and the 
violent dogmatists of other religions I posed the Zoroastrian emphasis 
on truth and honesty in spirit, tolerance in faith, moderation and self- 
fulfilment in life. Its prophets and theologians could not contemplate 
an idea so cruel as eternal damnation and they saw all beings, even 
the worst, restored to the infinite light in the end, purged and purified. 
From memory I quoted out of the Pahlavi scriptures this beneficent 
wisdom: 

‘You should not attach any value to the world, nor account it any¬ 
thing, yet you should not abandon it. You should not attach any 
value to it because whatever is destined is bound to happen; you 
should not account it as anything because it is transient and you 
will have to leave it; you should not abandon it because spirit can 
only be won through the material world.’ 

In looking back at it later I realized what an untidy effusion I had 
given in place of the tightly-reasoned set piece I had written down— 
sprawling anyhow into personal stories and recollections, making 
sweeping generalizations and even bringing in, to my own astonish¬ 
ment, a certain zeal that would have raised the eyebrows of my one¬ 
time professors. The audience before me did not notice these faults 
and seemed to follow me without reservations. Waves of laughter 
greeted some of my stories and in the pauses I dared not think what 
I had said that might be amusing. At the conclusion the response of 
those hundreds of listeners swept back at me to my bewilderment. 
Clapping and laughter, hands waving papers, feet stamping. ‘Super!’ a 
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voice shouted in the upwelling of applause. 

A few questions came up. An elderly man asked if he was correct 
in his impression that I accepted Zoroastrianism as a personal faith. 

'As a human experience/ I countered. To appreciate The Illiad you 
don't need to accept Zeus and Apollo/ 

Students pushed up, shook my hand and thanked me in their 
friendly manner. A group of the young people from the back row 
came clattering down in high-heeled boots or padding bare-foot, metal¬ 
work ornaments swinging, clicking wooden beads. They waited 
patiently and then came forward to the platform in their trappings of 
colour and drabness. 

‘Peace!’ a handsome youth said, pressing his hands together. 

‘Peace!’ I answered. They all smiled benignly at me. Glancing over 
their faces, 1 recognized one, a girl in red, but could not remember 
where I had seen her. I looked back at her closely for a moment and 
noticed that she lowered her eyes quickly with something like 
embarrassment. 

‘We thought it would be Zen, sir, like the paper said/ the boy who 
had addressed me spoke for the others. ‘But we were not disappointed, 
not at all, as your chairman seemed to expect. When one wants to 
knock a man down one often goes and raises him up. You spoke with 
love/ 

A small woman apparently older than the rest reached up and 
grasped my hand, grinning, her blue eyes wide and strangely sharp. 
‘We recognize you! We recognize you!’ 

‘Yes, Clare, you spoke with love/ a young woman said in a quiet 
cultured voice. She had thick brown hair over her shoulders and was 
dressed from neck to feet in a black stocking-like garment. ‘You weave 
a net to catch us but it’s harmless and we accept, because it’s made 
with love.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ 

‘No, it’s true, Clare/ added the girl in red. ‘You don’t judge or 
condemn. Zoroaster saw the living God with his eyes and heard him 
speak with the tongue in his mouth. That’s the power of his Truth!’ 

‘It’s the most actual experience of the Divine I have ever heard of/ 
the young man said, entranced. 

‘Have you had that experience?’ the girl in red asked. 

I felt this was something she needed in her own being and there was 
no point in a flat negative. I asked her instead who she was. ‘I’ve seen 
you somewhere but 1 can’t place you. Could I ask your name?’ 
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i'm Anita Kazov,’ she answered, changing colour but without shift¬ 
ing tier look. *1 heard of you from my friends, but we have never met. 

I would remember.’ 

Then I beg your pardon, Anita. It was an impression.’ 

Again they thanked me and wished me well and were moving off. 

‘Wait, I’ve got it—’ I called. ‘Anita, I know where I saw you. It 
was in the Apollo 2000 . Aren’t you a dancer?' 

She had turned and her mouth dropped. ‘Don’t say you go there!' 

‘Once. I couldn’t forget your face. I’m not mistaken?’ 

She nodded gloomily and I could see her exchange glances with the 
others. 

‘Goodbye and good luck,’ I said. 

Meeting this splinter of the crowd, their peculiar earnestness and the 
language they used affected me. ‘Dark faces pale against that rosy 
flame. The mild-eyed melancholy Lotus-eaters came.’ 

‘The older one with the blue eyes, that heavy make-up and garish 
clothes—did you notice her?’ Nick Theron asked me. 

‘Indeed I did, clutching at me like a drowning thing. And she kept 
saying she recognized me. Do you know her?’ 

I noticed the way he smiled slightly. ‘She was a student here last 
year though she must be nearly thirty. Her name is Bernadine Halse. I 
never heard that she worked but she always has a supply of money. 
We have a strong suspicion she’s a police informer.’ 

'Anything more in it than suspicion?’ 

‘That’s just the point, you can’t be sure and there’s a continual 
danger. Could be our own paranoia you see ... you get a feeling of 
them breathing down your back, listening, peering.’ 

‘I’ve felt that too. But tell me about the others—the tall girl in the 
red dress?’ 

'I don’t know her.’ 

‘It’s a coincidence. I recognized her, she’s a dancer at the Apollo 
Discotheque. And yet somehow I thought that out of character for 
her.’ 

‘They do anything for bread. She might be a teacher during the day 
or a librarian. By the way, sir, what happened to the set speech you 
had typed out?’ 

‘You may well ask, it just didn't materialize!’ The students around 
me laughed. 


* * * 
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Lindsay acted as taxi for me, drove me into the city, to the Bank and 
also to the air terminal to defer my booking to Zurich by three days. I 
had heard nothing from the police and took it they would have no 
objection to my leaving on Monday when the week would be over. 
However, 1 thought 1 might stay longer in case some further clue came 
up on Olive. At Lindsay's suggestion 1 had telephoned the 'life-line* 
to ask if they had any record of her name among the would-be 
suicides. None. The woman answering took particulars as a routine 
precaution. 

Before she left me at the hotel I asked Lindsay what she would do 
in my position. She thought seriously, looking up at me with troubled 
eyes. 

‘It beats me, but Pete Halliday may be right. What can you do, 
Jamie, really? If the girl has had enough sense to write to her uncle 
she might be trusted to go on and pull herself through.’ 

‘That letter drew a blank, remember?’ 

‘I’ll tell you what. Leave it to me to find her.’ 

‘But how? We’ve been looking for her for days.’ 

‘Not very systematically. Anyway, that’s my offer. And I promise 
to keep in touch, if you want that.’ 

‘What happens when you find her?’ 

‘Well, maybe I can make another plan when that happens, Jamie. 
I could fix an opening through Mummy perhaps. Get her a visit over¬ 
seas, or a study grant—you see, something to make one feel necessary.’ 

I had my doubts and thought Lindsay’s approach over-confident. 
Why should Olive take money or help from an unknown source? 
Would this not make her feel more ‘unnecessary’ than ever? The cold 
link of cash was a very different thing from what 1 should imagine 
effective, knowing her family—Joyce and Ditmar and even Christl. If 
Lindsay sounded too brash, I knew that in myself 1 had no real 
confidence left at all and yet it would be easy to say—Yes, I have 
done what I can ... On Monday I could step on the aircraft and in 
eight hours be separated by half the globe from such nagging worries. 
The load once shifted on to Lindsay’s robust shoulders (on her 
conscience?), I could again subside into myself. 

'I’ll think about it,’ I told her. ‘I want to get an early night. 
Tomorrow maybe I’ll have the answer.’ 

It was about five. Back in my room I fell on the bed mentally 
drained and slept for hours without stirring. I woke with a clear head 
but with it so sharp a sense of anxiety that I could not drive out of my 
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mind the sense of betrayal into which I could so easily have let myself 
fall. The cry of despair in the girl’s letter came back to me without 
ambiguity. I plodded about the room; the window commanded a view 
over the dty suburbs to the north, now a velvet blackness dotted 
with innumerable lights. Restless. A beating in my head. After wash¬ 
ing the sleep from my eyes I drew up a lamp and tried to settle down to 
a book. I had no appetite. Back in Europe I would again see Helena; 
she would be in France in the autumn. I loved her so far as her 
independent character would allow me. But I would miss Mel more 
than I had missed her. And then she too would fade, merge into time. I 
might never see Ditmar again. 

After an hour or so 1 could hold myself down no longer, dragged 
on my coat and went out into the night. Windless and cold. The 
bar was open and crowded, near closing time. I went in and ordered 
a double brandy. The men around converged on me as a new focus of 
interest; with maudlin friendliness they stood me drinks. When the 
last round was called two unwanted brandies stood on the ringed bar 
at my elbow. Evans ... Brandt... Say well... they introduced them¬ 
selves. 

‘Schmuggelzegger, from Switzerland,' I replied. 

‘Say that again?’ 

‘Call me Hansi.’ 

We shook hands all round in eternal friendship. At closing, the men 
reeled out and took the shock of the cold air in their lungs. They 
swayed over to their waiting cars and wrenched open the doors. 

‘Give you a lift, Hansi?’ 

‘Thanks, I’m staying at the hotel.’ 

‘See you tomorrow then—you owe me a drink. Ha-ha-ha!’ 

The heavy old mateyness. Once I got moving I felt better, the brandy 
warm in my veins. Aimless, but keep moving. Into Kotze Street, the 
glaring lights, cars jamming up at the intersections. A youth lying 
pale and insensible against a shop front and the crowd passing un¬ 
concerned. I passed him too. A subterranean rhythmic beat seemed 
to vibrate in the soles of my feet. I found the stairway downwards— 
Apollo 2000 , roaring into nullity. Inside, I felt my way around in the 
near-darkness and so far as I could make out all the tables were 
occupied, the floor packed, the noise staggering. I found an empty chair 
at last and sank into it. I had descended to the discotheque, paid my 
entry, defied the din to see Anita, to see if she was there. Why? 
Perhaps to catch again and confirm what had hovered in my memory, 
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the interplay in her face between anguish and a peculiar youthful 
charm. Figures hurried past me in the gloom and a minute later lights 
burst on the dancers, two girls, one in white and the other in black 
and the third a young male in a Spanish costume. Anita was not 
among them. Anita—Anahita, goddess of the Waters, of fruitfulness 
and fertility, mystical deity of Middle Asia. I held my head in my 
hands and endured it, hoping the noise would abate for even a minute, 
that the girls would be changed. At last a pause. The girls vanished, 
the dancers on the floor fell away like skittles struck from a bowling 
alley. The next piece was played mercifully low, lights flickered out 
into the darkness and when the spots came up there was Anita on the 
narrow podium in red with a long sparkling skirt. Again the face turn¬ 
ing right and left, the weariness and the faint bitter smile. I watched 
her until her movements became at first bizarre and then meaningless 
through repetition. She was a blank, an animated doll. 

I groped through to the box-office and in the light of the entrance 
foyer wrote a note, addressed it to Anita Kozov and left it with the 
doorman. Half an hour later someone leaned over my chair. ‘Clare?’ 

‘Yes, that’s me.’ 

‘Did you want me?’ 

'I thought I’d say hello, Anita.’ 

That’s nice. What brought you here?’ 

‘I was passing and I came in to see you.’ 

She swivelled a chair around and sat half towards me, reflected light 
dancing across her face and in one eye. The noise rose fortissimo 
and we could no longer hear each other. In the next pause she asked, 
‘Will you be here for long, Clare?’ 

Tm leaving probably on Monday for Zurich.’ 

‘Oh, I'm sorry. Don’t go!—No, that’s silly of me. Is there a book I 
can read about what you told us?’ 

‘I’ll send you one, if you leave me your address.’ 

‘I move about.’ 

Then I’ll post it to Apollo 2000 .’ 

*Maybe. I’ll remember you though, that’s for sure. I thought ... 
No, forget it. The power of a man’s Truth! You had us under a spell!’ 
She laughed as if to herself. ‘Nice seeing you again, Clare.’ 

‘Why do you call me that? It’s my surname. My first name is 
Jamie.’ 

‘Sorry, I thought it was funny, like a girl... Tell me something, my 
friend says you are an anarchist. True?’ 
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'Could be.’ 

'Is that when you carried a dagger in your shirt?’ 

‘Nihilist then.’ 

'But you never used it?’ 

‘No never.’ 

‘You wanted to kill somebody all the same!’ 

The blare of the amplifiers started and she rose quickly and took my 
hand. 

‘ ’Bye,’ she shouted and was off. 

I walked back to the hotel thinking of Anita—'I move about’—she 
had no address, no home. Drifted along probably among the com¬ 
munes, as they called them. The ‘friend’ who thought me an anarchist 
was no doubt Bemadine Halse, the dotty little woman who had 
‘recognized’ me and seized my hand. Theron suspected her of being 
an informer although ready to concede this might be fantasy. Anita— 
she had said she was sorry I was going away and she sounded sincere. 
‘Don’t go,’ she said. I would send her a copy of Zend though she might 
never receive it or read it. In the time that would lie on my hands I 
might take up again my unfinished book. The Ceremony oi Ecstasy, 
which was a re-examination of the cults of the Magi. 

The Zulu doorkeeper at the hotel let me in and I sat on the bench 
talking to him, and then took the lift to my room. 


TIME IS A SHORT STREET, A COUNTRY LANE, YOU TURN TO WAVE 
goodbye and there is no one you know, no one on the doorstep or 
leaning, as you might have expected, over the gate. You go on, you 
have no choice. 

I was the last guest to a late breakfast and was enjoying a grilled 
kidney. The hotel manager himself came to tell me a man wanted to 
see me, at the same time giving me an uneasy look. I invited the 
visitor to join me at the table. He was a .detective as I could see at 
once, but he accepted my offer of a cup of coffee and seemed to 
regret interrupting me there on a Saturday morning. 

He asked how my talk had gone off. 

‘Quite well,’ I told him. 

'People are looking for a religion, you know.’ 
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'Is that a good or a bad thing?’ 

'It depends/ he smiled. 'May I ask when you are leaving, Mr 
Clare?’ 

'Monday or Wednesday—it also depends, on which booking I take 
up, and if your department has any objections.’ 

‘I don’t think so. This is only a routine visit. You haven’t heard 
anything of your friend Harman?’ 

‘Nothing at all.’ 

‘Or of his niece, Olive?’ 

'I had hoped to find her in Johannesburg but I have drawn a blank.’ 

I had an idea he already knew the answers to these questions, 
though for my part I had nothing to hide. 

‘She may be going under another name/ he said. 

‘I thought of that/ 

‘You advertised for her—any answer?’ 

I merely shrugged and repeated that I had drawn a blank. He 
stayed long enough to finish his coffee and left me amicably enough, 
though he had laid a shadow across the morning. On the way back 
to my room I passed a small woman in a long black coat almost 
touching the floor. I glanced back and at the same moment she swept 
the loose hair from her face and grinned at me. Bemadine. 

‘You never expected me, Clare/ she said in a slightly hoarse voice. 

‘No—did you come to see me?’ 

‘That's about it/ 

Standing there, small and dishevelled, her face so worn, thin-skinned 
over the gaunt bones; only the eyes darting and her lips trying to hold 
a trembling smile ... ‘Say, the way you glare at me—have I done the 
wrong thing? A lady doesn’t just drop in at breakfast time!’ She stifled 
a laugh. 

‘Well, if you would tell me what it’s about/ 

‘Can we talk somewhere else? Not here—this corridor sort of empty 
and going nowhere, it’s a drag. I know that detective I passed on the 
steps. Came to see you, did he?’ 

I shrugged. 

‘No business of mine! You know my name anyway, Clare?’ 

‘The students told me/ 

‘Call me Bernie. Oh, those kids, they think you’re great.’ 

Coming close on the police visit, this was something 1 did not 
relish. What connection was there between the two? I could refuse 
to see her, walk out and leave her there. But against this I felt bound 
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for other reasons to hear what she had come to say. In silence I led the 
way to a private lounge, offered her a chair and rang for coffee and 
toast 

Her mind slipped as she talked on nervously. Then she would catch 
up her own words with an hysterical giggle. ‘Clare, you make me feel 
I don't count. So, I don’t anyway. Mind if I just go on?’ 

When the coffee came she drank hers greedily and ate the toast 
with famished concentration. *You don’t say anything, Clare.’ 

‘My thoughts were a long way from here, I’m sorry.’ 

‘You’re not on this scene at all, that’s right? Washed your hands 
of the bloody country... means nothing to you any more.’ 

‘It does and it doesn’t.’ 

‘Oh, diplomatic! But why so buttoned up?’ 

‘There’s not much to say, Bemie.’ 

A giggle. ‘Did those students tell you I was a police spy?’ 

‘Yes, I was told there was a suspicion against you. I’m no lover of 
gossip and I don’t care to believe this either.’ 

‘You don't?’ Again the grin, thin and pitiful. ‘’Course you do, back 
inside of your head. A thing like that drops in one ear and afterwards 
you can never be sure. They do it to undermine people. Me! I’m so 
undermined I’m out flat anyway ... Clare, you’re interested in my 
friend Anita, yes?’ 

‘I am, in a way. When I saw you I rather thought you might have 
something to say about her.’ 

‘I read it in your face, or else you wouldn’t dig talking to me. 
Listen, on Friday at the campus I told her you had the same wave¬ 
length, you two. No need to say it though. She knew. Then afterwards 
you came that night to see her, without warning, you might say. She 
couldn’t sleep when she got back home, she wouldn’t take anything 
and she talked and talked. I want you to know something and don’t 
take it wrong—she says God sent you to her. You put out your hand 
and touched her.’ 

‘Oh, please!’ 

‘I mean, do you want to meet her again, Clare?’ 

‘It’s too late, I think. In a day or two I’m leaving. At least I promised 
to send her one of my books.’ 

‘Then you don’t. But wait, take a little time to make up your mind 
before you say no. You might regret it. Aren’t you the guy looking 
for Olive Viviers?’ 

‘How does that come into it?’ 
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'You know then! It was you, not Hannan, that advertised for her?’ 

That’s correct.’ 

'So you see I told her I’d find out. That brought me here, not to 
come snooping. After you gave your lecture I heard you were booked 
in at this hotel and finding you was easy.’ 

‘But you were...’ 

'Excuse me, Clare, first let me ask you this, you don’t mind?’ she 
rattled on. ‘You went to see Anita at die Apollo. Did you never think 
then at all that she was Olive Viviers?’ 

‘No! Is she?’ 

‘Well, I’m not giving anything away. That’s the important point. 
You went there and found her without being aware of it. You 
talked all about destiny, the power and the truth of the living God. 
Those were your words and she remembers them. What took you 
there? A place like that, it’s not your scene. You were guided, 
you recognized her then and you had to go back! God! the way you 
stare at me.’ 

I could only wait for her to zig-zag through her muddled thoughts, 
feeling all the more disturbed that it was by her agency I should 
stumble on Olive’s identity. The strong unmistakeable air of decay 
surrounded her. And what happened next? What would Olive expect 
of me, what responsibility had I drawn down on myself? 

‘Let me have time to think,’ I said. 

‘Have you got a smoke?’ 

‘Sorry, what would you like?’ 

‘Camels.’ 

I rang for a waiter and ordered the cigarettes. 

‘This changes everything. I must of course see her, if you’ll be good 
enough to tell her that.’ 

‘Nothing else?’ 

‘No, I don’t really have any other message, especially on this high- 
charged level of fate or destiny as you seem to imagine. I’ll speak to 
her myself, but please understand she must realize it’s all quite clear 
and straightforward. 1 was related by marriage to her family. I was 
shown her letter to her uncle by pure chance. Seeing he couldn’t help, 
I took it on myself as a duty to look for her, for the sake of everything 
in the past.’ 

‘Oh no. I’m not telling her that.’ 

‘Well, it’s up to you what you say—but what’s your objection ?’ 

‘The past, that’s what bugs me. To hell with the past, man, don’t 
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drag.her into it, fill her mouth up with dust. It’s what she must get 
away from, the guilt and shame. Oh you!’ 

There was no talking to her. She was trembling and licked her dry 
lips. When the cigarettes were hrought she broke the packet at once 
and lit one. 

Til go now,’ she said, coughing. ‘You don’t like me, do you, Clare?’ 

That’s not fair. I’ve hardly had the chance to speak to you.* 

‘You sense a thing like that straight off.’ She laughed bitterly. ‘I like 
you, anyway. I trust you, the kind of face you’ve got. But you look 
past me, you don’t look at me. I can tell.’ 

She was so sharp but baffling with her blend of cringing candour. 
Shaking hands in the sunlight on the hotel steps, I asked how well 
she knew Olive. She nodded a few times, eyes drawn against the 
glare. 

‘Quite well, quite... You don’t get close, with her. Hands off.' 

‘You realized all along at all events that Anita Kozov was not her 
real name?’ 

'How should I? Call yourself what you like, it’s the same to me. 
Everyone’s hiding something, you too. One night she shot her mouth 
off without knowing—stoned, she was. I never let on, you know; 
you don’t ask questions. But I told her afterwards the things she 
came out with.’ 

‘Your visit here today, she knows about it?’ 

‘I have to go behind her back—is that what you mean?' 

‘Not at all, but you might not have told her for other reasons. Seeing 
she knows, could I ask when I may expect to see her?' 

‘Can’t say. Tomorrow, could be. She has to make up her own 
mind.’ 

She walked off with the sun on her back and did not turn again. 

Why should one carry from the past a burden of shame or guilt? 
Did each one not create of it a private myth in which the good fought 
for a balance with the wrong? Two things had set me on the quest 
for Olive. Reading her letter to Ditmar, my first impulse had arisen, of 
course, from an instant flood of memory. Being a Harman and so 
recalling Joyce herself, her cry had shot through me. There was no 
question of right, there was no question of decision—I could act in 
no other way. From quite a different direction had come my start of 
pity for the dancing girl on her platform in the hard torment of light. 
‘Let her finish her dance.’ I could not have recognized her, yet the sad 
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face had spoken insistently to me; face after face passing in fantasy 
and all containing the one. 

What did Joyce mean to me alter all these years? 1 had known it 
in a way for some time now—she had become like an inverse light in 
my soul, a moving image behind which 1 hid a part of my unacknow¬ 
ledged self. And the others too, with them Marcia and Lee and 
Jannine, even Jo who was my reflection. Of them I had made shadowy 
dolls and placed them up in the gallery of my memory, shadows on a 
screen which helped me hide from a world 1 was loath to contend with. 
Love and the faces of love, growing in time less distinguishable one 
from another. If I had only the will to release them, to let them slip 
away from me each into their full and subtle identity! And I like a 
beggarman outside the walls of the town 1 have left for good. 

Lee, still in Canada, nearly fifty now (1 saw her face unchanged as 
I had seen it on the station platform in Bradford, the tears shining in 
her unbelievable, level eyes.) With three grown-up children. She wrote 
her book in the end and called it The Human Heart, and it got polite 
reviews though I doubt if anyone understood much of it. And Jannine 
with her family of four, three from Herb Watson, and Sharon my one 
living child—if she ever heard my name it was not to be told what 1 
am to her. Let her go too. 

Marcia ... 1 do not know. The wife of a half-successful politician, 
arranging dinners, holidays at Monte Carlo? Ah, but wait, could she 
be among that bright crowd on Epsom Downs? Salute her too and 
move on. Joyce. Sometimes at rare intervals when I happened to be in 
London in the summer I would collect an armful of flowers before 
morning broke and walk up the Kentish Town Road into Highgate 
and sit on her plain gravestone. Then through my darkness while I 
placed out the flowers I began to get the idea of her laughing a little 
to comfort me, reproaching me for my stubbornness not to let her 
go free. 

I could not set up all the images to stand grimly around me in the 
empty silence when I met Olive, if she were ready in any case to see 
me. The thought of Bemie, sharp and small and twisted, sent cold 
ripples through my hair. 

Over an early lunch I thought of spending the afternoon at the 
Turffontein racecourse. There was a long time to kill until tomorrow. 
The Zulu night watchman at the hotel was a racing man and spent 
free afternoons at the course. The laws would force us to use separate 
enclosures, but he invited me to meet him at the fence for tips fed to 
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him by his 'brothers’ among the stable hands. Such a man as he, in 
this Africa, with his thousands of brothers: and we with our cold 
ghosts. 

I was changing and had sent for a taxi. Then a call from the recep¬ 
tion desk came through—a young lady had arrived and was waiting 
for me. The message filled me with an almost childish panic, I shouted 
I would be down in a minute, rushed to the mirror to fix my tie; 
snatched up my hat and gloves but threw them down on the bed 
again. What was I to say to Olive? My head was empty—and here 
she was on the doorstep. 

The lift took me slowly down. I walked, tense and deliberate, 
through the foyer and into the main lounge. Mel got up from a chair 
and came to meet me. 


SO IT IS ONLY THE GOOD SMILING MEL AFTER ALL. I STAND A 

moment speechless, and then recover and make her welcome, but 
she has noticed. Have I seen a spook? 'Who were you expecting, 
Jamie?’ 

Mel in this sober light is so usual, so unexceptional. And here with 
her I feel a great ebb in my heart. No sacred rage or fire has been lit 
between us; we walk together on a very common footpath and 
between us is a void we scarcely reach across. There can be no 
mistake: her intuition too must register another failure of nerve, the 
human treason. But she smiles and warmly responds as if the surface 
touch on the skin, the ordinary civility can be enough. With every 
minute we are leaving each other farther apart. She is not either 
pleased or disappointed that I have at last stumbled on Olive’s identity. 
It was merely inevitable and not 'fate’ the way Bemie would want 
me to think. She suggests Bemie may have an ulterior motive, bringing 
us together for what she can get out of it. What does this mean? She 
answers, ‘Oh, if the police are on the track of your friend Ditmar they 
merely have to keep her watched and wait for her to contact him.' I 
argue unconvincingly that Ditmar could well be out of the country by 
now anyway, but I do not carry my reasoning any further. 

She accepts an invitation to the races, unconcerned about coming 
in a fringed leather jacket and faded jeans. We go out at the glass 
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doors and down the wide steps. A few cars are parked along the drive¬ 
way and our taxi is waiting almost in line with the hotel entrance. 
Beyond the tarmac are the clipped shrubs and bare rose-trees of a 
formal garden, now in its winter thinness. 

To the races?' The taxi-driver opens the door from the inside 
and throws out his cigarette butt. Against a bush red with ripe 
berries in the garden on the far side I notice her, a girl quite still in 
the sun. She detaches herself from the set and immobile framework 
of the garden, moves forward three or four steps across the dry lawn 
bringing her to the driveway kerb. She is dressed in a medium-length 
magenta-coloured skirt, a close-fitting jacket and lace-up boots. She 
walks quite slowly; her dark hair tumbling down her back catches 
glints of light. The sun defines her tallness, winter in this high world 
where sunlight is at the apex of vision. She pauses and raises one 
hand to wave me a brief recognition. I can see she is smiling, although 
she seems to be at an unreal distance from me, even so far as to make 
her identity doubtful. Yet I have no doubt. I go out past the waiting 
car alone, leaving Mel there, and cross the road. The sensation of un¬ 
reality is momentary and has faded away. 

When I am facing her she greets me shyly but I notice she 
holds on to my hand while she talks. 

‘You must think it strange, even slightly misplaced that I should 
have tried so hard to trace you,’ I say by way of apology. Her eyes 
widen. 

‘I don't think that at all. I’m trying to see how things have worked 
out, and why you took the trouble, Jamie—I may call you that? But 
believe me, I’m eternally grateful.’ 

‘Grateful for what? I’ve done so very little.’ 

‘How can I put it... ? Feeling safe, trusting. I've never really felt 
safe, you know, quite safe; I mean so I could be without any thought 
of it. But now—well, it’s been like coming up for air. I wish it could 
last but...’ with a little laugh she lets my hand go. She will be here 
again some other time but she will not say when. Thanks, but she 
is unable to stay now. ‘Oh, I know who the girl with you is,’ she 
says, looking across at Mel. ‘She won’t remember me.’ 

I ask for her address and, as on the former occasion, she returns a 
vague answer, ‘I move about.’ 

‘But tell me where you live right now.’ 

She gives me a number in Baron Street in the neighbouring suburb 
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of Earktown, not more than ten or fifteen minutes' walk from the 
hotel. 

'Is that where Bemie is too?’ 

She nods and turns aside. There is no make-up on her face, her skin 
very smooth and pale, almost toneless, the eyes alone luminous 
with freckles of deeper brown. 

‘Ciao,’ she says and walks off, trailing her short blue-dark shadow 
on the tarmac, and I stand watching her go, unduly moved. 

Then I am with Mel at Turffontein, the crackling but intrinsically 
neutral setting of a race meeting. Eveiything sharp-edged in a vitreous 
light; in the near-distance the tall block cubes of the central city 
jutting against the line of the Ridge. Ourselves floating in the wash 
of crowds. My friend the watchman keeps his assignation, no longer 
wearing the khaki uniform and greatcoat but resplendent in a metallic 
suit with the race-tickets fluttering in his lapel. He marks my card, 
underlining what he calls his ‘red-hot’ tips-—but with a note of 
caution added in his own language. This is a heavy day, watch out.’ 

The afternoon meanders away like a drying river. We place our 
bets and lose and the red-hot tips are as much off the mark as any. 
Then I share with Mel a tote ticket on an outsider picked in the 
paddock for nothing but his looks and we divide a payout of R40. 
Tea and sandwiches in the broken sun under leafless vines of a 
pergola. We discuss Olive, and Mel says, 

‘I guess she means something to you, Jamie. Yes, in a way you 
were involved before ever you met.’ 

‘By old family ties, maybe. But this will hardly interest her. I say 
to her something like this: "You may ask what gives me the right to 
butt in on your life. Well, I’m an old friend of your mother’s, I loved 
her sister, her brother and so on, people whom I have idealized.’’ She 
doesn’t want to be reminded of all that.’ 

‘No, hell! But she knows it all anyway, and she trusts you. A 
member of the family or not, you must be the one person who can 
help her, apart from her uncle. I remember her up at Varsity, let’s 
see, over a year back. Anita. So who would have thought it? She 
never made much of a mark then. Always ,there’s a fringe will drop 
by the way for one reason or another. And she went quite quickly. 
You don’t see them around and you tend to overlook it. In one sense 
you can envy types like that, there’s an honesty about them, the 
kind of honesty I can’t afford. Why not get her to take a trip overseas, 
and if she likes it she can pick up a new life there.’ 
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The answer is too obvious—the sameness is in yourself wherever 
you go. But I say nothing. We don’t wait for the last race and I take 
her home and leave her at her room. Then I go back and a cold dusk 
is closing in when I reach the hotel. I have the address Olive Viviers 
gave. Saturday night—she will be on duty at the Apollo. No point 
in going there to exchange a few shouted words before all talk is 
swallowed in the skull-cracking uproar. Does everything become 
more and more unendurable—because humankind cannot bear itself, 
or to listen or to think? 

It is past midnight when I go out wrapped up against the frosty 
air. Still! The endless pervasive roar of traffic. It is dangerous. Mel 
and others warn, to walk these streets by night. But danger is some¬ 
thing one must absorb, and I do not feel it—at least not here and 
now. Olive has lost a sense of psychic security, though that’s quite 
another thing. I mean to find where she lives, and if she is home I 
will stop for a few minutes’ talk. At first I am in a wealthier area, 
houses standing well up in their large grounds, and soon I start to 
sense the bristling of fear under the skin. Behind the garden fences 
and walls watchdogs roam loose. One raises its savage bay: another 
answers. My progress is signalled and charted through the night by 
vicious fusillades of barking. Some houses have no entrance gates; 
at one of these a black mastiff rushes at me down his owner’s drive. I 
learn something: at the edge of his boundary he stops dead and 
stands on an invisible line ferociously snarling. He is as terrified of me 
as I am presumably of him. Another leap and he would be at my 
throat. But he does not make it. More than once this happens, testing 
my nerves. 

Coming into Baron Street I get the sense of a run-down locality. 
More crowded, the houses stand close to the street; some have been 
demolished and others are in total darkness. No. 22 looms back behind 
a wall and an iron gate, a small house dwarfed by overgrown trees. I 
push open the gate—no dog to threaten me. Feel my way up the 
dark path and three low steps to the veranda. Under the door is a 
crack of light and I can hear voices inside, lake an intruder myself, I 
have come at an impossible hour and am prepared for the worst. 
After knocking for the third time I am ready to break in a window; 
then footsteps, the door is unlatched and jerked open. A young man 
with fair long hair and wearing a black sweater faces me. 'Who the 
hell are you?* 

’You can say I know Bemie Halse... my name’s Jamie Clare.* 
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‘Oh, Bernie.’ He lets me in at once. A stale sour smell soaks the 
interior and I find myself breathing shallow so as not to take in too 
much of this air. I follow the youth down the passage and through a 
bead curtain. He bangs at a door. 

‘For you, Bemie!’ he shouts. 

‘What now?’ the shrill voice demands. 

‘Someone asking for you, a straight called Clare.’ 

He leaves me with a reassuring grin. From the open door at the end 
of the passage I can hear talk and laughter and somebody quietly 
plucking a guitar. 

Bemie opens the door, her hair all ravelled, and the thin face taut 
with anxiety. 

‘Oh, it’s you then... What brings you, eh ? Can’t be to visit me.’ 

‘Yes, and Anita too.’ 

I can see past her by the dim lamp muffled in a doth how bare 
and bleak the room is. A blanket hangs across the window for a 
curtain and below it is someone sleeping on a mattress on the floor. In 
spite of the poor light I am in no doubt that the white immobile face 
on the pillow is that of Olive. 

Bemie turns to follow my look. ‘She’s asleep. Say, what is it, coming 
here this time of the night?’ 

‘I must see her, and 1 timed it to find her after she’s back from 
work.’ I push past her. On the floor are two other mattresses; a small 
heater throws some warmth into the room. There is not much else— 
a single cupboard, a bookshelf of planks and bricks and a curtain 
strung across one comer. 

‘Why in God’s name do you have to live like this?’ I say half to 
myself, not really thinking. 

‘What does that bloody well matter to anyone but me?’ 

‘All right, I’m sorry, but...’ 

‘Look if you want to talk, better make it another time. The kid’s 
dead beat.’ 

Her attitude is markedly changed, aggressive, and she tries to edge 
herself between me and the sleeping girl. I am undedded, pace up the 
room and turning I trip on the cord of the heater, sending it over 
with a great clatter. The girl sleeps on, lying on her back, and she 
does not stir. 

‘What’s the matter with her?’ 

The matter, nothing—let her sleep, Clare.’ 

I step by her and bend over Olive and repeat her name. Her face 
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stays quite inert and a coldness seeps across my heart seeing that the 
eyelids lie open very slightly as if in death. Down on one knee at her 
side, I feel her cheek—it is warm—then open one eye. This strikes me 
with a terrible feeling that I am peering in on some inward secret of 
hers that I should not know, and I close her eye again and stand up. 

‘This is not sleep; she’s unconscious. What is it—drugs?’ 

‘Drugs, drugs l Hie way you say it like a dirty word. You’re adult, 
aren’t you, or d’you live in fairyland?’ 

'Understand, Bemie, I’m not trading empty talk with you. I asked 
if this is caused by drugs.’ 

‘Okay, what do you mean by that? She has to take sleeping pills, 
and that’s all there is to it. Nothing to get hassled about.’ 

I have a black impulse to kick her over like some rotting stump in 
a forest and she knows she has aroused my temper, crouching there 
with arms around her knees not looking at me, eyes fixed wide on 
nothing in particular. 

‘I take sleeping pills myself when I have to...’ I begin deliberately. 

‘So, who doesn’t?’ 

‘...and I know something of the effect. It’s clear enough to me 
this is a heavy overdose. Has she been like this before?’ 

‘Ah, so you’re our new resident shrink. No look, what she wants to 
do with herself is her own affair.’ 

‘Be careful, Bemie. I’m asking and I want to be told—is this a 
habit, and what is it she has taken?’ 

‘Am I to know?’ 

‘You were here when she came in?’ 

‘She never went out since she got back after seeing you, that’s what 
hit her. She got stoned, and nothing new. Look, Clare, I'm going to bed 
myself, if you don’t really mind, eh? Come back another time if 
that’s what you want.' 

1 take her by both shoulders and jerk her up and she stands wob¬ 
bling like an unstrung puppet. 

‘Damn you! I can see your hand in this—I’m accusing you. Yes, 
you and the trash that should have been washed down the gutters 
but isn’t. What sickness are you spreading that’s got into her? I’d like 
to find out.’ 

‘Let me go. Get your hands off of me, you bastard.’ 

I drop her and she half falls on the mattress, but recovers herself 
and stands facing me resentfully. 

‘Well, no matter where she gets her drugs,’ I say. Though I reckon 
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I don’t have to look far. Will you tell me how often she does this?’ 

‘Whenever it gets into her,’ she spits out. ‘Every bloody night if 
she needs to.’ 

‘Every night? God, that’s another lie.’ 

A short fattish girl comes in, most of her face obscured in the 
heavy black sheaves of her hair. She gives me what seems a passing 
glance, goes over to the third mattress at the far end of the room and 
flops down on it. Throwing off her high boots, she squirms under 
the bedding, pushes back the hair from her face and lies staring un¬ 
pleasantly at me. The single lamp swathed in a piece of rag throws 
around the room an uneven light. 

‘Say, who’s this freak?’ the newcomer sneers. I can tread her face 
in too. I am trembling and the violence rising in my head shakes me. 
Against this soft negative evil, an infection that is malign and, to my 
blind anger, peculiarly female, I can do nothing. What hope have I 
to drag Olive back, and she set upon the one infallibility open to 
her beyond dream and hope and desire which is death? All the 
familiar shapes and foreshadowings of death—sleep at its untroubled 
depth, the electric stasis of love, artificial stupor of drugs—these are 
only temporizing, and she has already consciously reached towards 
the ultimate, to slip back into the beloved ocean. Yet this image, 
however sanctified, cannot hide the distortion and hollowness of the 
idea. The shabbiness. 

I go with an effort to the door and there stop to look back. In the 
barrenness of the room Bemie and the other girl fix on me glittering 
rodent eyes. 

‘Get her things together. I’m coming back for her,’ I force myself 
to say. They don’t answer; their jaws seem to work silently, they are 
gnawing, gnawing, loosening my hold on myself, crumbling away 
the foundations of everything. 'I’ll be back,’ I repeat less resolutely, 
and I leave them. Absurd to throw the blame on them ... and 
maybe there is no blame, and it is not for me to make charges. 

I have to walk back towards the Ridge and the more frequented 
streets before I can fix a taxi to take me to the General Hospital. It 
is much later when the ambulance arrives at No. 22 Baron Street 
and I am waiting there for it. The stretcher men nearly bring down 
the door before it is opened by a youth still half asleep, and they 
enter like a storming party and rattle at Benue's door. She peers out 
and I see on her face the visible shock at the sight of the uniformed 
men. But she lets them in and I follow. 
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‘So it’s you ... what’s the game?’ she says to me. I have been 
irrational and unfair to her, 1 guess, wretched as she is. As well accuse 
the tainted air for spreading its ills. The heavy-handed invasion of 
the house gives me a certain malevolent satisfaction I admit, though 
touched with remorse. I help the men lift Olive onto the stretcher and 
after they have left I collect from Bemie a case and two paper carriers 
containing about all of the girl’s worldly possessions. 

Bemie Halse comes to see me a few times in the days that follow. 
She shows me a different face—several faces—and whatever she may 
be in her ultimate self I have no unrelenting feeling about her; 
revulsion or distaste, certainly not hate. Compassion perhaps. The 
flaw in her (and where is there none?) at least does not seem to 
involve a destructiveness against Olive. The girl is influenced by some 
attachment to her and visibly livens at her visits. While the grim little 
woman is there I am silent, nonplussed. 

Olive is moved from the General Hospital after two days to a 
specialist institution and then to a private nursing-home. She is not 
regarded as a serious case and is discharged. Hundreds, thousands of 
more gravely ill patients, addicts, alcoholics, aberrants of every degree 
wait to be treated. All this time she has remained passive, uncom¬ 
municative. I take Lindsay to see her and they talk amicably enough, 
nothing more: no touch, no flash of blood-recognition between them. 
Moving like stars towards their perigee and never nearer, then past 
and away into the cold, forever. Lindsay with her steel-cool assurance 
is not of her genius at all. Olive waits, I sense, listening as if for some 
message out of a soundless unknown concord, holding her breath 
while a groundswell in her flows and withdraws. 


«$» SHE MOVES INTO A NEGATIVE, CHARACTERLESS FLAT NEAR THE FORT 
lent her by an acquaintance, and the next day she comes to see me. 
Saturday, two weeks since I found her. She has been attending a clinic 
and is under a routine medical treatment, bland and stereotyped, 
merely a flag of truce against complexities safely left unfathomed. 
She has not spoken about returning to the communal life with Bemie 
and her colony, nor to her job at the night-club. 

Her face is markedly altered. It may be the result of an improve- 
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ment in her health, and also the outward effect of long solitary walks 
in the sun. ‘Been thinking,’ she will say with a smile but leaving 
me ignorant of her thoughts. Whatever the changes, they have brought 
out a certain roughness in her appearance. The line of her brows now 
looks stronger. Her features are quite large and firmly delineated: 
nose, chin and mouth. Taken separately, they lack the delicacy of her 
mother and I recognize in her more of Ross, her father, though not 
in build for she is above average height and athletically well balanced. 
She could pass in appearance for a countiy girl like Mel, yet in 
temperament less definable, a mobility, even shapelessness in her 
nature and expression. I for my part find this encounter with her a 
totally unforeseen and confusing halt, held up like a man at a water- 
hole on a very long and lonely trail, puzzling out his whereabouts, 
watching for the water to settle and come up clear. 

With a laugh she says suddenly, 'Oh, you’re a stranger to our 
age, Jamie. That’s one small thing that somehow bugs me.’ 

‘How could I be anything else? But what’s so odd in it that you 
can’t accept?’ 

‘You care! I mean you still think there’s something worth caring 
about.’ 

She lapses into her closed self. A minute later, quiet but tense, ‘I’ll 
never get into that bloody go-go act again. I’m thankful I did, only 
never again, ever! If I have to starve. I could have been a real dancer 
like I know other girls, and gone on to London, Paris ... (She stops 
for a long breath.) No, okay, I’m talking crap. But this act—you can 
say one thing for it, nobody took it for anything but a phoney, a meat- 
sale. Go where you like, you can get away with all the faking, but 
not there. That’s down to the bone.’ 

Another long silence. I am beginning to follow the logic of her 
silences which enter into me too in a way. Then she comes back with 
a sort of desperation, eyes clouded like a snared animal. ‘Seems 
something makes me go on talking about myself, myself, myself, 
until you are ... well, I know that mad circle in the skull, getting 
tighter and tighter. If I’d only genuinely found the way, I mean that 
the real flower opened up through me. But you need peace inside you 
to start growing, you can’t force it, you can’t break the skin of the 
water ... What am I saying?’ 

'You’re on to something interesting.’ 

'Oh, you can be nice. Jamie, do you actually hate anyone, hate to 
the point of shame, shame? No, I don’t mean to ask you. It’s inside 
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me, it comes back to myself, you see. 1 want to speak about my 
mother and it’s so difficult because you know so much about her 
and all of us. And yet I see in your eyes you don’t laugh at me or 
condemn me. If I could get it all straight like and not go off into a 
sentimental sweat. Guess it’s bitchy and hard-bitten to say that when 
I’m trying to talk about my mother. I do love her with a part of my 
soul, I want to forgive her and 1 want her to forgive me.’ 

’What do you want to forgive in her?’ 

'It’s not all on one side, is it?’ she says, unexpectedly sharp. ’No, all 
right, I’ve got no right to make conditions.’ 


The return to Natal and to my birthplace at Culwich Ford in a car 
borrowed from Rolfs office is something I have not reckoned with. 
My brother is out of the country on a business trip and we are received 
by Mrs Butts who has rooms aired and fires lit for us. Having started 
early from the north, there’s still time to go on to the hospital to see 
Christ]. I leave Olive with her mother and she is there for an hour 
beyond the stipulated period. Coming to collect her from the private 
ward I find the girl leaning out at the window, a vase of daffodils on 
the window-sill reflecting warmly on her skin. Her mother lies ex¬ 
hausted on the pillows, eyelids drooping and her face lifelessly pale. 
She stirs and looks at me as 1 come in and the blue eyes light up. 

‘Ah, you, Jamie! Thank you for bringing my child to see me. Well 
dear, I think we can understand each other, so far as anyone may say 
that. Jamie, I had a bad feeling I was not going to see you again. Can’t 
bear to let things slip away, you see. Everything going, always loss, 
loss. Now you’ve brought Olive back for this visit, that’s something 
gained. And coming yourself too. You know Rolf came to see me, very 
ind of him ... only it’s not the same thing. I can’t say I ever liked 
him all that much, and with him being so successful he’s still less a 
man than the shell of what might have been a man, the empty shell 
not one bit the same.’ 

’Rolf’s not all that awful.’ 

‘Oh, you say that! He’s your brother, of course, but remember your 
father. Jamie, are you becoming corrupt too?’ 

‘Who isn’t?’ 

‘Not you. No, I always put my trust in you, the exception, you and 
Ditmar and even...’ 

She closes her eyes again as she begins sliding off into exhaustion, 
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incoherence. The money power ... Please don’t let eveiyone go 
corrupt. You came through. Jamie. I know you did somehow. I'm 
not the same material, I can’t save myself, not even with love. It’s all 
too late.’ 

I take her hand and press it and she hardly responds or realizes 
I am still there. Olive crosses silently to the bed and kisses her on the 
forehead. 

‘ ’Bye now. Mommy.’ 

‘Goodbye. Goodbye, Jamie. Don’t let things slip away, don’t lose 
out. Love is the only thing that holds, but it doesn’t work any more.’ 
She laughs. 

Quietly we move off and she does not see us leave. 

The sun goes down as we drive back to the house. 

‘I feel better. I’ll sort it all out,’ Olive says; nothing more. But deep 
in some secret recess, in the undertow of her blood there is a shift, 
an unloosening at work. Of this I am convinced. Curled loosely in a 
comer of the seat, her body seems withdrawn into darkness. Slightly 
she stirs, and once 1 catch in her open eyes an alert animal look fixed 
on me. At the farm she climbs out, stretches as though unleashed 
and follows me in. On the way she stops to talk to Mrs Butts and to 
Mgombana. 

This house does things to me,’ she whispers. ‘For you there’s a 
crowd of all the old past. Oh, I guess every stone and every comer 
says something to you. But I... I get it caught in my chest, muffling 
me, covering me over. When are you going to split, I mean to 
Europe, Switzerland?’ 

‘I can go any day.’ 

‘ ’Course you’re free. Then what will become of me?’ 

‘What do you want to happen?’ I ask, and she shrugs. ‘Do you 
want to be with your mother?’ 

‘No. I’ll go back to Johannesburg.’ 

‘And everything else that implies?’ 

‘So why not?’ 

It is the old response, though less defiant, almost mechanical. After 
supper she follows me to the library and she gets down with that 
bodily ease of hers on a rug near the fire to refed. She has kicked off her 
clogs and I notice how large and strong her feet are with a high 
arched instep. Unconsciously she flexes her toes in the luxurious 
warmth. Absorption in the story holds her for a long time. Her hair 
falling forward over the book covers most of her face. At an impulse 
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she suddenly throws the book aside, sending it skidding across the 
carpet. 

‘What’s got into you now?* 

‘Ag. that book The Blood of Others —of de Beauvoir. So damn 
boring. Who ever cared about the others? There’s the girl dying and 
it goes on and on. Why can’t she just vrek? There’s an abortion, all 
the horrible mess.’ 

I see her shoulders contracted in a prolonged shudder. 

‘Are you telling me your life is so full that not much else can 
compare with it?’ 

‘I’m not!’ 

‘Oh, you and your self. And take your friend Bemie—I have a 
feeling she’s inventing her little bit about being a spy to make herself 
intriguing. Because it may be better to be hated than to be nothing. 
And the lost ones who swallow pills and get caught on narcotics, is 
that the way to say “NO!” to the world? Believing you can blow your 
mind up to the point that you hold the rest of life finally in your 
grip.’ 

She has turned to me white as ash. ‘My God, you do hate people, 
then!’ 

‘I thought that I did.’ 

‘You mean it’s not so?’ She scrambles to her feet and stands back 
from me. ‘I wanted to believe in you, Jamie. I wanted to feel you 
came through to us, through everything, because you hadn’t gone 
dead bit by bit, you could love. You never preached to us, and you 
believed in something, I mean bigger than yourself. And here you 
spout, you spit out your hate. And it’s me you are talking about.’ 

‘Wait a minute. The writer of that book is a woman, not so ? ’ 

‘So what difference does that make?’ 

‘Does she hate the girl who’s dying, who had an abortion? The 
girl could be anyone, she could be herself. You know, 1 wanted to 
do just what you are doing, to stand out against the flood. I thought 
when I was about your age, as I told you, that I could do it absolutely 
cleanly and finally by assassinating somebody. Do you remember 
that, do you understand? And I can add this to you because I love 
you, that there’s hardly a crime or an evil deed I couldn’t somewhere 
in my heart have found myself capable of committing. What worries 
me is why I didn’t. Something held me back.’ 

She stares at me in a dazed way, then returns to her place at the 
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lire ant) clasps her arms around her knees. For a while there’s only 
the wind in the chimney. 

’Jamie?’ she says without raising her head. 

‘What is it?’ 

‘You say the girl could be anyone, that she could be me.’ 

‘I didn’t exactly say that.’ 

‘Not in those words ... but 1 want to tell you something. The 
reason I left University was that I had an abortion. I saw the little 
thing, it was a boy. It was old enough to tell. He would have been a 
year old now, learning to walk and say things. I’ve never thought 
since then that I deserved to live. I’m not asking for your pity, Jamie. 
I had to tell someone, and I’ve told you.' 

She gets up and goes upstairs to her room. Mrs Butts has put her in 
the old Nursery. I asked not to be given the room myself, not out of 
any self-deception nor in a rejection of the past. I have moved 
away, that’s all. To live the time once is enough, live and move on. 
Before going to bed I knock at the door and Olive opens it at once. 
She is still dressed and I can see she has been lying on the bed with 
her book. 

‘There’s something about this room,’ she says. ‘Peace. That’s how 
1 feel it, different from the rest. Does it do things to you too?’ 

That’s another story.’ 

‘Why Jamie, is it something from when you were little?’ 

‘Urn.’ 

‘And the old picture—the church and all that, means things to 
you?’ 

‘Sure, I’ll tell you another time. The church is somewhere in the 
Midlands of England ... one of the family was a parson there, long 
ago.’ 

‘Would you like to belong here again to this place, Jamie?’ 

'Not much. I don’t belong here more than anywhere else, except 
in a way I can’t take. It’s a matter of feeling.’. 

That’s it exactly! When you come back your voice collects so 
many echoes that go right through you. You can’t explain it and 
you mustn’t try. For me there’s so little of th^t. Once we lived on an 
island ... an island in the Isipingo River near the sea. That’s my lost 
world...’ 


I’m up late, the sun magnificently warming the day. No sign of Olive. 



Then I hear laughter and I follow the sound through to the kitchen. 
Outside in the yard she is playing with a big half-grown labrador 
puppy. I stand back from the window and watch. She is barefoot 
and wealing light brown bell-bottoms almost the colour of the dog 
and a tight jacket. The two of them race up and down the enclosure, 
back and forward, circling, dodging; the puppy leaps for her hand, 
she catches him and rolls him on the ground. Then he is on his feet 
with tongue lolling over short teeth and he flies after her. It is all pure 
bodily music, an expression of sheer joy in the exhilaration of move¬ 
ment. The girl laughs as she sidesteps her adversary and he slithers 
by with an answering yelp. They dash out chasing each other 
through the back gate and are gone. 

At my solitary breakfast Mrs Butts tells me my brother and 
Winnie are due back from Central Africa in two days. In Lusaka they 
have been official guests at the launching of new mining and industrial 
projects. Clare drive helps change the face of Africa ... Clare bluechip 
shares are an insurance against the future. I am in no hurry but will 
be gone before Rolfs arrival. Will write him from Elm, if I remember 
—place, distance, time all growing cooler, remoter. On the cooling 
planet. 

I go out to find Olive. In the air is a feel of coming spring, the short 
early spring of the Natal highveld, the sun edged with pristine fire. 
Over the plains far to the north a pale ochre column of smoke from 
a grass-fire swells up umbrella-shaped into a sky of resonant blue. 
Though the place plays with startling shifts on my sense of time I feel, 
as never before more urgently, that I am present in the moment which 
is now. Gravel crunches under my shoes, a bunch of young horses 
wheels across the green short turf of a pasture and the more inquisitive 
trot up to the fence to stare at me. I lean on a post and stare back, hold 
my open hand to them and they stretch out glossy rippling necks, 
sniff at me and snort. I am strange to their undimmed intelligent eyes. 
My heart is penetrated as if with a sharp deep tongue of light. From 
them to me. 

At the stables I ask where Olive is. The men saw her go by with 
the dog, but that was a while back by the sun. They want to know 
if I will take out a horse and I pick a dark chestnut colt with a star 
and a flowing shiny mane that they have finished grooming, one of 
Rolfs polo string not yet fully trained. He has an easy pace and I get 
the sense of his taut electric power under me, a thing I’d almost come 
to forget. Down the farm road and along the outer boundary of the 
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polo ground. At the stream there is now a concrete tractor bridge 
where 1 remembered a stony-bottomed drift; the horse's hooves ring 
over the arch and then away across the dry swell of the vdd. Beyond 
the first crest of the hills I can see a line of dark wattles and the oak 
copse where I once caught Joyce to punish her for stealing the Arab 
stallion. But I stop there on the ridge without going further, shading 
my eyes to gaze back over the valley, the farmstead, the house with 
its columned portico. For the last time. I have no regrets, only a beat 
of unease in me. Time now and time still to come unfolding from its 
matrix annihilates all that's held me before. 

I ride back at a footpace and cross the small clear stream at a 
shallow place lower on its course. As I come up between the huge 
bare domes of the weeping willows towards the eastern line of the 
polo ground the labrador puppy starts out of the dry grass and comes 
to meet me. His colour blends so closely with the grass that had he 
kept still I could not have seen him at ten yards. I dismount and lead 
the horse by the reins and I find Olive lying stretched out, utterly 
slackened by sleep in the sun. One hand is under her head and the 
other flung out at rest palm-up as though cupped to hold the full 
flood of radiance. She awakens as we rustle through the crackling long 
grass. The puppy pounces and tugs her by the sleeve trying to start up 
their play again, but she shakes it off. She looks up at me, her face so 
vulnerable, so exposed there under the absolute unambiguity of the sky. 

'Where were you, Jamie?’ 

'Looking for you.’ I drop the reins and the horse stands obediently. 

'This place is cool,’ she says, leaning back on her hands. I push 
down the grass and sit a little distance from her and the puppy jumps 
at me with his big clumsy forepaws. I'm not playing either and I roll 
him over. He goes back and slumps next to Olive with his head in her 
lap. Above her the thin trailing sweeps of the willows swing heavy 
with bud and some of the withes already bursting into pale tender 
green. The arums along the stream have a few large creamy lilies out. 
I had not recalled how profusely the wild arums bloom here at the first 
touch of warmth. 

‘My heart must have stopped, I slept so deep. It’s the air here, or am 
I being corny?’ 

‘Maybe when your body’s not used to it clean air acts on you like 
a drug.’ 

She smiles, looking from side to side and her eye runs over the 
shining dark form of the horse and returns to me. ‘I think I get why 
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you can’t stay in a place like this. In one way it’s cool—but every¬ 
thing else. I mean all the heavy stuff turns you off, the wealth and all 
that... it’s sort of insulting, though you wouldn’t feel it the same as 
I do. Anyway, you’re splitting, you can’t take it. Is that one of the 
reasons why?’ 

‘Well, no. I’d never considered staying.’ 

‘Jamie, do you really think my uncle has escaped overseas?’ 

‘I’m not so sure. From just a few signs about him, I could be mis¬ 
taken but I reckon not. He might be around anywhere. There are 
some things you can never put out in a man's heart, and with Ditmar 
it becomes a certainty.’ 

‘What got into him?’ 

‘He must be himself. Nobody can think for him.’ 

‘Fabulous,’ she remarks loosely as though the subject has half 
lapsed from her thoughts. Our talk is a diversion, a flicker on the 
surface against the insistent rhythm coming from deep in her. I 
know because I am involved in it. Leaning lazily backwards she lets 
her head sink over till her face is fully revealed to the sun and her hair 
sweeps down into the grass. Her bare feet are planted firmly apart. 

Can so much have happened in only a generation? The huge polyp, 
grown distended beyond imagination, bursts to spread afar its black 
deadly blood. Infected. All consciousness becomes a dread and a 
suspicion, innocence going blue along the edge with the beautiful fatal 
lustre of corruption ... Wave after wave of the generations break in a 
dissipation of energy. The energy renews itself only for the wave to 
break again, into defeat. The whole message of defeat has inched 
down through the girl’s flesh to the hollows of her heart. In killing her 
unborn child, the boy who could be playing with her in the sun, what 
else did she not wound in herself? And yet she still speaks of the 
flower opening up through her, needing peace. 

She stretches up an arm and grips one of the thin supple withes 
of the willow tree. With a tug she cracks it off high up and the whole 
length of it comes tumbling down over her. The horse starts at the 
sound and begins to wander away. I whistle to it and it stops. From 
up in the tree out of sight comes that jazzy bright call of a male 
golden weaver-bird. Olive throws me one end of the withe and 
begins a tug-of-war. The puppy has to join in until its teeth snap the 
wood. 

‘Anyway it’s easy to think of living like this, just drift along,’ she 
says. ‘Can you swim in the deep parts of the river?’ 
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The cold would take your breath away this time of year. You 
have to wait till summer.’ 

‘How soon will that be? The leaves are budding.’ 

‘Give it another month.’ 

T want to stay with you, I mean anywhere you go, Jamie, I won’t 
be in the way?’ 

‘I guess not.’ 

‘How well do you remember my father?’ 

‘Ross? I was eighteen when I saw him last. That's a long time back, 
twenty-seven years. I can still picture him quite clearly though, every¬ 
one and everything at that time. But I doubt if I’d know Ross if I saw 
him today.’ 

‘Didn’t you like him?’ 

‘Yes, I did, only he seems to have been overshadowed by the 
others.’ 

‘Overshadowed ... doesn’t sound so good does it? I know what 
you mean. Jamie, if he had been something exceptional, even a real 
kike, it wouldn’t change things. I built him up into a hero. After he 
left he never came back and I haven’t seen him to this day. I don’t 
know what happened, 1 was small then. I remember him saying 
goodbye to me and he was crying. It has stuck in my mind ever 
since. I don’t know why I’m telling you this except, well, do you 
want me to stop?’ 

‘No, go on.’ 

‘That’s when we lived on the island in the river. The house was 
built on stilts because of the danger of floods. The tide came right 
up past the island and you could see the river mouth from our veranda. 
We weren’t allowed to go in the boats without a grown-up. When I 
was sad I used to think of taking a boat secretly to drift away down 
to the mouth and over the bar to the sea. I did it in the end, when I was 
about twelve. Just after dark I pushed out and first the boat floated 
very slowly upstream with the tide. I lay down in the bottom and 
watched the lights on the hill and the stars. Then it carried me down 
and the lights swam round me as it spun on the water. There was 
nothing I could do. I was too petrified to sit up and scream. But 
people saw the boat pass the caf6 near the river mouth and an 
Indian swam out to it. He was very surprised to see me in the bottom 
of the boat, and I remember him shouting like mad. Anyway they 
brought a life-line and got the boat back before we went over the 
breakers. I wasn’t even punished. When I got older I began writing 
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my father long serious letters; he never answered. He was in England 
then and I wanted to go and see him. 1 like to think he never got those 
letters. My grandmother was with us on the island; she taught me 
German and I loved her very much. When she died we left the island 
and after that we never had a real home again. My mother moved 
about and she always had some man, and I got to hate this like hell. 
The men began to make passes at me too. There wasn’t much to be 
happy about. That’s about all Jamie. You lie there chewing a grass 
and looking like you've always been the same. The thing that stays in 
my heart is the house on the island ... everyone has his island in the 
river, I guess. I’ve only been back once, and I wouldn’t go again. 
Anyway it’s all changed and it’s been made into a closed area for 
Indians. I hope the place is as beautiful for them too, though it can’t 
be the same if you are forced to live there. Think of being a prisoner 
forever in the Garden of Eden!’ She laughs, leaning back again with 
her face up to the sky. 

'I’m coming along with you, Jamie? You’re not just saying it out 
of kindness?’ 

'Why should I?’ 

it’s true, I believe you.’ 

She straightens up and sits cross-legged looking directly at me. 'You 
don’t have a home either, do you? It wouldn’t be good to go on 
like that always. I’d like you to give me a baby. I would like that, 
Jamie.’ 

She looks away, smiling, but I can see the bitter tears collect in 
her dark eyes. Then she gets up and walks slowly off and a moment 
later starts to run, crackling through the tall grass with the puppy 
lolloping after her. 








